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Tne present work, however faulty and defective it 
may be in method or statement, need not be prefaced 
by any apology for the subject with which it deals. 
A compendious account of Greek cults, that should 
analyze and estimate the record left by Greek litera- _ 
ture and monuments of the popular and public religion, — 
has long been a desideratum in English and even to 
a certain extent in German scholarship. Until quite 
recent years the importance of Greek religion has 
been contemptuously ignored by English scholars. The 
cause of this neglect was perhaps the confusion of 
Greek mythology—that apparently bizarre and hope- 
less thing—with Greek religion; the effect of it is still 
apparent in nearly every edition of a Greek play that 
is put forth. Fortunately, this apathy concerning one 
of the most interesting parts of ancient life is now 
passing away; and since this book, the work of many 
years of broken labour, was begun, a new interest, 
stimulating to fruitful research, in Greek ritual and 
myth is being displayed in many quarters, especially 
at Cambridge. 

The comparative study of religion has received 
signal aid from the science of anthropology, to which 
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England has contributed so much; we have been 
supplied—not indeed with ‘a key to all the mytho- 
logies, but with one that unlocks many of the 
mysteries of myth and reveals some strange secrets 
of early life and thought. The influence of such a 
work as the late Professor Robertson Smith's Reigzon 
of the Semites has been and will be very powerful in 
this line of research; I am glad to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to it, as well as to the valuable treatise 
recently published by Mr. Frazer, Zhe Go/den Bough ; 
nor can the interest and importance of Mr. Lang’s 
pioneer-work in this field be ignored. My own book 
has, however, a different aim from any of these; 
I have tried to disentangle myth from religion, only 
dealing with the former so far as it seems to illustrate 
or reveal the latter, and have aimed at giving a 
complete account of the names and ideas that were 
attached, and of the ceremonies that were consecrated, 
by the Greek states to their chief divinities. 

In these two volumes that are now appearing I have 
proceeded from the account of the Zeus-cult to the 
examination of the worships of Hera, Athena, Artemis, 
and Aphrodite, and of certain subordinate personages 
associated with them. This order seemed a reasonable 
one to adopt, because it is natural to study the cults of 
Zeus and Hera side by side, and because it is con- 
venient to group the other goddesses with Hera in 
order to appreciate their traits of affinity and points 
of contrast. 

Partly to avoid the awkward accumulation of cita- 
tions at the foot of each page, partly to bring the literary 
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evidence before the eyes of the student in a sifted and 
methodical form, I have appended to the account of 
each cult a table of ‘Schriftquellen’ or references to 
inscriptions and classical authors. Though these con- 
siderably swell the bulk of the work I am encouraged 
to think that the labour will not have been wasted. 
It is vain to hope that these citations include all that 
is relevant and that my research has been nowhere 
at fault, for, apart from other difficulties, nearly every 
month brings to light fresh inscriptions that may 
modify one’s views on important points; the utmost 
I can hope is that the chief data hitherto available are 
collected here, and that I have been able to exclude 
what is irrelevant. 

As regards the archaeological chapters, I have tried 
to enumerate all the cult-monuments, so far as any- 
thing definite is known about them; this is not so 
difficult a task, as these are comparatively few. In the 
chapters on the ideal types of each divinity my task 
has been mainly one of selection; I have tried to con- 
fine myself for the most part to those of which my 
studies in the various museums and collections of 
Europe have given me personal knowledge. 

It has been my object to restrict myself as far as 
possible to the statement of the facts, and not to 
wander too far into the region of hypothesis and con- 
troversy. One’s work thus incurs the risk of a dryness 
and coldness of tone; and the risk is all the greater 
because, while Greek mythology was passionate and 
picturesque, Greek religion was, on the whole, sober 
and sane. An emotional exposition of it may be of 
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great value for the purposes of literature; but for the 
purposes of science it is best to exhibit the facts, as 
far as possible, in a dry light. 

In the earliest days of my studies in this field, I was 
bred in the strictest sect of German mythologists; but 
some time before I contemplated writing on the sub- 
ject I had come to distrust the method and point of 
view that were then and are even now prevalent in 
German scholarship; and I regret that hostile criti- 
cism of much German work should take so prominent 
a place in my book. I regret this all the more because 
I owe a personal debt of gratitude, which I warmly 
acknowledge, to the German universities, that were 
the first to recognize the importance of this subject 
and that open their doers so hospitably to the foreign 
student. 

My best thanks are due to the Directors of various 
museums who have readily aided me in procuring 
many of the plates, and still more to the many per- 
sonal friends who have kindly assisted me in the 
revision of the proof-sheets, especially to Professor 
Ramsay of Aberdeen, to Mr. Macan of University 
College, Oxford, to Mr. Warde Fowler of Lincoln 
College, and to Mr. Pogson Smith of St. John’s 
College. 

I regret that these two volumes should have 
appeared without an index, which it was thought 
convenient to reserve till the end of the third volume. 
I hope that the rather ample table of contents may 
to some extent atone for this defect. 

I may add one word in conclusion on the English 
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spelling of Greek names. Objections can easily be 
raised against the over-precise as well as against the 
over-lax system; I have compromised between the 
two by adopting for the less familiar names a spelling 
as consonant as possible with the Greek, while for 
those that are of more common occurrence I have 
tried to keep the usual English form. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


Exeter Cotiece, Oxrorp, 
December, 1895. 
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THE CULTS OF THE GREEK 
STATES 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE history of Greek religion, so much neglected in our 
country, is often mistaken for a discussion concerning its 
origins. The main scope of the present work is not the 
question of origin, but a survey of the most important texts 
and monuments that express the actual religious concep- 
tions of the various Greek communities at different historical 
epochs. Such a study evidently concerns the student of 
the literature no less than the student of the archaeology of 
Greece, although the subject has been hitherto approached 
rather from the archaeological side. The question of origins 
may be put aside, although it may be true that one does not 
fully and perfectly know the present character of a fact unless 
one also knows the embryology of it. Yet this dictum 
expresses more the ideal of knowledge than a practical method 
of working. In dealing with so complicated a phenomenon as 
the religion of a people, it is surely advisable to consider 
separately and first the actual facts, the actual beliefs in the 
age of which we have history, rather than the prehistoric 
germ from which they arose. Again, this is the only aspect 
of the problem that directly concerns the student of the 
Greek world pure and simple, for the other line of inquiry, 
touching the birth of the nation’s religion, can never be 
followed out within the limits of that nation’s literature and 
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monuments. And there are especial difficulties attaching to 
such an inquiry, for the origin is probably much more remote 
than is commonly supposed, and the inquirer is generally 
dealing with an age of which there is no direct evidence. To 
reconstruct the primitive thought requires all the aid that 
can be supplied by philology, anthropology, and the com- 
parative study of religions, and so far the reconstruction is 
neither solid nor final. Great results were expected when 
first philology, with new methods and new material, was 
applied to the explanation of Greek myths and divine 
personages. The result has been meagre and disappointing. 
and this is perhaps due to three causes. 

First, the philologist was working under the influence of the 
newly discovered Sanskrit language, and his point of departure 
for theological deductions was the Vedic literature, which was 
considered to be primitive, and to give the key to the myths 
and mythic religion of Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs*. But the 
Vedic religion is already comparatively advanced, and gives 
but little clue to the origins and development of the religions 
of the other Aryan peoples. 

Secondly, the philology of many of the interpreters of 
Greek myth and religion has been often unscientific, the 
earliest of them belonging to that period when the phonetic 
laws of vowel changes were not sufficiently understood, and 
when it was only an affair of consonants, and the later of 
them merely skirmishing on the ground in amateur fashion ». 


® Vide Maury, “Histoire des religions 
de la Gréce antique, vol. 1. p. 32. 

> Apart from the etymological dis- 
coveries about the name of Zeus, the 
chief contributions of philology to our 
knowledge of the origins of Greek re- 
ligious personages have been supposed 
to be the identification of ’Epwvs with 
Sanskrit Saranyt-s, and Hermes or Her- 
meias with Sarameyas; these were first 
publicly put forward by Kuhn (Die Herad- 
hunft des Feuers, &c. 2nd ed. pp. 6-8), 
and have been widely accepted, They 
are condemned however by more recent 
philology ; the original form in Greek 


of Saranytis would have been cepenvs, 
which would have become cepervs and 
then épewds: "Epwds unaccountably lacks 
the rough breathing, and contains an 
unaccountable long «, which never in 
Greek takes the place of «. And the 
word Saranyts has the appearance of 
being a word of specifically Sanskrit 
derivation, which has not come down 
from the ‘ Ursprache.’ Nor is there any 
foundation in Greek and Sanskrit my- 
thology for the identification ; for the 
story of Saranyus taking the form of 
a mare is not in the Rigveda, and may 
be a mere aetiological invention of the 
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Thirdly, the philologists have mainly devoted themselves 
to maintain the view that the myths are allegorical accounts 
of physical phenomena. and the mythic figures are the per- 
sonification of the elements and the powers of nature. It is 
often supposed that this process of interpretation is a new 
discovery of German science of the last generation; but in 
reality it is as old as the sixth century B.c.*, and was rife 
in the fifth-century philosophy, in the poetry of Euripides 
and the younger comedy, and is a constant theme of the 
later philosophies and the early patristic literature. Of course 
the modern writers” have dealt far more seriously and fruit- 
fully with the theme, and by a comparison of the various 
groups of national myths, many luminous suggestions have been 
made of the way in which natural phenomena may be worked 
up into legends of personages. But as applied to the origins 
of Greek religion and the explanation of its development, the 
theory has produced only inconsequence and confusion ; and it 
leaves little room for foreign influences, for the possibility that 
a deity might have been borrowed as a fully formed concrete 
person, having among his new worshippers no physical con- 
notation whatever. The assumption explicit or implicit of 
writers of this school is generally this, that each Greek divinity 
represents some department or force in nature®, and the formula 


commentator, and the myth which has 
been supposed to correspond, about 
Demeter Erinys being pursued by Kronos 
in the form of a horse, has nothing to 
do with the Erinyes proper. The theory 
that Sdrameya-s is to be identified with 
“Epyetas founders on the first vowel: the 
Greek equivalent should be ‘Hpepe:-os. 
For the views expressed in this note, I 
am indebted to the kindness of my 
friend Professor Macdonell. 

* Vide Schol. Ven. //. 20. 67; Thea- 
genes sees in the Homeric battle of the 
gods the warfare in the elements, and 
the opposition of certain moral ideas. 

* In such works as Kuhn's Die Heraé- 
kunft des Feuers, &c., and in Schwarz 
Der Ursprung der Mythologie, in spite of 
mistaken etymology and interpretation, 


much valuable material has been 
gathered and sifted, though valuable 
more for the general history of folklore 
and ritual than for the study of Greek 
religion. Ofstill greater scientific value 
is Mannhardt’s Wald- und Feldhulte. 

© Welcker, Gritechische Goétterlehre, 
1. p. 324, says ‘Aus Naturgottern... 
sind alle .. . persdniichen Gétter 
hervorgegangen: the object of the 
history of Greek religion is, according 
to him, to discover the nature-origin of 
the divinity and to trace it out in the 
myths. The principle is accepted by 
Maury in his //istotre des religions de 
fa Grice antique, though his work 
is chiefly occupied with a statement of 
the historical facts. The method and 
subject-matter of Preller's Griechische 
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which they often put forward, or at least appear to take for 
granted, is that the deity is a personification of that sphere or 
department. But it is doubtful whether this formula is ever of 
any avail for explaining the origins of any religion; whether 
‘the personification of a natural phenomenon’ is a phrase 
appropriate to the process. which gives birth to the earliest 
religious conceptions of a primitive race*. The words suggest 
the belief that, for instance, the primitive ancestor of the Greek 
was aware of certain natural phenomena as such, and then by 
a voluntary effort gave them a personal and human form in 
his imagination. Something like this undoubtedly happened 
in the case of the personification of the mountain. Ordinarily 
when walking up Olympos the Greek knew well enough 
that he was not treading on the bones and flesh of a living 
being, and he was under no illusion ; then for purposes of his 
own he chose to personify it, knowing well that the natural 
phenomenon was one thing, the person another. But this 
was at quite the latest epoch of Greek religion, and exhibits 
probably a relatively late mental tendency or power. It is 
doubtful if the primitive mind could personify things thus, for 
it probably lacked this sense of the limits of personality, or 
the border-line between the sentient and the non-sentient, 
or the distinction between human natural or supernatural 
phenomena, The aboriginal Greek may have regarded the 
mountain, or the sky, or the stone as sentient, possessed with 
power to help him or to hurt him; and may have tried to 
appease it with certain rites, without believing in a definite 
and clearly conceived person who lived in the sky or in the 
mountain. The superstitious man in Theophrastus seems to 
have held this view about the sacred stones which he daily 


Mythologie is based on the same idea, 
Terhaps the best exposition of the 
historical facts of certain parts of Greek 
religion that has yet appeared, free from 
any theory about origins, is to be 
found in K.O. Miiller’s //ellenische 
Slamme, 

® Schwarz, in his Der Ursprung der 
Mythologie, takes a more correct view 


than many writers of his school, when 
he says ‘ fiir unsere alteste Zeit existirt 
der Begriff einer sogenannten Symbolik 
.-- noch gar nicht,’ &c., p. 12. 

> Dio Chrys. Or. 12. p. 233 Dind. 
Gore wal modAdAol trav BapBdpaw mevig 
re wal dmopig réxvns cpyn Oeods émovo- 
pafove: wai Sévdpa dpyd Kwai donpovs 
AiBous. 
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anointed with oil. A distinct stage would be that at which 
the man personifies the object, as the early Greek may have 
personified the Sun or the Moon, or as the late Greek personified 
Olympos: it is proper to this view that the definite person is 
supposed to be in or about the object, and has no action or 
life independent of it®% A third stage is that to which Greek 
religion, as we first know it, had attained: the object of worship 
is a personal divinity who may happen to reside in a certain 
sphere of nature and administer the laws of that sphere, but 
has a real complicated existence independent of it and not 
wholly to be explained in reference to the laws of it. Now 
those who have followed the physical interpretation of Greek 
divinities are rarely explicit as regards these distinctions. We 
are told that the etymological proof is complete that the 
various branches of the Aryan family worshipped the sky- 
god, because the various ethnic names of the chief god 
contain a root which means ‘bright’ or ‘sky’ (div or dyn)”. 
But the question of great importance concerning the original 
idea still remains; does philology prove that the primitive 
Aryan tribes worshipped the sky as such—as an animated 
thing, a fetish; or on the other hand as a personal being 
anthropomorphic and clearly defined, but with power and 
functions limited to the sky; or lastly as a personal god who 
lived in the sky, and was therefore called the sky-god (just 
as all the divinities living in the heavens might be called 
Ovpaviwves), but as one who could be detached from his 
element and exercise moral or physical influences elsewhere ? 

It would seem that we must have some sort of answer to 
these questions, before we can say that we have found the 
primitive Aryan idea of divinity, even though we may be sure 
that that idea was physical or derived immediately from the 
physical world. But the mere presence of the root ‘div’ in 
the various names of the chief god does not tell us at all 

* Oceanos and Gaea are instances of pp. 491, appears to be that the original 
such crude personifications. root dyu was applied first to God in 

> Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, i. a spiritual sense and then to the sky; 
p-135-Preller-Robert, Griechische Mytho- but that the two meanings had become 


logie, 1. p. 118. Prof. Max Miiller’s fused in the divinity before the separa- 
view in the Science of Language, 2. tion of the races. 
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in what sense the sky was worshipped. Otto Gruppe— 
a desperate sceptic in regard to other systems than his 
own—maintains that it does not even prove that the sky was 
worshipped in any sense whatever by all the tribes, but that 
the root may have originally signified ‘bright’ and could 
serve equally well to form the word meaning sky and the 
word meaning God ®*. 

Now the name of Zeus is the only name in the whole of 
the Greek Pantheon upon which philology has anything 
certain to say, and what it says does not seem to amount to 
so much as was at first supposed. All attempts to explain 
the other Greek names of divinities, with the possible ex- 
ception of Semele and Dionysos, have been unsuccessful. 
Demeter was undoubtedly regarded by the Greeks at certain 
times as an earth goddess, and Aj is a dialect-form of Ty, 
so that ‘mother-earth’ would seem to be a translation for 
Demeter in accord with etymology and ancient religious 
belief; but modern philology” pronounces this to be an 
impossible compound, and we have no right to say that 
the name Demeter means mother-earth. And if we do not 
know the meaning of Demeter, the case seems desperate with 
such names as Apollo, Artemis and Athene. 

Deprived then of the aid of etymology, the writers of this 
sect have tried to fix the original meaning of the god or 
goddess by an analysis of the various myths attaching to the 
personage. And the result is disheartening enough, and 
might discredit the physical theory. The whole realm of 
nature has been ransacked ; sun, moon and stars, storm-cloud, 
lightning, the blue sky, the dawn, the evening, have each 
in turn been taken as the substance of this or that divinity, 
and very recently a French writer M. Ploix in an extra- 
ordinarily wrong book has proved that every Greek and 
Latin deity is the twilight. What is most remarkable is that 
the storm-cloud and the blue sky are sometimes found to be 
of equal use in explaining all the myths and all the cult of the 
same personage. 


® Die Griechischen Kulte und Mythen, pp. 119-120. 
» Ahrens, Dor. Dial. p. 80. 
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If we believe that in the background of all the various 
Greek religious personages, who in the clear light of Greek 
religion appeared as ethical ideal figures, there is a physical 
phenomenon, it may be useful to go on trying to find it. 
But though serious arguments may be urged for this 
belief, there are two errors that are often committed in the 
investigation. In the first place the distinction is often 
ignored between the primitive idea and the ideas that were 
in the mind of the Greek worshipper of this or that historical 
epoch : for instance the writer often fails to note that Athene, 
who originally may have been the air, or the storm-cloud, 
or the twilight, was certainly never one of these things, or 
a personification of one, for the Athenian who sacrificed to 
her in any age of which we have distinct record*. The other 
is a serious error in logic: it is often argued that because 
a certain divinity was originally merely an elementary power, 
therefore all the legends and all the attributes of that divinity 
can and should be explained in reference to that element of 
which the god or goddess is the expression. To what quaint 
results this method of reasoning leads we can best gather 
from Roscher’s article in his Ausfiihrliches Lexikon on Athene. 
Athene, according to him, was the thunder-cloud and her origin 
and career are thus explained: she is called Athene Salpinx, 
not because, as a goddess very inventive in the arts, she in- 
vented the trumpet, but because the thunder is loud and the 
trumpet is loud and a poet might call the thunder trumpet- 
voiced. By a parity of reasoning she becomes a goddess of 
war because the thunder is warlike, and she invented the ship 
and the chariot, because the thunder-cloud is often regarded 
as a ship and as a chariot. She also becomes a goddess of | 
peace and the arts of life, owing to a very curious metaphor. 
The cloud was described as a woollen fleece; and wool was 
spun; therefore Athene appeared as a spinning-goddess. Now 
spinning implies a certain degree of intellect, therefore the 
spinning-goddess becomes the goddess of wisdom, social, 
political or any other kind; and her whole character is thus 

* Aristoph. Pax 410, 411 hyeis piv div (rots Geois) Ovoper, rovToo: 5é (LeAnvyp 
wal “HAig’) of BapBapor Ovovar. 
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deduced. One cannot help feeling the unreality of this, which 
seems the reductio ad absurdum of the physical-allegorical 
theory*. To preserve oneself from this, one may maintain that, 
even if we allow that a physical fact formed the background of 
the personal idea, the intellectual or moral concepts could be 
brought into it without any dependence on that fact, as the 
goddess might become the pre-eminent divinity of a progressive 
race that would connect with her name the various stages of 
their progress. Granted this, it must then be allowed not 
only that the question of origins stands apart from the 
question about the later historical facts, but that the discovery 
of the origin will often throw but little light on these. 

The great merit of the writers of this school is that they 
were the first who attempted by scientific method to bring 
some order into the chaos of mythology. But the more 
recent study of anthropology has contributed much more to 
the explanation of mythology and some part of religion ; its 
pretensions are fewer, its hypotheses more stable and real, and 
its range of comparison wider. In the explanation of Greek 
religion by means of anthropological ideas and methods, 
English research has taken the lead; although there are 
many valuable suggestions tending to the same point of 
view in Mannhardt’s Wald- und Feldkulte; and the article on 
Dionysos in Roscher’s Lexikon is an important contribution 
to this inquiry. Taking Mr. Lang's treatise on A/yth Ritual 
and Religion or Mr. Fraser's Golden Bough as instances of 
recent anthropological work bearing on Greek religion, one 
sees that they deal less with the question of origins, or with 
the primitive thing or the primitive thought out of which and 
by which the Godhead was evolved, than with the question 
of survivals, the inquiry how far a certain part of the ritual 
and mythology of the more developed nations can be explained 


® As an instance of the confusion 
which might be introduced into the 
interpretation of classical texts, by the 


vepéAa, a poetical description of the 
shirt of Nessus which wrapt Heracles 
in a cloud of deadly smoke. Paley 


application of the solar theory of myths, 
we might take Paley’s absurd inter- 
pretation of Sophocles’ phrase in the 
Trachiniae (line 831) Kevravpou povia 


explains it as though Sophocles were 
unconsciously repeating the language 
of a lost solar myth. 
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by means of the ritual and mythology of savage or primitive 
society. The assumption is that primitive man spontaneously 
ascribes to his divinities much of his own social habits and 
modes of thought, and that mythology is not merely highly 
figurative conversation about the weather, but like ritual itself 
is often a reflexion of by-gone society and institutions. It is 
ritual that is chiefly the conservative part of religion. And 
in ritual the older and cruder ideas are often held as in 
petrifaction, so that the study of it is often as it were the 
study of unconscious matter, in so far as it deals with facts of 
worship of which the worshipper does not know the meaning 
and which frequently are out of accord with the highest reli- 
gious consciousness of the community. The anthropologist 
does not pretend to do more than supply us with a new 
key for the interpretation of certain parts of mythology and 
ritual, but the results of this new science have been already of 
the greatest value for the student of Greek cults and much 
more may be hoped from it; it has done much to explain the 
strange contradiction that often exists between the ritualistic 
act and the more ideal view about the divinity, and the study 
of a very important chapter in the history of Greek religion, 
‘the chapter on sacrifice, depends almost wholly on its aid. 

The account of the historical period of Greek religion must 
deal equally with the literature and the monuments; it is 
from the combined testimony of both that we learn what the 
religion was in reality to the people themselves, what were its 
processes of organic growth, what were its transitions from 
lower to higher forms. Both are records, but of unequal 
value. The literature takes precedence of the monuments 
because its testimony begins at an earlier date. 

The poems of Homer testify to a highly developed 
structure of religious thought, showing us clear-cut personal 
forms of divinities with ethical and spiritual attributes. But 
the contemporary art, standing alone, would suggest that the 
Greeks had hardly arrived at the anthropomorphic stage of 
religion at all, but were still on the lowest level of fetishism. 
This of course only means that poetry attained a power of 
spiritual expression at a far earlier date than did painting or 
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sculpture. But when Greek art was developed it became 
a truer record of the national and popular belief than the 
literature. For the painter and still more the sculptor was 
usually the servant of the state, executing state-commissions ; 
he could not then break away from tradition, but must 
embody in his work the popular view about the divinity, how- 
ever much he might refine and idealize. On the other hand 
the poet or the philosophic writer was far more free. He 
could express the aspirations of the few, could put forth 
religious conceptions such as are found in Pindar and 
Euripides reaching far beyond the range of the popular view. 
But the history of any religion is equally concerned with 
testimony such as this; for it has to deal with the twofold 
question, what was the average meaning of the religion for 
the nation, and whaf ideal expression did it occasionally 
receive. And the latter question must often be discussed 
before we can sufficiently answer the former. For instance, 
it is not impossible, as may afterwards be shown, that the 
later popular view about Ourania Aphrodite was coloured by 
the Platonic interpretation of the title. 

But the art and the literature were not mere records of 
the religion; they were forces that directly or indirectly 
assisted its growth. It is a saying partially true that Greek 
theology took its shape from Homer*. His poems were 
doubtless a great moment in that development from a stage 
of religious thought, at which the divinities were amorphous, 
vague in outline and character, lacking ethical quality, to the 
stage of clear and vivid anthropomorphism, of which the 
personal forms are plastic and precise. We need not regard 
Homer as a religious reformer, consciously setting himself to 
refine away the monstrous and primitive elements of the 
religion. The result is still the same; as the fruit of his 
poetic work and imagination the people inherited a higher 
and clearer religious view. The Greek epic poetry is probably 


" Herodotus ina well-known passage “EAAna, «al rota: Geoio: tds tnwrvpias 
somewhat exaggerates their influence ddvres, wal riuds Te eal réxvas dueAdvres, 
when he says of Hesiod and Homer al cidea abraw onuhvartes 2. 53. 
otro 5é elow ol mohoavres Geoyovinv 
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the first national expression of the belief that the gods were 
concerned with the general interests of men; and to such 
a belief it was necessary that the gods themselves should 
assume a human aspect, in order that they should act in 
human affairs. We may believe that not only Greek poetry 
but Greek music played a part in this characterization of the 
divinities, this fixing of the types, as a particular mode of 
music, expressive of a certain ethical idea, became appropriate 
to a particular worship*. It was long before Greek art could 
exert such an influence; and the national mind must have 
become habituated to conceive of the divinities in clear 
human outlines before the national art could so express 
them. But when it had attained freedom and _ sufficient 
mastery over form, it probably reacted on the religious 
conception with a power greater and more immediate than 
any that the literature could exercise. It is here a question 
about the sculpture and painting that filled the temples and 
sacred places, and it is clear at once that no other product of 
the Greek imagination could be so public or so popular as 
these; if these then in any way transformed or refined Greek 
religion, the people in general would be reached by the 
change, and would be the less inclined to challenge it or 
view it with suspicion, because the sculptor and the painter 
in any public commission worked always within the lines of 
the popular creed. I may afterwards note some special 
instances in which their work can be proved to have 
ameliorated or in some way modified the current religion ; 
it is enough to say here that their refining influence appears 
in their choice of subject-matter, and as a result of a certain 
tendency of style. It appears in the former, inasmuch as 
the gross and barbarous elements in the myths and lower 
folklore intrude themselves but rarely even into vase-paint- 
ing, the lowest of all the Greek arts of design, and scarcely 
at all into monumental sculpture and painting. These dealt 


® Athen. 14. 626 wapd podvos "Ap- Oeovs buvevor. The vdpos opfios was 
wacw ol waides tx vnmiov é0ifovrac kard = proper to Athena and Ares, Plut. de 
vopov Tors buvous xal maavas, ols txacro = A/us. c. 29 and 33. 
Kata Ta waTpia Tors Emxwpious fpwas Kai 
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with the highest forms of the Olympian religion, which were 
free from obscenity and almost free from superstitious and 
obscure mysticism. Also the mere formal development of 
style, though guided perhaps by an artistic rather than 
a conscious religious instinct, yet reacted on the religious 
fecling. The long continued schooling throughout the 
archaic and transitional periods had won for the perfected 
Greek sculpture of the fifth century its two primary 
qualities, its disciplined and ideal treatment of forms and 
its earnestness of ethical expression, the two qualities con- 
noted by the Greek term ceyuvorns. Such a style, avoiding 
mere naturalism and emotional exaggeration, was supremely 
fitted for the creation of religious types; and working upon 
these, it made the personages of the Greek polytheism more 
human and more real for the imagination, more ideal in form 
and ethical content. And it was truly said of the masterpiece 
of Pheidias, that it added something to the received religion, 
and that no man could conceive of Zeus otherwise than as 
this sculptor showed him. 

Taking then the monuments and the literature both as 
records and as formative influences in Greek religion, I 
wish to note the chief facts in the worship of each divinity, 
to distinguish when possible between the earlier and later 
stages, to mention the leading local cults and to give the 
general Pan-hellenic conception when such exists, taking 
account only of such myths as throw light on the religious 
idea, and finally to describe the main characteristic repre- 
sentations of each divinity in the monuments. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ANICONIC AGE. 


THE Homeric poems, as has been said, present us with 
a group of divinities not at all regarded as personifications of 
the various forces and spheres of nature, but as real personages 
humanly conceived with distinct form and independent action. 
We have no clear trace in the literature legend and cults of 
Greece of that earlier stage which is often supposed to precede 
polytheism in the cycle of religious development, a stage of 
polydaemonism when the objects of worship are vague com- 
panies of ‘numina’ nameless and formless. There is no 
evidence of this, as regards Greek religion, in the statement of 
Herodotus that the Pelasgians attached no names to their 
divinities, for Herodotus is in the first place defending an 
unscientific thesis that most of the Greek divinities derived 
their names from Egypt, and may be only referring to the 
primitive custom of avoiding the name of the divinity in 
ritual®. Nor are Hesiod’s lines, that speak of the thirty 
thousand daemones of Zeus, the ‘watchers of mortal men,’ 
any proof that Greek religion had passed through that earlier 
stage ; for Hesiod is often perfectly free in the creation of such 
unseen moral agencies, or if there is some popular belief 
underlying this conception, it is that which was attached to 
hero-worship; but however old this may be it cannot be 
proved to be prior in the history of Greek religion to the 
higher cult. At the very threshold, then, of Greek history, 
the religion is already clearly anthropomorphic ; the ordinary 
Greek of the Homeric period did not imagine his God 


* Herod, 2. 52 vide Maury, Histoire des religions de la Gréce antique, sub init. 
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under the form of a beast but under the form of a man*. 
He did not, however, as yet represent him in this form either 
in marble or wood, as a general rule. It is important to note 
that we have no express reference in Homer to any statue or 
idol in human shape, excepting the allusion to the idol of 
Athene Polias in Troy. As to the reality of this there can 
be no doubt, for Homer tells us how the women bore the 
peplos in procession to the citadel to lay it on the knees of 
the goddess. She must, therefore, have been represented as 
seated, and with lower parts of human shape, and if the words 
in line 311, avéveve 5€ TadAas ’Adjrn, refer to the image itself, 
then the head also was of human semblance. We note also 
that temple-building, another sign of the anthropomorphic 
conception, is abundantly proved to have been known to 
Homer’s age by Homeric passages. We hear of this very 
temple of Athcne on the acropolis of Troy, fitted with doors 
and bolts, and the Adivos ovdds of Apollo at Delphi. But on 
the whole the poems of Homer supply us with sufficient 
evidence that the worship of his age was still aniconic; and of 
this we have abundant positive evidence from other sources. 
Botticher in his Baumculius® has collected the proofs, that 
among the objects which had no human semblance, but served 
as dydApara, or emblems of the divinity, the tree takes a very 
prominent place in many nations ritual. But we find in the 
earliest period of Greek religion of which we have any record 
that it is never the tree itself which is worshipped, simply in 
its own right, but the tree is regarded as the shrine of the 
divinity that houses within it; thus we may explain the epithets 
évdevdpos of Zeus', and the legend of Helene Dendritis °. 
Nor is it the tree as such that is the dyaApa, but the stock or 
carved trunk, that is, the tree artificially wrought upon in 
some rude way. The dyadua of Aphrodite dedicated by 
Pelops was wrought out of a fresh verdant myrtle tree’. At 
Samos a board was the emblem of Hera®: two wooden stocks 
joined together by a cross-picce was the sign of the Twin- 
brethren at Sparta™, and a wooden column encircled with ivy 


® Vide Note at the end of the chapter. © Vide especially the chapter entitled 
> 11. 6. 300. Umriss des Hellenischen Baumcultus, 
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was consecrated to Dionysus at Thebes '®. But more com- 
monly the sacred aniconic object is the stone, sometimes in its 
natural state, untouched by any art, as the Ai@os dpyos of the 
Thespian Eros"; but still more usually it is the wrought stone 
that fulfils the religious purpose. Thus Apollon Aguieus was 
represented by a cone-shaped column *!, and Pausanias speaks 
of an Artemis Patroa ‘ fashioned like a pillar’. And from 
the fragment of the Phoronis mentioned by Clemens '*, we 
learn that the ancient emblem of Hera at Argos was a tall 
column. Other instances will be noted later. 

Now it is important to see that the view prevalent in the 
earliest historic period of Greece about these Aniconic objects 
is more advanced than the view of primitive fetishism ; for 
they seem never, except in a few isolated instances, to have 
been revered by the Greeks as objects of independent 
efficacy, of nameless divine power, producing, if properly dealt 
with, miraculous effect. This may have been their aboriginal 
character, but they came to be adopted by the higher poly- 
theism, and, when it was no longer understood why the 
stone in itself should be sacred, legends are invented attaching 
it to this or that divinity of the local cult *°. Thus the Omphalos 
at Delphi becomes the stone of Hestia, and another sacred 
stone was holy because it was that which Saturn swallowed. 
Lastly, these objects are usually not regarded as the actual 
divinity but as the sign of his presence; although in the 
Arcadian worship of Zeus Kanzoéras, which will be noticed 
below, the stone appears to have been named as if it were the 
god himself. 
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NOTE. 


The statement in the text would have to be modified if we supposed 
that the epithet Booms of Hera and yAaveoms of Athene meant in 
Homer ‘ cow-faced’ and ‘owl-faced,’ and that the goddesses were ever 
conceived by him as having the face ofa cow or the face of anowl. Now, 
certainly Booms ought to mean cow-faced, rather than ox-eyed, on the 
analogy of travpwrds, an epithet of wine in /o# (fr. 9, Bergk), and of 
Dionysos Orphic. Hymn 29. 4,and éW more usually means face than eye 
in Homer. A cow-faced Hera may have been a form indigenous in 
Greece or imported from Egypt, and need not be explained by any 
reference to a worship of the moon. But Schliemann’s archaeological 
evidence is inconclusive: he gives on Plates A, B, C, D of Mycenae and 
Tiryns reproductions of terra-cotta figures and cows-heads, and he 
thinks he has found females with cows-horns protruding at the side of 
their breasts, and he calls these images of Hera So@ms; but, as the writer 
of the article on Hera in Roschers Zeaicon remarks, these terra-cotta 
figures may simply denote offerings taking the place of real cow-sacrifices 
(cf. images of little pigs to Demeter) ; and the horns at the sides of the 
female images are merely crude representations of arms. And Homer 
also applies the epithet to mortals, to a handmaid of Helen (//. 3. 144), 
to Phylomedusa wife of Areithoos (Od. 7. 10), and to one of the Nymphs 
of Thetis (cf. the name of the Oceanid in Hesiod, 7heog. 355 MAovra 
Soa@ms). Now there is no reason why it should not mean the same in 
all these cases. But in what possible not uncomplimentary sense could 
women be called cow-faced? Either this original meaning had been 
forgotten, and Homer applies it to Hera mechanically from mere tradition, 
and thence it becomes aterm of meaningless praise for mortal women 
because properly an epithet of a goddess, or it means for Homer ox-eyed, 
with large lustrous eyes. Ineither case then Homer does not consciously 
conceive of Hera as cow-faced. YAavxames stands on a different footing, 
for it need only mean ‘ bright-faced,’ and Schliemann’s ‘ owl-eyed ’ or ‘ owl- 
faced’ idols at Hissarlik are not owl-faced at all. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ICONIC AGE. 


IT is important for the history of Greek cult to consider 
the question when the object first became iconic, or when the 
process of art had advanced so far as to make idolatry possible. 
The wooden elxéy is at least as early as Homer's period; and 
while a certain artistic record begins from the latter half of 
the seventh century, the works of Daedalus belong to the 
prehistoric age, and may roughly be assigned to the ninth 
century. But according to tradition, the wooden idols 
attributed to Daedalus were not the most primitive in form. 
We may go then still further back for the beginnings of 
iconism in Greek worship. 

The uncouth human-shaped idols found on the ruins of 
Troy and Mycenae give us no clue for the present question, 
since we do not know their date even approximately, and we do 
not know whether in the remotest degree they were Greek in 
origin; the most developed is almost certainly Babylonian. 
The iconic impulse probably came from the East, for from 
the tenth century onwards the fame of the carved idols of 
Egypt and Assyria must have been spreading through the 
Greek world; the impulse may have come thence, but not the 
prevalent form, as I have elsewhere tried to show, though 
certain special types can be traced to an Oriental model. 

Much of the idol-work of Egypt and Assyria was therio- 
morphic—whereas the earliest image under which the Greek 
divinity proper was figured was the image of man. The 
instances to the contrary that may be quoted are of insufficient 


* Archaeol. Review, November 1888, p. 167. 
C 2 
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weight to disprove this*, for we know nothing certain about 
any monument that showed Hera as cow-headed, or Athene 
as owl-eyed ; the bull-headed Dionysos-Zagreus is compara- 
tively late—or is at all events not the earliest conception of 
Dionysos. We have a doubtful record in Pausanias of 
a horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia, the existence of this 
strangely-shaped idol being only attested by vague popular 
tradition»; and lastly a more certain account of the idol of 
Eurynome near Phigaleia, a mysterious goddess who was 
probably a primitive form of Artemis, and who was represented 
half-woman, half-fish. If we assume this to be a genuinely 
Hellenic divinity, this representation is the only real exception 
to the principle just mentioned. 

At the earliest stage of iconism, of which literature or monu- 
ments have left record, we find the form of the god darkly 
emerging from the inorganic block, the Al@os fea7ds, but the 
features of this embryo form are human. 

It concerns the history of the people’s religion to know in 
what way the image was regarded. Was it regarded merely as 
a symbol bringing home to the senses the invisible and remote 
divinity? Probably this was never the popular view, nor was it 
the original. We may believe that for the early and uncultivated 
Greek, as for all less advanced peoples, ‘the nature and power of 
the divinity were there in the image®.’ It is hard indeed to find 
any passage that establishes the exact identity of the deity and 
the image in ancient belief, but many show the view that the 
statue was in the most intimate sense the shrine or the édos of 
the divinity, and often animated by its presence. The statue 
of Hera turned aside when the blood of the Sybarites was 
shed at her altar?; and Iphigenia in Euripides’ play declares 
that the idol of Artemis showed the same aversion when the 


® Lenormant, Antiguités de la Troade, 
p- 21-23. Schliemann’s //ios, p. 288. 
Sch6mann’s Grtechische Allterthtimer, 
2. pp- 174-175- 

» The view of Milchhofer (Anfange d. 
Kunst in Griechenl. pp. 60-62), that this 
Demeter is identical with a horse-headed 


Gorgon that appears on early vases, 
will be discussed in the chapter on 
Demeter. 

© De La  Saussay’s 
schichte, vol. 1. p. 54. 

4 Athenae. p. 521. 
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matricide Orestes drew near *, and when the suppliants were 
dragged away to slaughter from the feet of the Palladion” of 
Siris, the goddess closed her eyes. The practice of chaining 
statues to prevent them abandoning their votaries illustrates 
the same conception. 

On the other hand, Greek literature is not wanting in 
passages that protest against the prevailing image-worship. 
The unreasonableness of prayer offered to idols was noted 
by Heraclitus’. Antisthenes of the Socratic School? declared 
that the image could teach nothing of the true nature of God, 
and Zeno* went so far as to deny the propriety of statues 
and temples alike. Even Menander* seriously combats the 
belief that the divinity can be propitiated by image or sacrifice. 
Thus the great idea expressed by the Hebrew prophets and 
by the teaching of the earliest Christian Church had revealed 
itself also to the more advanced among the Greeks. But here 
it remained the idea of a few thinkers, and it developed no 
tendency towards iconoclasm in Greek religion. Down to the 
last days of paganism the image retained its hold over the 
people's mind, and expressed for them more immediately than 
could be expressed in any other way all that they felt and 
believed about the nature of the divinity. 


® Jph. Taur. 1165. » Strabo, p. 264. 
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* Heraclitus, Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 44 P. (Bywater, /rag. 176). 


roigw dydApaat Touréoow evyovrat, dxoiov et tes Trois Bduoros AeoxNvevorro. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CRONOS. 


It is generally believed that the worship of Zeus was 
primeval among the Hellenes, their ancestors bringing it 
from a common Aryan centre, and that in the popular 
religion no organized system of divinities existed prior to 
the Olympian. Stated thus, this belief is reasonable, and yet 
we must take notice of cults that were perhaps pre-Hellenic, 
or at least belonged to an earlier period than the developed 
‘Olympian’ religion and survived long in certain localities by 
the side of this. We have to account for the prevalent 
legends concerning Cronos with his Titan dynasty and the 
Titanomachia which overthrew them. The question of origins 
must here be glanced at, for on the answers will depend 
whether we shall consider Cronos as a real personage in 
tradition and worship. Welcker*, who maintains that Zeus 
is the starting-point of Greek religion, explains away Cronos 
very ingeniously: he arose from a misunderstanding of an 
epithet of Zeus—Kpoviéns or Kpoviwy: this meant originally 
the Son of Time, a figurative way of naming the ‘ Eternal’ 
or ‘the Ancient of Days. Ata pre-Homeric period this was 
misinterpreted and understood as a son of Cronos, a mere 
nominis umbra. This theory, though accepted by some later 
writers, was born of false philology, a misleading theological 
bias, and an ignorance of what is really primitive in ancient 
religion. It is strange, as Mr. Lang has pointed out, that to 
this shadow should attach the most concrete and carnal 
myths in the whole of Greek mythology—myths that speak 


® Griechische Gotterlehre, 1, p. 140. 
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of a savage stage of thought, while the conception of the 
Eternal or the Ancient of Days belongs to a high range of 
metaphysic and religion. But the fatal obstacle is that Kpovos 
is thus made equivalent to Xpévos,—an impossible philological 
equation. The Greeks for the most part kept clear of the 
pitfall* into which Welcker and later writers have fallen, nor 
was the personification of time ever popular or ever received 
into the religion. 

Another explanation of Cronos is also based on false 
philology. He has been regarded” as identical with Helios, 
or as a kind of double of Zeus-Helios, and his name has been 
derived from xpafvw in the sense of ‘ripen.’ But the laws of 
vowel-change forbid the derivation, and xpatyw is not used in 
the sense of ‘ripen, nor is there any proof at all that in the 
early religion he is identical with Helios °, or is the double of 
Zeus. There is yet another theory that saves the primitive 
Greek religious world from the presence of Cronos—the 
theory maintained by Béttiger in his Kwnst-Mythologie*, 
that Cronos is simply the Phoenician god Moloch, the 
devourer of infants, who gradually fades away westward 
before the light of the rising Hellenic religion. Now the 
Greeks themselves must have found a strong likeness between 
the rites or characrer of Cronos and Moloch, for they 
identified the two gods. But they also identified Cronos 
with other Semitic, and even, as it seems, with Celtic divini- 
ties 19-1515, And there is no proof or probable evidence 
that the Phoenicians brought this religion to Elis, where the 
god was worshipped on Mount Cronion, or to Athens, where 
we hear of a temple of Rhea and Cronos and the feast of 
Cronia; and it is merely begging the question to say that 


® Aristotle, de Mundo, 7 Kpdvovu 52 mais 
nai ypévov A€yera:, seems to have been 
the first who brought the two words 
together. Eurip. Herac/. goo shows an 
uncertain reading. 

> Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, 
p- 71: in his later article on Kronos in 
Roscher's Lexikon he regards this deri- 
vation as doubtful. 


© His connexion with Helios is only 
attested by late and doubtful evidence; 
vide Ref. 8a. Such legends as the swal- 
lowing of the stone and the frequent 
consecration of meteoric stones to him 
cannot be made to support any solar 
theory about him. 

4 Vol. 1, pp. 221-222. 
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because the rites were sometimes savage and bloody, there- 
fore they were not indigenous in Greece. Besides, how did 
Zeus come to be considered the son of Moloch, and how did 
Moloch turn into an apparently mild divinity to whom was 
consecrated a festival that seems to have been a harvest-feast 
where masters and slaves rejoiced together? At least the 
theory that Cronos was Phoenician leaves much to be 
explained. Whether originally native or originally borrowed, 
the legend and character of Cronos have a flavour of very old 
religion. The Hesiodic theogony shows a certain speculative 
system, but it reflects many genuine and primitive ideas; for 
instance, Cronos and Zeus, who are the heads of their dynas- 
ties, are both the youngest sons; and this must be more than 
the caprice of the poet; it is probably a reminiscence of 
‘ Jiingstenrecht,’ a practice that had vanished from Greek 
institutions, and seems alien to the moral sense of Homer, 
who holds strongly that the Erinys supports the eldest son, and 
that therefore Poseidon must yield to Zeus the eldest-born. 
Again, we have the legends of Cronos savouring of human 
sacrifice and savage morality, and we have no right at once 
to conclude that these are Oriental or foreign, since human 
sacrifice was an institution of the early Greeks, as of most 
Aryan tribes, and traces of it survived down to a late period 
of Greek history. Then we find him asa scarcely remembered 
harvest-god, from whom the Attic feast of Kpéa*, a harvest- 
feast held in July, is named ; lastly, we have the story of his 
overthrow by Zeus, and scant honour is paid him in historic 
Greece. These facts would be unique and inexplicable if 
Kpévos were an abstraction, a mere personification. They 
can be best explained if we suppose him to be one of the 
figures of a lost and defeated religion; if the myth of the 
Titanomachy, which has absolutely no meaning as a nature- 


* Buttmann (Aythologus, ii. p. 54) 
supposes that the Cronia was not 
originally a feast consecrated to Cronos, 
but that the god in some way grew 
out of the feast; but the Scholiast on 
Demosthenes says that the feast was in 
honour of Cronos and Khea, and we 


have no other evidence, nor any other 
probable explanation of the name of 
the feast. 

> There is no sufficient reason for 
Mommsen’s view that the Cronia was 
originally a spring-festival (Heortologie, 
P- 79): 
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myth, that is, as a myth of thunder and lightning and earth- 
quakes and volcanoes®, is regarded as a vague record of the 
struggle of religions in the Greek world. This is undoubtedly 
part of the meaning of such myths as those concerning the 
sufferings of Dionysos, the hostility and the reconciliation of 
Apollo and Asclepios, the contest between Apollo and 
Heracles for the Delphic tripod, and the strange legend of 
the wrestling-match between Zeus and Cronos at Olympia °. 
One chief argument in favour of this view about the 
Titanomachy can be drawn from the myths concerning 
Themis, Prometheus and Briareus-Aegaeon. In the actual 
contest between the powers of Cronos and Zeus, these take 
a part favourable to the Olympians; and each of these 
personages was still honoured with cults in later periods of 
Greek history; Themis at Delphi, where her worship and 
oracular power preceded Apollo's, Prometheus at Athens, 
and Aegaeon at Euboea*. Now the myth that accounted 
for the disappearance of an older religion would naturally 
account for the survival in cult of some of the older cycle 
of deities by conceiving them as having acted against their 
own order, and as friends of the new dynasty. And when 
one traces the application of the word Titan, one finds 
the word as vague as the ethnic name ‘ Pelasgoi, and as 
the one denotes nothing more than the pre-historic people, 


* The part played by Briareus- Aegaeon 
is inconsistent with Preller’s interpreta- 
tion of the Titanomachy as a contest 
between the benign and destructive 
forces of nature, a light and storm- 
struygle; and many of the Titanic names 
are derived from roots denoting light 
or brightness, 

b Vide Ref. 1; this explanation of the 
legend has already been given by Prof. 
Robert in the new edition of Preller's 
Grtechische Mythologie, 1. p. 55, note 
2, sub fin. The view put forward in 
the text is more or less the same as 
was propounded by Leontiew in Arch. 
Anseiger, 1851, ‘ De Jovis apud Graecos 
cultu’: and is not inconsistent with the 


supposition that sometimes the Titan- 
name is only an older cult-name of an 
Olympian deity: vide M. Mayer, Die 
Giganten und Titanen, 

¢ Solinus, 11, 16 Titanas in ea (Eu- 
boea) antiquissime regnasse ostendunt 
ritus religionum. Briareo enim rem 
divinam Carystii faciunt, sicut Aegaconi 
Chalcidenses : nam omnis fere Euboea 
Titanum fuit regnum. Dr. Mayer 
supposes Briareus-Aegacon to be an 
older cult-title of Poseidon: but it 
appears more probable that Poseidon 
took the title occasionally of this older 
Euboean sea-giant: vide Callimach. 
Frag. 106. 
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the other may be taken as a vague term for the pre-historic 
god * 

Lastly, the slaves have certain privileges at the feast of 
Cronos: now the analogy of the pre-Hellenic Paliki-worship 
in Sicily and the privileges of the slaves that this cult 
guaranteed them, may explain this. The dispossessed god 
becomes often the god of slaves, or at least the slave, being 
frequently the aboriginal man, claims and is allowed his pro- 
tection’. The violence of the struggle between Zeus and 
Cronos may then be the religious counterpart of the struggles 
between the men of the religion of Zeus and the men of the 
older cults. Then Zeus having succeeded to Cronos’ supre- 
macy becomes his son, perhaps by the same sort of fiction 
as that which made Dionysos, the Thrakian-Phrygian god, 
the son of Zeus, or Asclepios the son of Apollo. This 
hypothesis in no way disturbs the cardinal belief of Aryan 
philology, that all the Aryan tribes worshipped a sky-god of 
cognate name to Zeus; for the evidence only seems to make 
probable the prehistoric existence in Greece of the worship 
of a leading god called Cronos. That the worshippers were 
primitive Greeks or Aryans we need not say. What sort of 
god he was we may partly gather from the legends; the 
stories about him swallowing his children, and mutilating his 
father Ouranos, whatever their cosmic meaning or physical 
symbolism may be, arose certainly from very low depths of 
the mythopoeic fancy, and Mr. Lang aptly compares certain 
Maori stories about the separation of Heaven and Earth*. 
As regards the ceremonies connected with his worship we 
know very little indeed. We are told that at Olympia' 
certain priests called Basilae sacrificed once a year to Cronos 
on the hill named after him at the spring equinox. At Athens 


* Dr. Mayer’s view that Titan is the Crete, at the feast of Poseidon at Troe- 


singular name of a ‘ Haupt-gottheit’ 
appears to lack support: the name is 
found rather as an appellative of many 
divine persons. 

> Athenaeus, p. 639, quotes similar 
instances of the privileges of slaves at 
other festivals: at the Hermaea in 


zen, and the Thessalian festival of Zeus 
called Peloria, The explanation sug- 
gested in the text would not so naturally 
apply to these. 

© Custom and Myth, p. 45, ‘The myth 
of Cronos.’ 
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a sacrificial cake was offered to him in the spring, on the 
fifteenth of Elaphebolion, but the feast of Cronia fell in the 
middle of the summer, and was regarded by Philochorus as 
a harvest-festival of ancient institution at which masters and 
slaves feasted together *%. The Roman poet, Accius, may 
be exaggerating when he speaks of the wide-spread pre- 
valence of this festival in Greece; we hear of it only at 
Athens, Rhodes®, and Thebes®, and at the last city of 
a musical contest that accompanied it. At Rhodes, if the 
Rhodian month Metageitnion corresponded to the Attic, it 
was a summer-festival, and it was about the same time of 
the year that offerings were made to Cronos at Cyrene‘ 
according to Macrobius, when the worshippers crowned 
themselves with fresh figs and honoured Cronos as another 
Aristaeus, as the god who taught men the use of honey 
and fruits. So far all this appears to be harmless ritual 
proper to a divinity of vegetation, such as the later Diony- 
sos, and the sickle, the ancient emblem of Cronos, would 
thus be most naturally explained. The darker aspect 
of the worship, the practice of human sacrifice, is scarcely 
attested by any trustworthy record concerning any Greek 
community except Rhodes; but is an inference legitimately 
drawn from legend and from indirect evidence. The Greek 
authors of the earlier period who mention it regard it 
as a barbaric institution 9" %; but if there were no 
ancient tradition connecting it with the Hellenic or Hel- 
lenized god, it would be impossible to explain why he should 
be so constantly identified with a Semitic and Celtic god to 
whom the cruel sacrifice was paid. And we have a detailed 
account given by Plutarch and Diodorus of the Carthaginian 
offering of children to Moloch, who was often regarded as 
Cronos*. The bronze idol stood with his arms extended and 
his hands sloping downwards, so that the infant placed upon 
them slipped off and fell into a pit full of fire that was placed 
beneath, and its wails were drowned with the noise of drums. 
This ghastly rite certainly travelled to Crete, where the 

* E.g. by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1. 38, Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 7. 19: vide 
Ref, 14. 
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myth of the brazen giant, Talus, who clasped strangers to 
his breast and sprang with them into a pit of fire, attests the 
worship of the Semitic god*. Now the only recorded worship 
of Cronos, in any Greek community, where human life was 
devoted, was the Rhodian, and the ritual of this bore no 
resemblance to the Phoenician if we may trust Porphyry®: 
a criminal who had been condemned to death was led outside 
the gates at the feast of Cronia and having been stupefied 
with wine was sacrificed by the shrine of Artemis Aristobule”. 
There is no reason to suppose that there was here any 
borrowing from Semitic religion. The statement of Philo 
that Cronos offered his only-begotten son as a burnt-sacrifice 
to his father? can hardly be taken as a record of a genuinely 
Hellenic religious idea, but we find the tradition of child- 
sacrifice in the Cretan story about the Curetes!®, and, as 
the Cretan myth of the child-Zeus and the mother Rhea 
points to Phrygia, so we find both in Crete and Phrygia 
traces of the worship of Cronos under the name Acrisius **, 
and in the latter country also vivid reminiscence of human 
sacrifice in the stories concerning Lityerses the harvest-god. 
Possibly the sacrifice of Pelops is a Phrygian myth of the 
same origin ®. 

If Cronos was originally a divinity of vegetation, as seems 
most probable, a primitive people might have frequently con- 
secrated the human victim to him as to other deities of the 
same nature, and the fairly numerous examples of the belief 
that the horse was the embodiment of the corn-spirit might 
possibly explain the stories of his transformation into a horse, 
and the Illyrian custom of sacrificing this animal to the god“. 

As an earth divinity we might also expect to find him con- 
nected with the lower world and with the rites paid to the 


* Vide Mayer, Roscher’s Zexikon, p. not mean the ‘son,’ as Mayer supposes, 
1505. but only ‘the descendant’ of Cronos. 
> Mayer, 76. p. 1509, gives a wrong Both Pelops and Cronos appear on 
account of this ritual, confusing it with coins of Himera, but there is no proved 
the Cyprian sacrifice to Agraulos. connexion between them there; Head, 
¢ The association of Pelops with A/¢st. Num, p. 127. 
Cronos is doubtful; when Pindar, O/. 4 Ref. 21: Fraser, Golden Bough, 
3. 41, calls Pelops ‘Kpdénos,’ he need vol. 2, pp. 24-26. 
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dead ; and the legend of his ruling over the isles of the blest 
and the departed heroes may be derived from this connexion 
of ideas. But it did not receive any expression in cult, so far 
as we know; we are told by Pausanias that the worshipper 
who descended into the grave of Trophonius at Lebadea, first 
made sacrifice to Cronos as to other divinities, but the con- 
text does not make the reason clear*. The attempt made 
to associate the worship of the dead at Athens and the Feast 
of Pitchers in the Anthesteria with an ancient cult of Cronos 
has been unsuccessful *; nor is there much better evidence for 
the conception of Cronos as a dream-god, who slept a pro- 
phetic sleep below the earth; the only direct record of 
any such cult of him is the line of Lycophron, a doubtful 
authority, who speaks of ‘the altar of the prophetic Cronos’ 
at Aulis**. A glimpse of the early chthonian character 
of the god is perhaps afforded us by the record of his sepul- 
chres in Sicily, where the idea of the entombed divinity 
appears to have prevailed®. We find the same concep- 
tion in the worship of Dionysos; it may arise from the 
singular ritual of the god, who is slain in sacrifice, or from 
a natural belief about the god of vegetation who dies with the 
fall of the year. Such a divinity does Cronos appear to have 
been, when we review the scanty facts concerning his cult 
which have been put together, and which on the whole are all 
we can glean at present after rejecting much that is late and 
spurious in the record. 

Much remains still to be explained. The worship of Cronos 
must have been far more widely diffused throughout the 
primitive land of Greece than the records attest; else we 
could hardly explain how the affiliation of the primeval Aryan 
Zeus to this strange dispossessed god came to be an idea so 
widely prevalent among the Hellenic people before the time 
of Homer. Where and how this fusion took place has never 
been satisfactorily discussed. Some of the facts might justify 
the hypothesis that the figure of Cronos was originally Phry- 
gian-Cretan; and that the idea of the affiliation of Zeus and 


* Vide Mommsen, Hrortologie, p. 20 note and 22, 80; and Mayer in Roscher's 
Lexikon, pp. 1517-1518. 
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of the fall of Cronos arose in that island and spread thence 
over Greece; at Athens, at least where the worship of Cronos 
is recorded, the prehistoric connexion with Crete is attested 
by many legends and cults, and recent discoveries prove the 
same of Olympia. The wide prevalence of the worship in 
Sicily? may be partly accounted for by the confusion of 
Cronos with the Carthaginian god. 

It seems then that at the outset of the history of Greek 
religion we must note, as an historic fact, the traces of earlier 
cults than those of the recognized Olympian cycle; some of 
which survive and take a subordinate place in Hellenic 
religion. | 

The representation of Cronos on monuments is not a ques- 
tion of great interest for Greek archaeology proper; for the 
monuments are mostly late that deal with him *, and there is 
no orderly development of his type, and his form possesses 
no spiritual or ethical interest at all, having been handled by 
no great sculptor. He appears to have been sometimes 
depicted as white-haired or bald, and a dark and sombre 
character, with traits partly of Zeus, partly of Hades, 
often attaches to him on reliefs and vases. The veil about 
his head and the sickle or pruning-hook in his hand are 
the attributes by which we can generally discover him. 
Neither the cults nor the monuments recognize that aspect 
of him familiar in poetry, as the god of the golden age. 


* The most interesting example of coin of Himera: Head, //ist. Num. p. 
earlier representations isthe fifthcentury 127; Roscher, Lexikon, p. 1553, fig. 5. 
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' Elis, at Olympia: Paus. 6. 20, 1 éi rod dpous (rod Kpoviov) ri xopupy 
Gvovew of Bacihat kadovpevos t@ Kpdvw xara ionuepiay riv év rd hoe Edadip 
pnvi mapa "Hreias. Ib. 8. 2, 2 6 8€ dyav 6 ’OAupmids, éravayouo: yap 
3 abrév és ra dvwrépw tov avOpamwy yévous, Kpdvoy cai Mia airé@: mwadaica 
A€yovres. 


* Athens: Paus. 1. 18, 7 (in the peribolos of the temple of Zeus 
Olympius) €erw dpyaia . . . Zeds yadkxois Kai vads Kpdvov kai ‘Peas. 
Demosth. x. Tysoxp. p. 708 d8wdexary (rod ‘ExaropBaavos pyvos)... xal rai’ 
dvrwv Kpoviwy xai di rair’ ddeiuevns ris Bovdns. Vide R. 20. 


> Delphi: Paus. 10. 24, 6 ére b€ wai dd£a es abrdv 80Onvar Kpdv ray 
Aibov avri madds. Cf. R. 19, ch. 1. 


* Lebadea: Paus. g. 39, 3 Over é xatidy (into the cave of Trophonius) 
"Andd\Awvi re kal Kpdvm kal Ad érixknow Baowdei nai "Hpg re nvidxn. 


6 Thebes: pseudo-Plutarch, Visa Hom. (Westermann, p. 23) od moddy 
8€ xpévoy mréwy eis OnBas émi ra Kpdvua’ dyav 8 obros ayerat map’ avrois 
povorxos. 

®* Rhodes: Porph. de Adst. 2. 54 €Biero yap xai ev ‘Pédo pyri 
Merayerrmavt éxty igrapévouv avOpwros ta Kpdv@’ & 8) éml modd Kparncay 
€Oos pereBrAnOn* Eva yap rev emi Gavdre Snpocia xataxpibevtwv peypl pev rey 
Kpoviwy cuveixor, evoraons d¢ rns éoptis mpoayaydvres tov GvOpwrov ew mud@v 
.., Olvov roticavres éacharror. 

7 Cyrene: Macr. Sa/. 1. 7, 25 Cyrenenses etiam, cum rem divinam 
ei (Saturno) faciunt, ficis recentibus coronantur placentasque mutuo 
missitant mellis et fructuum repertorem Saturnum aestimantes. 


® Alexandria: Macr. Saf. 1. 7, 14-15 tyrannide Ptolemaeorum 
pressi (Aegyptii) hos quoque deos (Saturnum et Serapim) in cultum 
Alexandrinorum more, apud quos praecipue colebantur, coacti sunt. 
Cf. Athenae. 110 b (eyxpudias dpros) dy Kai ’Ade~avdpeis t@ Kpdvp ague~ 
povrtes mporiBeagw éobiew rH Bovdopevm €v Te Tov Kpdvou iepa. 

*e Inscription at Beyrouth of (?)third century a.p. Kpdvouv “HAiov 


Bopds, Rev. Arch. 1872, p. 253: cf. Et, Mag. 426. 16 xowds eon 
Bwpds dprpoiy (“HXiov xai Kpdvov) év "Odupmig. 
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* Cic. De Nat. Deor. 3. 17, 44 Saturnum vulgo maxime ad 
Occidentem colunt. Philochorus, Frag. Hist. Graec. 184 Kpdvov &e 
exixeicOar Lixehia, kai evraida avirov rerapba: cf. Arnob. Adv. Gent. 4. 
25 Patrocles Thurius . . . qui tumulos memorat reliquiasque Saturnias 
tellure in Sicula contineri. Diod. Sic. 3. 61 duvacreioa 8€ haat rév 
Kpdvov xara Zixedlav wai AiBuny, ére 8€ thy ‘Iradiav cai rd civodoy év Trois mpds 
éontpay ronas cvotnoacba thy Bacideiay, kara Te THY TiKediav Kai Ta pds 
€onépay vevovra pépn modAovs tav i nav ténwv dn’ éxeivou Kpdma mpoo- 
ayopeverOa. Cf. Plut. De Js. ef Ostr. p. 378 E rots 8€ apis éomépav 
oixouvras igropet Gedropmos iypyeioOas kai xadeiv rov pev yesp@va Kpdvov, rd b€ 
Gépos *Adpodirny, 7d 8€ Eap Mepoepdmy’ ex 8€ Kpdvou kai "Adpodirns yev- 
vacOa mdvra, 

° Diod. Sic. 13. 86 ’ApiArcas 8€... kara 1d marpiov Mos Th pev Kpdve 
waida oaytdcas. 

» Plutarch, De Superst. 171 ri 8€ Kapxndoviows ovx €Avocredci pyre twd 
Ocaw pyre Satpdvev vopifew f roaira Oiew ola rp Kpdvp eOvov ; 

2 Soph. Frag. 132 (corr. Scaliger) : 

vopos yap €ott Toiat BapBapas Kpdve 
Guntoheiv Bpdrecov apy7nOev -yevos. 

* Plato, Min. 315 C Kapxndévin b€ Bvovoww | avOpdmovs| ds dovwv by Kai 
voptpov avTois, Kai TalTa é1o, airy Kai Tovs aiTay vieis TH Kpdvy. 

* Diod. Sic. 20. 14 jv 8€ map’ airois dvipuis Kpévou yadkois, éxretaxas 
Tas xeipas Umrias, eyxexAyevas emi thy yoy, ore Tov emireOevta trav maidwv 
amoxvAiea Oat kai mimrey eis te xdopa mANpES Tupds. 

© Dion. Hal. 1. 38 Aéyoues 3€ wat ras Ovoias émredeiv ra Kpdvp rods 
madawis [‘Popaious|, domep év Kapyndim réws modus dtepewe, xal mapa 
KeArois ¢s r8e xpdvov yiyverat kai €v GAs Tisl Tey éorepiov Over, dvdpo- 
pdvous. 

* Frag. Hist. Graec.: Istros, frag. 47 “lerpos ev ri cvvaywyy rev 
Kpntixay Evovv not rods Kovpnras ro madkaov ro Kpdvm Ovew maidas. 

7 Philo Bybl. fr. 2. § 24 (Frag. Hist. Graec. 3. p. 569) trav éavrod 
povoyern vidy Kpovos Otpav@ t@ matpi dAoxavToi, 

*® Macrob. Sa/. 1.10, 22 Philochorus Saturno et Opi primum in 
Attica statuisse aram Cecropem dicit . . . instituisseque ut patres 


familiarum et frugibus et fructibus iam coactis passim cum servis 
vescerentur; Jd. 1. 7, 37, quotation from L. Accius: 


Maxima pars Graium Saturno et maxime Athenae 
Conficiunt sacra quae Cronia esse iterantur ab illis, 
VOL. I. D 
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Eumque diem celebrant: per agros urbesque fere omnes 
Exercent epulis laeti famulosque procurant 
Quisque suos. 


* Schol. Demosth. p. 113. 10 éopr) dyopévn Kpévp xai pyrpi rav Gedy. 


° C.L. Gr. 523, C. I. A. 3. 77 “EkadnBodtavos e’ Kpéve mémavov dadex- 
dptpadror. 


*! Schol. Virg. Georg. 1. 12 Saturno cum suos filios devoraret, pro 
Neptuno equum oblatum devorandum tradunt, unde Illyrico quotannis 
ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis immergere. Cf. Paus. 8. 8, 2. 


*2 Phylarchus, Frag. Hist. Graec. frag. 34 (lo. Lyd. De Mens. p. 116, 
Bekker) ev r@ kar’ abrév [Kpdvov] iepp, ds pnot PiAapxos Kai Mévavdpos, 
obre yun ote Kvwv obre pvia ciojet. 

*5 "axpoias Hesych. 6 Kpdvos mapa rois dpugiv: cf. Ev. Mag. s.v. 
fror 8€ aow airiv Kpovov eipjobat, Gre mpdtos Oedv eis xpiow éréBadre. 
Lt. Mag. ’Aprécwov dvrpov ris Kpnrixis “Idns . . . paow ind Kovpyrov 
évopacGyvat Gre tov Kpdvov adrois pevyouct Kal eis abtd Karadveiow éemnpKecev* 
otra Zeviwv év trois wept Kpnrns. 


* Lycophron 203 of & audi Bwpdv rod mpopayrios Kpovov. 


*5 Diod. Sic. 1. 97 MeAdurodd Gace pereveyxeiv €& Alyurrov .. . Ta mept 
Kpovov pufodoyovpeva xai ra epi rijs Teravouayias Kal rd avvodov Thy wepi ta 
nan rev Cea ioropiay, 


** Hesiod, “Epya 5. 111 of pév emi Kpovou haar, dr’ olpara euBacirever* 
ore Geoi 8 E{wov axndéa Ovpdy Exovres, 

7 Philodemus, epi edoe8. (Gompertz, p. 51 G.) cai rips émt Kpdvou Cans 
evdapoveotarns otons, as €ypayay ‘Hoiodos kal 6 rv’ AAKpewvida romoas, 


* Hom. J/. 15.224 wdda ydp re pdxns émvdovro xai GAdot oimep évéprepoi 
eit Oeot Kpdvov audis éovres. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ZEUS. 


THE study of the cults of Zeus is perhaps the most 
interesting chapter of the history of Greek religion, for 
it includes the two extremes of religious thought, the most 
primitive ideas side by side with the most advanced; and 
nearly all the departments of nature and human life were 
penetrated with this worship. Although the figures of 
Apollo, Athene, Dionysos, and Prometheus are of more 
importance in the history of external civilization and of 
the special arts of Greece, yet no character in Greek religion 
has such wealth of ethical content, or counts so much for 
the development of moral ideas, as the character of Zeus. 
At times he seems to overshadow the separate growths of 
polytheism; and at times in expressing the nature of Zeus 
the religious utterance became monotheistic. 

The study of this as of the other Hellenic cults must consist 
in great part of an examination of the cult-titles, which must 
be carefully distinguished from mere poetical appellatives, 
and which on the whole are our most direct evidence of the 
ideas embodied in the state-religion. And the importance 
of the title in the worship was of the greatest ; for public 
prayer and sacrifice were never made to God in the abstract, 
but to a particular divinity usually designated by some term 
that showed what sort of help the worshipper needed and 
expected ; unless he addressed the deity by the right title, 
the help might be withheld; and a great part of the function 
of the oracles in Greece was to instruct the worshipper to 
what deity under what particular name he should pray. 

We cannot begin an account of this worship by noting the 

D 2 
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locality or tribe in Greece whence it originated and was 
diffused ; Crete, Arcadia, and Dodona are important centres 
of the primitive worship, and different places may have 
contributed different elements to the story of Zeus, but the 
personage and the cult are aboriginal and common to all 
the Hellenic tribes. 

As we have seen, it is hard to fix the root-meaning, the 
original exact import, of the name, but we can distinguish 
the more primitive from the more advanced stages of the 
cult, if we accept the most probable hypothesis that the 
physical aspect of the god is the earlier, and that the savage 
character which is preserved in cults and myths is prior to the 
more moral and spiritual. The Cretan cult of Zeus Kpnrayerns 
or Arxratos'~®, claims the first notice, for in Crete the 
religion of Zeus appears in a peculiar and embarrassing form, 
and the strange legend of the land maintained that Zeus was 
born there and died there: ‘ Here lies great Zeus, whom 
men call God,’ says an epigram ascribed to Pythagoras ®. 
Rottiger, in his Kunst-Mythologie, gives an excessive weight 
to this legend, and draws from it a theory worthy of Euhemerus 
or Diodorus Siculus, in which Crete is maintained to be the 
cradle of his worship. It is impossible to prove and difficult 
to believe this; the value of the Cretan legend is that it 
illustrates very primitive ideas, though it may have little 
value for the history of the purely Hellenic religion of Zeus. 
A student of Greek history has to receive evidence from 
Crete with much suspicion; not for the reason that the 
Cretans were always liars, but because their cults and 
legends were often confused with influences from Phoenicia 
and Asia Minor. There are three chief points in the Zeus- 
legend in Crete; the savage quality belonging to that part of 
the legend which concerns Cronos and the swallowing of the 
stone: the Pyrrhic war-dance of the Curetes explained as 
a ruse to conceal the birth of Zeus: the prominence of 
the Earth-Mother and child, and the birth and death of the 
latter. It is this third point that most concerns us here. 
Have we here, as some have thought, the germ of the Zeus 
worship that grew and spread over the Hellenic world? or is 
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this at all an integral part of the Hellenic Zeus-worship ? 
Probably not; the child-Zeus who dies, the son of Rhea, 
attended by the orgiastic rout of the Curetes, is probably not 
the Hellenic Zeus at all, but rather the Dionysos Atys of 
Phrygia—the child of the earth, whose birth and death may 
typify the rise and fall of the year, and whose image, like that 
of Dionysos, was hung on a tree for sacrificial purposes”. 
This is Welcker’s theory*’, based on many arguments and 
analogies: the Greeks from the mainland who came to the 
island found the child-god and his mother the chief figures 
in the native worship: the child was really Atys, akin to 
Dionysos, but the new-comers named him Zeus. We can 
find additional support for this view in certain features of the 
Cretan legend concerning the infant’s nurture; the goat that 
suckled him is especially associated elsewhere with the 
Dionysiac cult, and another Cretan legend, if we may trust 
the evidence of Cretan coins“, regarded the cow as his nurse, 
and the bull-form of Dionysos was recognized in certain 
Greek cults. Stranger still is the Cretan story recorded by 
Athenaeus, that it was a sow that gave nourishment to the 
new-born god: ‘ wherefore all the Cretans consider this animal 
especially sacred, and will not taste of its flesh; and the men 
of Praesos perform sacred rites with the sow, making her the 
first-offering at the sacrifice’ |. Now the pig is nowhere else 
found in the ritual of Zeus, but was a sacred animal in the 
cult and legend of Attis-Adonis, Cybele, and the Aphrodite 
of Asia Minor, her counterpart; and we may believg that it 
came into Crete from the same cycle, and was there attached 
to the child-god called Zeus. Lastly, we may note that 
Sardis also* had the legend of the birth of Zeus, and 
claimed to be the nurse of Bacchus; and the same story gave 
rise to the late worship of Zeus Tovaitos at Tralles '*. 

At least the Cretan legend has little to do with the mature 


® Possibly ‘the bald Zeus’ at Argos“ — from Cronos hung it ona tree: fab. 139. 
may also have been an image of the © Griechische Gotterlehre, 2, p. 218, 
god of the decaying year. &c. 

> This at least is the explanation 4 Eph. Arch. 1893, My, 1. 16-25 ; 
I should suggest for the story in Hy- vide text, p. 8. 
ginus, that Amalthea to save the infant 
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and omnipotent god of Hellas, and received but slight 
recognition in Greek cult. It was reflected on the Arcadian 
Mount Lycaeum, where the myth of the birth of Zeus at 
Cretea, a place on the mountain, may be due to the desire 
of the Arcadian priesthood to contest the pretentions of the 
Cretan or to a mistaken® etymology. Also at Aegium in 
Achaea we find the legend of the goat that suckled Zeus, the 
name of the city itself being probably sufficient reason for 
localizing the Cretan story there. And we may believe that 
the mysterious child Sosipolis at Olympia*, who changed into 
a snake and terrified the invading Arcadian army, and was 
worshipped in the temple of Eileithyia with offerings of 
honey-cake, was the child Zeus-Dionysos ; for elsewhere Zeus 
bore this very title of the ‘Saviour of the City, and the 
image of the child in the Olympian temple bore the horn of 
Amalthea in its hand, and moreover we have clear proof of 
the early connexion between Crete and Olympia °. 

We can better study the very early and primitive phase of 
the Zeus-worship at Dodona and in Arcadia. The Dodo- 
nean'® is graphically described in Homer's lines: ‘ King 
Zeus, Pelasgian God of Dodona, thou that dwellest afar, 
Lord of the wintry Dodona, and around thee dwell the 
Selli, the interpreters of thy will, who wash not the feet and 
who couch on the earth.’ This is the ‘ Pelasgic’ or pre- 
historic Zeus, and his priests, who seem to have been called 
Tomouri from Mount Tomarus on which the temple stood, 
evidently retained the tradition of a primitive fashion of life. 
It is noteworthy that one form of divination® at Dodona 


® Paus. 6. 20, 2-3; 25, 4. 

> The view expressed in the text 
agrees with Prof. Robert’s view in the 
Athenische Mittheilungen, 1893, p. 37; 
who points out that Pindar appears to 
know of a local ‘Idean cave’ on the 
hill at Olympia, and that the snake form 
is attributed to Zeus in a Cretan story. 

© The only attested methods of divina- 
tion at Dodona were the interpretation 
of the sounds in the leaves, of the 
bubbling of the stream that flowed by 


the oak, and the drawing of lots from 
a pitcher; the * Dodonaean caldron’ 
had nothing to do with divination, and 
there is no proof that doves played any 
part in it either ; when Sophocles speaks 
of the ‘two doves’ through which the 
oak spake to Heracles, he may be pre- 
serving a vague tradition of a talking 
dove, which dimly appears in Herodotus 
and Strabo; but it is clear that the dove 
had ceased to talk in historical times 
(vide note on p. 39, and hPa), 
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preserved the lingering traces of tree-worship, and illustrated 
the conception of Zeus évdevdpos, the god who lives in the 
tree and speaks in the rustling of the leaves; also that the 
aspect of Zeus in this worship, so far as the evidence testifies, 
was a physical aspect. In the fertile valley below this moun- 
tain of Tomarus prayers and sacrifices were offered to Zeus 
Ndios, the god of the fertilizing rain and dew™+* And 
in the verses of the priestesses at Dodona, the idea of the 
eternity of Zeus was expressed as a physical idea and 
associated with the perpetual fruitfulness of the earth. 
‘Zeus is and was and will be; hail, great Zeus. The earth 
sends forth fruits, wherefore call on the name of mother 
earth }5*,’ 

Nowhere else was Zeus regarded, as here he seems to have 
been, as the husband of the earth-mother, for the name does 
not properly belong to Hera. The Dodonean earth-goddess 
must surely be Dione, whose worship Strabo was probably 
right in regarding as attached to that of Zeus in a post- 
Homeric period; for there is no reference either in Homer 
or Hesiod to her Dodonean power nor to her priestesses *. 
And if, as the hymn seems to show, she was a local form of 
the earth-goddess, she would have a natural affinity to 
Aphrodite, and also to Bacchus, who comes to be afterwards 
associated with her. 

It was only at Dodona that Zeus was prominently an 
oracular god. We hear indeed from Strabo that there had 
been an oracle of Zeus at Olympia, and the JIamidae, a 
noble family of soothsayers, were famous there in Pindar’s 
time !®; and Trophonius the prophet, whose cave at Leba- 
deia became the seat of an oracle after his death, was 
identified with Zeus*. But these are obscure or doubtful 


* There is no proof that these Strabo suggests that the name denoted 


priestesses, who seem to have become 
at a later time more prominent than the 
priests, were ever called Peleiades or 
Doves in any historical period. Herodo- 
tus merely tries to explain away the 
miraculous by supposing that the so- 
called ‘doves’ were once women; 


‘old women’ in the Molossian dia- 
lect'®!; Pausanias takes it for granted 
that the Peleiades were priestesses, but 
it is clear from his own statements that 
this was not a name used for them at 
Dodona at any period of which he had 
knowledge '* , 
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instances. It was, however, always preeminently Zeus who 
sent signs and omens. The "Ooca, the voice in the air, is 
his messenger?’, and the sacred titles Evdajuios, which was 
attached to him in Lesbos '8, and Pyyios in Erythrae, must 
have alluded to the idea, just as oyun or ‘rumour’ itself was 
sometimes personified. And this power and function of Zeus 
are also marked by the title of wavoyzpaios, the god who hears 
all voices and speaks through signs, the title given him in 
the /iad 4” and in the fine epigram of Simonides '**, who 
dedicated a spear to Zeus of this name, probably because he had 
received some favourable sign for the battle. The god of omens 
was worshipped as onuadéos on Mount Parnes?', and we have 
record of the title repaotios *. But Dodona was the only famous 
place in Greece where Zeus spoke through a temple-oracle. 
Its fame paled before the fame of Delphi; but it enjoyed 
high and enduring repute among the North-western Greeks. 
The Dodonean Zeus was celebrated in a Pindaric ode; and 
we find Demosthenes referring to its utterance for political 
guidance, and the worship of Dione existed at Athens at 
least as early as the fifth century. The inscriptions discovered 
in the recent excavations at Dodona® throw an interesting 
light on the functions of the Greek oracle and on the con- 
fidential relations between the Greek and his divinity. The 
most important is that which contains the question of the 
Corcyraean state, weary of intestine strife and asking by 
what ritual or sacrifices they may attain concord and good 
government”. But usually the subjects of consultation were 
smaller matters, questions relating to health, doubts concern- 
ing the legitimacy of a child, or the desirableness of letting 
a house®. Of spiritual prayer or questioning we have unfor- 
tunately no instance, and we have as yet only one example of 
the divinity’s answer, which is free of ambiguity, and short 


* Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines, the priests who dictated the peculiar 
Paris, 1878; Pl. 34-39. Pomtow, ing form in which the question was put, 
Jahr, fiir klass. Philol. (Fieckeisen) a form easier than any other for them 
1883, pp. 305-360. Collitz, Dia/ect-in- to answer. 
schriften, 1557-1598. ¢ E.g. Collitz, 1581, 1586, 1590. 

> It was probably, as Pomtow suggests, 
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and ® sensible #**-+ *-*, The oracle revived in later times 
through its connexion with Dione and the encouragement 
given to it by Pyrrhus, and the festival of the Nata was 
celebrated with theatrical performances at least as late as the 
second century B.C. 

The strangest, and, in some respects, most savage, was 
fhe Arcadian worship of Zeus on Mount Lycaeum *2,— 
a worship that belonged to the pre-historic period, and con- 
tinued at least till the time of Pausanias without losing its 
dark and repellent aspect. In the first place, Zeus appears in 
it conspicuously as an elemental or physical power, namely, as 
a god who sends the rain; in times of drought the priest 
ascended the mountain and foretold and produced the rain 
by certain rites, the lofty summit from which the whole of 
the Peloponnese is visible serving as an excellent obser- 
vatory**°. But it was chiefly as a god who demanded and 
received human sacrifice that Zeus Lyceius was known and 
dreaded. The king Lycaon offered a human child on the altar; 
and Pausanias seems to darkly hint at the survival of such 
a practice when he declares that he would rather not speak of 
the details of the sacrifice. The rite probably accounts for the 
myth that Lycaon set human food before Zeus when feasting 
him unawares at his table; and also the myth that Lycaon 
himself was changed toa wolf was the counterpart of the belief 
that attached to the cult—namely, that some one among those 
present at the rite always suffered transformation into a wolf, 
and could only recover his human shape at the end of nine years 
by abstaining during the interval from human flesh. The man 
who entered the precincts of the altar died within a year, 
and inside them no man or animal cast a shadow 72> &-», 
There is much that is mysterious in all this. The theory of 
Prof. Robertson Smith? is probable, that we have here to 
do with the cult of a wolf-clan, and that Zeus Avxews is the 
god of this clan. Lycaon, who sacrifices his son and who is 
transformed into a wolf, may darkly figure the god himself. 
The human sacrifice is a noteworthy fact of very rare occur- 


* Jb. 1587. compare ‘ Religion of the Semites,’ p. 
> Article on Sacrifice, Zncyc. Brit., 209. 
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rence in the worship of Zeus; we seem to have a tradition of 
it in the cult of Zeus Ithomatas, to whom Aristomenes offered 
five hundred prisoners of war*4, and the tradition, and perhaps 
even the practice, survived in the Athamantid family at Alus 
and in the worship of Zeus Phyxios there *5, and the legend 
recorded by Lycophron may be genuine, that a certain Molpis 
offered himself to Zeus Ombrios, the rain-god, in time of 
drought **, Finally we have an allusion to the practice 
in the legend of Meidias and Zeus Idaeus preserved by 
Plutarch ®. 

The rite of human sacrifice on Mount Lycaeum, and at Alus, 
whatever its original significance may have been, seems to 
have become connected with a sense of sin and the necessity 
for expiation, that is, with the germ of a moral idea”. 
We might perhaps be able to say how far this conception of 
Zeus Lycaeus, as a god who demanded atonement for sin, 
advanced to any spiritual expression, if the ode of Aleman 
that commemorated this worship had been preserved. As it 
is, the records that survive of this Arcadian cult testify only 
to its physical and undeveloped character, and the cult 
appears to have remained always without an image. 

It is necessary to collect other evidence that proves the 
physical or elemental quality of Zeus; and it is enough for this 
purpose to notice some of the epithets attaching to him in the 
different cults of which the physical sense is obvious, without 
following the various localities in any order. In reviewing 
these it is to be remarked that scarcely any testify to Zeus 
as being a mere personification of the bright sky. We find 
indeed the epithets Ovdpaos and al@pios ; but these need only 
denote the god who lives in the heavens or the upper air; 
the personal sky pure and simple is Ouranos rather than 
Zeus. It has been supposed that the term ’OAvumws had 
some such reference, as though the word had nothing to do 
with any mountain, but contained the root Aayz, and 


* Moral. 306 f. Parall. 5. but he is not expressly called so as 

> The Zeus of Mount Lycacum might Immerwahr (Die Aulte und Mythen 
be regarded as pufsos, the god of the Arkadiens, p. 23) wrongly supposes. 
exile who flees on account of bloodshed, 
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signified the ‘shining’ one*. The accuracy of this derivation 
is doubtful; but if we accept the derivation we need not at 
once allow that Zeus Olympius means Zeus ‘ of the shining 
sky, for the word may have originally denoted the snow- 
mountain, and the divinity may have taken his name from 
the special locality in this as in countless other instances”. 
The meaning of the epithet dydpios, an important cult-term 
of Zeus and Athene at Aegium in Achaia, ought not to be 
doubtful <*. It would be an Acolic and Doric form for jpéptos, 
and would denote the divinity of the broad daylight*, and 
may be illustrated by the epithet Harapepies attaching to 
Zeus at Stratonicea, where as a divinity of the light he was 
associated with Hecate by contrast. It is possible that a like 
sense belongs to the word by which Zeus was designated 
at Lepreum in Elis, Aevxaios**°, the ‘white god,’ which 
Pausanias seems to explain by reference to an ancient plague 
of leprosy; a myth that may have arisen from the people’s 
etymology of a name that had almost died out among them. 
But it is far more probable that the Zeus Aevxaios, whom the 
Lepreatae only faintly remembered in the time of Pausanias, 
was really Zeus Lycaeus, the national god of the Arcadian 
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« This theory appears first in the 
treatise De Afundo, p. 400 B, where 
“OAvpmos is derived from dAoAaprhs. 

» For further discussion of the question 
vide p. 63. 

¢ An inscription of the Achacan 
league ™ contains the oath of federation 
swom by the Achaeans and men of 
Orchomenus in the name of Zeus 
Amarios and Athena Amaria. And 
Strabo speaks of the temple in Acginm 
as 7d ‘Apuapoy, the mecting- place of the 
representatives of the Achaean cities. But 
Polybius mentions a temple of Zeus ‘Oyua- 
pios (dudpios is a mis-reading), erected by 
the men of Croton, Sybaris, and Caulon, 
in imitation of the Achaeans, for delibera- 
tion in common, and again of the 
‘Opapiov, in which the inscription con- 
taining the terms of the amnesty brought 
about by Aratus between the rival parties 


in Megalopolis was deposited. Collitz 
seems to consider that "Opapios, which 
was evidently understood as meaning — 
and might by derivation really mean— 
the god of the confederacy, explains 
*Apdapios; but neither of the two words 
could be a dialect-variant of the other. 
There can be no doubt that ‘Apapios is 
the original and orthodox title, as it is 
vouched for by the inscription and is 
preserved almost correctly by Strabo, 
and it could more easily be corrupted 
into dpapos than the reverse could 
happen ; for this ancient title of the sky- 
god would probably lose its clear sense, 
and as the temple was used for political 
meetings of the confederacy, the political 
title dudapros might have come into vogue 
and partly displaced it, though the older 
term retained its place in the official 
documents. 
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community, to which they claimed to have originally 
belonged. 

Very rarely was Zeus brought into any connexion with 
the lights of heaven, and he had little or nothing to do with 
the sun. We have, indeed, an epigram of a probably late 
period in the Anthology on the death of Thales’, in which we 
find the invocation of Zeus-Helios, but it may be merely an 
instance either of later pantheistic theory or of the @coxpacia, 
the confusion of divinities, common to the Alexandrine and 
later period. In Crete, where the Phoenician element was 
strong, this confusion may have begun earlier, and given birth 
to such cult-titles as Zeus Talaios or Tallaios’**', a solar 
god, if Hesychius’ interpretation ot Talos as Helios is correct. 
Whether some peculiar local syncretism or foreign influences 
led to the double-worship of Zeus-Helios in Amorgos”’, 
certified by an early inscription, is uncertain. Here and 
there Zeus may have attracted a myth or absorbed a cult 
that bélonged to Helios, but in the main religion of the people 
his figure is entirely distinct, and solar mythology may 
endeavour to explain Apollo, Heracles and others, but must 
relinquish Zeus. Nor has his divinity anything to do with 
star-worship, which scarcely finds any place at all in Greek 
religion. The name Zeus ’Aorépios at Gortys*, if the cult 
actually existed, belongs probably to the Phoenician worship 
in which the Minotaur figures *. 

The phenomena in the physical world which Zeus had 
under his especial care were the rain, the wind, and the 
thunder. "Opps, Ndios, ‘Térios, Otpwos, Evdvepos, *Ixpatos 
are cult-names that denote the giver of rain, wind and dew, 
*Aotpanaios, Bpovrév, Kepavrvios, the thunderer, and to these may 
be added a host of poetical epithets**-*°. Probably in every 
city of Greece men prayed to Zeus for rain in times of long 
drought, and the official Athenian prayer has been preserved : 
‘Rain, rain, dear Zeus, on the corn-land of the Athenians and 
their pastures’*3>, The myth associates the institution of 
the cult of Zeus Panhellenios with the blessing of rain, when 


* Prof, Robertson Smith regards Zeus Astarte; Religion of the Semites, p. 292. 
*Aorépos as the male counterpart of 
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Aeacus, at the petition of all Greece instigated by the Delphic 
oracle, ascended the mountain of Aegina and prayed for the 
whole nation; and the name and cult of Zeus Aphesios “*, 
the pourer-forth, became also, perhaps erroneously, connected 
with this beneficent function. It has been seen that the Zeus 
Naios of Dodona was a god of the fertilizing rain and dew, 
and there was justification in Greek cult for the poetical 
personification of the dew-goddess in Alcman’s verse as 
‘the daughter of the sky-god and the moon.’ So also Zeus 
‘Ixpatos was worshipped in Ceos as the god who sent the 
moist Etesian winds at the prayer of Aristaeus *. 

The most quaint of all these titles that refer to the physical 
functions of the supreme divinity is that of 'Awdyuios, under 
which he was worshipped at Elis®. Zeus, as the god who sends 
wind and heat, is the lord of flies. The Elean legend said that 
Heracles, when sacrificing at Olympia, was much troubled by 
these insects, and was taught to sacrifice to Zeus 'Andpuos, 
who thereupon sent the flies away across the Alpheus. And 
the Eleans continued to sacrifice in the name of this god. 
A similar ritual occurred in the worship of Apollo at Leucas, 
and a hero called Myiagros, ‘the fly-catcher, in Arcadia. It 
is curious to note that it is not against the plague of flies in 
general that these precautions were taken ; these were merely 
preliminary sacrifices offered to secure the worshipper from 
being troubled in his devotions at the main sacrifice, to which 
swarms of flies were likely to be attracted by the savour of 
the flesh. It only illustrates the great care taken to avert 
anything offensive or distracting at the divine service. 

The thunder-god was worshipped as Kepavyios in Olympia 
and KepavyoS8oddoy in Tegea,as ’Aotparaios in Antandros, and pro- 
bably every spot struck by lightning was consecrated by the 
same rite to him. An interesting worship, showing probably 
a very primitive view, is that of Zeus Kepavros *°” at Man- 
tinea, in which Zeus appears, not as the god who directs the 
phenomenon, but as the phenomenon itself: the thunder is 
regarded as personal, and in this, as in other cases, we find 
traces of a very undeveloped stage of belief in Arcadia, a land 
where men offered prayers directly to the winds and the 
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thunder, the elements themselves being viewed as sentient and 
divine. The same primitive thought appears in the worship of 
Zeus KaraiSdrns at Olympia**'. The descending Zeus is the 
Zeus that descends in the rain or lightning, and we may 
compare the Latin phrase ‘ Iovem elicere, which was used for 
_ the process in Etruscan magic of ‘ procuring’ lightning. This 
naive belief that the god himself came down in the lightning 
or the meteor is illustrated by the story which Pausanias found 
in the neighbourhood of Gythium about a sacred stone, a A(@os 
dpyds, on which Orestes sat and was cured of his madness, and 
which the country people called Zeus Karzoras*® ?, interpret- 
ing the title as the ‘stayer,’ as if from xarazavw ; but there is 
much to be said for the view that the term means ‘ the falling 
god, from the root that appears in twrdonac*®, We are here 
touching on a stratum of thought infinitely older than the 
Homeric, and these instances have nothing to do with that 
later occasional tendency to identify the deity with the 
object, as, for instance, Dionysos with the wine, Ares with 
the battle, Hephaestus with the fire, which is merely inten- 
tional metaphor’; nor again with that later pantheistic 
conception expressed in Euripides, and more prominent in 
Stoicism, which regards Zeus and the other personal divinities 
as mere equivalents for the impersonal nature, the al@yp or the 
whole cosmos. 

Though such primitive and naive thought is preserved in 
a few cults, yet most of them, so far as they dealt with the 
physical functions of Zeus, represented him as he is repre- 
sented in Homer, as a personal divinity having power over 
the whole realm of nature, not as a personification or a minister 
of a special department. 

In Homer, indeed, there commonly appears the theory that 
the three realms of nature are ruled by the three brothers 
according to a sort of constitution, to which Poseidon appeals, 
and Homer might seem to reconcile polytheism with the 


® Vide Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 21. —mpoaaryopevovow “EAAnves, wai tov olvoy 
» Cf, 71, 2. 381, 426; Clem. Alex,  Ardvvgov . . . ward Tiva dvapopay, 
Strom, 7. 863 P. ws tov aidnpov “Apny 
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supremacy of a chief god in the same way as the poet quoted 
by Plutarch?: 
Zebs ydp rd piy roavra ppovrifa Bporay 
Ta yuxpad 8 Grows Saipoow mapels éG. 

But even in Homer, Zeus can control the sea; and in the 
cults, which still better attest the popular belief, Zeus 
could absorb the most diverse functions in the physical world. 
The fortunate mariner could offer up thanksgiving either to 
Poseidon or to Zeus "AwoBaryjpios *°” or Zwryp; an inscription 
at Athens mentions a society of Swrypiacrai devoted to the 
worship of Zeus the saviour of sailors, to Heracles Hegemon 
and the Dioscuri, and in another Attic inscription we have 
an account of the sailors’ festival of the Auaowrypa which 
was celebrated with trireme-races *°*. The man who wanted 
a wind could pray to the various wind-gods or to Zeus 
Otpios or Evaveyos****. Prayers and thanksgiving for crops 
could be made equally to Demeter or Zeus under the title 
of Tewpyés, which was given him at Athens**, or Kapzo- 
ddrns #7, as he was styled in Phrygia’. In fact, in the Greek 
theory concerning the physical world and the powers 
that ruled it we find beneath the bewildering mass of cults 
and legends a certain vague tendency that makes for 
monotheism, a certain fusion of persons in one, namely, 
Zeus. This tendency is genuine and expressed in popular 
cult, and is to be distinguished from the later philosophic 
movement. Thus Zeus could be identified with Poseidon as 
Zevs évddwos *°*, and in Caria as Znyvo-[oceday*!; he could 
be identified also with Hades, not only in the poetry of 
Homer and Euripides, but by the worshipper at Corinth or 
Lebadeia*®-®'. The oracular Zeus-Trophonios® was probably 
the nourishing earth-god, akin to Zeus Tewpyds in Attica, and, 
as the earth-god, gave oracles through dreams®. Perhaps 
the term xoriras, ‘the dark one,’ applied to Zeus who was 

® De Aud. Poet. 24 C. from Nemea and Argos, 

> The cult of Zeus Nemeios in Lo- ¢ This view of Trophonius, which has 
cris'**~ may have been instituted in Strabo's support, seems more probable 
honour of the ‘ pastoral god’ who was than Preller’s, who regards Trophonius 


called elsewhere Népsos or Nepnios; as a local hero who was given the title 
or it may have been directly borrowed _ of Zeus ‘to swell his style.’ 
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worshipped in the dark oak-grove at Caryae in Laconia, was 
meant to designate the king of the lower world, and Zeus 
X@dvmos was worshipped at Corinth as the counterpart of 
Pluto, and the Zeus Eubouleus of Paros and Cyrene and 
Amorgos is an euphemistic name for Hades®. As the 
functions of a god of the lower world and of a deity of 
vegetation and fertility were sometimes attached to Zeus 4, 
we are prepared to find him at times identified with Dionysos; 
and the worship at Acraephia of ‘Zeus the god of the vint- 
age’*, and the ritual of Zeus Didymaeus™, in which those who 
made the libation were crowned with ivy, mark his association 
with the wine-god, which was also strikingly illustrated by 
a well-known monumental representation of Zeus Philius. 
Other monumental evidence, which will be noticed later on, 
is still more explicit as regards this trinity in which Zeus 
is partly fused with his brothers. 

Zeus becomes the supreme but never the sole god in the 
physical universe. The question arises whether he is ever 
regarded as the creator, either of the world, or of men, or of 
both? He is called by Homer zarip dvdpév re OcGv re, and 
in aremarkable passage in the Odyssey, a complaint is uttered 
against Zeus that he does not compassionate men ‘ whensoever 
he bringeth them to birth”’; but neither cult nor popular 
legend, nor the systematized mythology of Hesiod and writers 
of his school, bear out this view. In fact, Greek religion and 
religious myth, apart from Orphic teaching, have very little to 
say about creation, either on a large or small scale; and the 
statement is often inconsistent and singularly scanty, when 
one compares it even with savage mythologies, which some- 
times offer very quaint and explicit explanations of the origin 
of things. In Greek theology the universe was not the work 
of a pre-existing divinity, but rather the divinities were them- 
selves evolved out of the universe, or out of some physical 

* We have, for instance, clearallusions worship at Halicarnassus and being 
to worships that acknowledged him as explained by the word do«pa, which 
the god of the olive-tree and fig-tree, as | meant, according to Hesychius, a barren 
a god of cattle and corn-growing **-“, —_oak-tree. 


7, : we have the cult-titles évdev3pos b Od, 20. 201, 
and doxpaios, the latter attested for the 
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element wrought upon by some physical impulse. Thus in 
Homer, in spite of Zeus [larjp, it is Okeanos who is the 
physical source of all things, gods and men included*; in 
Hesiod it is Chaos, and men and gods sprung from the same 
source. Yet in his strange myth of the five ages, the third 
and fourth are the creation of Zeus; on the other hand, men 
existed before Zeus attained the power. Again, it was not 
Zeus, but Prometheus or Hephaestus, who created Pandora, 
the mother of women; and it was Prometheus who, in later 
legend, was reported to have made men out of clay. Zeus 
indeed might be the creator or progenitor of a certain tribe of 
men, but this was a special distinction; and other tribes 
preferred the theory that they grew out of the earth or the 
trees or the rocks, or that they existed before the moon was 
made. Therefore the invocation of Zed marep expresses rather 
a moral or spiritual idea than any real theological belief 
concerning physical or human origins. 

Nor did Greek philosophy or poetry contribute much to 
the conception of a personal god as creator of the world. 
In the philosophers, the theory about the creative principle 
is usually pantheistic or impersonal. What Plutarch tells us 
of Thales® agrees with some of the utterances of Democritus® 
and later Stoicism*: the deity or creative power is immanent 
in matter. It is true that the belief that God created man 
in his own image is ascribed to the Pythagorean school by 
Clemens*, but the same authority also declares that this 
school regarded the deity, not as external to the world, but 
as immanent in it’. The Socrates of Xenophon speaks of 
a personal creator, but physical speculation played little part 
in Socrates’ teaching ; and it is difficult to say that the Platonic 
beds is clearly conceived as a personal creative being. 

Looking at Greek poetry we see that, where it touches 
on this theme, it is predominantly pantheistic. Very rarely 

® Ji. 14. 246: Hes. “Epy. 108 ds  p. 150) Zeus is rather the pucews dpyy- 
bpdOev yeytaat Geo Bvytoi 7’ dyOpamo. yes than its creator, though he is con- 

> Euseb. Praep, Ev. 14. 16. ceived as the source of human life. 

© Cic. De Nat. Deor. 1. 120. © Strom. 5, p. 662 P. 


4 76. 1.373 cf. 2.45. In Cleanthes’ . Protrept., p. 62 P. 
hymn (Mullach, Frag. Phil. Graec. 1. 
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was Zeus regarded as the creator of the world, the ‘noble 
craftsman, as Pindar calls him once®*; and that fragment of 
Sophocles», which maintains monotheism and a divine origin 
of the physical world and goes on to protest against ordinary 
Greek belief, is of questionable origin. 

The doctrine of Euripides, when it is not atheistic, is 
usually pantheistic; for him Zeus is commonly the aiéyp or 
avdyxn or the inner spirit of man. And the tendency which 
this poet encouraged and which became dominant in the 
theologic theory of Stoicism, to resolve the divinities into 
physical phenomena evidently made against the develop- 
ment of a belief in a monotheistic personal first cause. It 
is interesting to see that in this matter there was little 
variance between the mythology of Greece and its philo- 
sophy and poetry®. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with the physical character 
of Zeus and the epithets that designate this. A large class of 
these that remain to be noticed are the titles that attest his 
worship on the mountain-tops ®°-**.. Though we hear also of 
the temple of Hermes on the top of Cyllene, the highest 
mountain in Arcadia, and of Apollo on the hill of Phigaleia, and 
of other divinities whose shrines sometimes crowned the acro- 
poleis, it is only the supreme god of Greece who was habitually 
worshipped on the high places. The chief cult of Messene was 
that of Zeus Ithomatas "6. In Euboea Zeus took his name from 
the Kenean mount where, according to a legend, Heracles had 
founded his worship *'*; in Boeotia from Mount Laphystos®, 
unless we suppose that in this case the mountain took its 
name from the god, Zeus being here regarded as the raven- 
ing god of winter“. On Mount Pelion Zeus, who was there 
honoured with an altar, was known as Zeus ’Axpaios°®, a title 
which sometimes refers to the cult either on the mountain- 
top or on the acropolis of the city ®*. As we hear that 

* Pind. Frag. 29. Aan), to devour. 

> Clem. Protr. p. 63 P. ® Not d«rafos, as is read in a frag- 

© Orest. 884; Frag. 935; Frag. Pet- ment of Dicaearchus, Miiller, Frag. 
rithous, 596; Frag. 1007: cf. Aesch. fst, 2. 262; inscriptions found in the 


Frag. Heliades, 65 a. neighbourhood prove d«paios, 
4 Aapvorios: from Aapvacw (root 
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Aeacus ascended the mountain of Aegina to pray for rain, 
and the Arcadian priest the Lycaean mount for the same 
purpose **", and the worship on Mount Pelion appears to 
have had the same intention, it is probable that this con- 
secration of the mountain-tops to Zeus expressed the primi- 
tive belief in his physical or elemental character, as the god 
who sent down rain or thunder from the heights, and who was 
therefore called améovs (according to the popular interpreta- 
tion of the name) in the cult on the mountain between Megara 
and Corinth. The title "Yxaros was originally given to denote 
the deity who was worshipped in high places, but it probably 
came to acquire the same moral significance as the cognate 
term “Yyioros, both being cult-designations of the most High 
God 87, 83 

In this list the only epithet that is difficult to interpret 
is ‘Odvpmos. We find the worship of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens*, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, Corinth, Syra- 
cuse, Naxos, and Miletus*’. The theory that the name 
expresses the ‘shining’ god is hardly credible. We cannot 
avoid connecting the word with the Thessalian Mount Olym- 
pus, and we must suppose that it spread from that region over 
the Greek world, either through the diffusion of cult or 
through some prevalent poetic influence. Unfortunately we 
have scarcely any direct historical record of a Zeus-cult on 
that mountain ; as probable evidence of it we can only point 
to the city at its foot, called Atov, that took its name from the 
god. Still it is natural to believe that there was in very early 
times an actual worship of Zeus Olympius in North Thessaly; 
for the foundation of this cult at Athens was connected with 
the legend of the Thessalian Deukalion, and Olympia. which 
took its name from the worship that at an early time was 
planted there, had a close legendary association with Thes- 
saly®. But, as we can gather from the poems of Homer, the 


® The worship at Athens was ancient, chryselephantine statue and appointed 
being connected in legend with Deuka- an official to take charge of it called 
lion, but it only rose into prominence the parduvrns Aids ’OAupmiou év dora’, 
in Hadrian's time, who built the vast » Vide Preller-Robert, 1, p. 121, 
Olympicion, and dedicated the colossal note 3. 
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name had spread much further than the actual cult, and the 
reason of this is probably the early celebrity of the Thes- 
salian-Aeolic poetry. We may believe that the name of Zeus 
Olympius was familiar in the local religious hymn, for the 
origin of this branch of poetic composition was placed in 
North Greece, and we hear of a cult of the Muses upon 
Olympus. But we must attribute most to the early heroic 
and epic lay which, arising in these regions, was the germ of 
the great Ionic epic; it is probable that from its first begin- 
nings down to the time of Homer the name Olympius was 
attached in this poetry as a permanent epithet to Zeus, who 
had long been associated either by cult or by the poetic 
imagination of the people with the great mountain whose 
snowy summit appeared to the people to be the proper home 
of the god. Even in the Homeric epic the term has come to 
lose its precise local significance ; and passing into the sense 
of ‘celestial’ it comes later to be applied to Aphrodite and 
Hera, and even to Gaea as the divine mother of the gods. 

A higher class of cult-names are those which have a social 
or political significance. In Greek religion, as in others of 
the Aryan races, we may distinguish the cult of the higher 
divinities from the political or gentile cult of the dead ances- 
tor or eponymous hero, a religion not noticed in Homer but 
probably of ancient establishment in Greece. These are 
perhaps two originally distinct systems, or perhaps originally 
the one arose from the other; what concerns us here is to 
note where the two touch. This would happen, for instance, 
where Zeus was regarded as the mythic ancestor of the 
tribe and designated as Zeus *Ilatpwos**, This is the strict 
sense of the word, and in this sense, according to Plato, the 
title was not in vogue among the Athenians, who traced their 
descent to Apollo Ilatpwos. But the Heracleidae sacrificed 
to Zeus Patroos as their ancestor®®. And according to 
a fragment of the Mrobe of Aeschylus quoted above, the 
family of Tantalos worshipped Zeus under this title on Mount 
Ida®°*, and inscriptions prove the existence of the cult of 


® The rarer title Ddérpos is found in Father, and occurs in late Roman and 
Diodorus Siculus, denoting Zeus the Carian inscriptions” *, 
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Zeus Ilarpwéios at Tegea and Chios%%4, From the same 
point of view we may explain the titles of Zeus Agamemnon 
and Zeus Lacedaemon at Sparta, often misunderstood °°~**, 
These are ancestral or heroic cults given an Olympian colour; 
the hero is deified under the name of Zeus*. Secondly, 
matpwos has a more general sense, being applied to the 
divinities that protect the family right, the honour due to 
parents. ‘ Reverence Zeus, the Father-God,’ says Strepsiades 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes appealing to his son with a verse 
from some tragedy ; and the words of Epictetus express the 
Greek belief, ‘all fathers are sacred to Zeus, the Father-God, 
and all brothers to Zeus, the God of the family’ °°f. The name 
dudyvios can be taken together with a large group of cognate 
titles, all of which reveal that the supreme god was supposed 
to foster the marriage union, the birth of children, the sanctity 
of the hearth, the life of the family and the clan ~% %8~103, 
He is réAccos not only in the more general sense as the god 
who brings all things to the right accomplishment, the god 
to whom under this title Clytemnestra prays for the accom- 
plishment of her hopes’; but specially in the sense of the 
marriage god, yapujAws or yevrédAros**—a title which was 
common to him and associated him with other divinities, and 
which probably came to him originally from his marriage 
with Hera that was recognized in ancient cult and legend. In 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus, Apollo reproaches the Erinyes 
that they ‘dishonour and bring to naught the pledges of 
Zeus and Hera the marriage-goddess’; and the same 
poet speaks of the first libation at a feast as offered 
to Zeus the god of timely marriage and to Hera*’®®, 
Plutarch says, ‘those who marry are supposed to need five 
divinities, Zeus Teleios and Hera Teleia, Aphrodite and 
Peitho, and Artemis above all’; and in this, as in a parallel 
passage of Dio Chrysostom, we discern the universal activity 
attributed to Zeus, who on occasion could assume the special 
functions of nearly all the lower divinities®*. Thus, for instance, 


* Wide’s opinion that Agamemnon the evidence for the existence of the 
was the name ofan aboriginal god whom cult in Laconia is very late; Lako- 
Zeus displaced is scarcely plausible, as méische Kulte, p. 12. 
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it is the Erinyes who specially punish wrong done to parents 
and execute the father’s curse; but Zeus Genethlios, the god 
of the birthright, could assume this function also*. 

The most common title that denoted the whole family 
life which Zeus protected was Zeds ‘Epxetos, whose worship 
we find on the Acropolis of Athens, at Olympia and at 
Argos, and whose altar stood in the middle of the courtyard 
of the house®’. His name could be used as an equivalent 
for the family-tie, by a process not uncommon in Greck 
religious speech, whereby the divinity with its epithet comes 
to have the value of a mere abstraction, or the personi- 
fication of an abstraction™% Thus in Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Creon avers he will slay Antigone ‘ though she were nearer to 
him in blood than “rod zavrés hyiv Zyvds épxetov,’ the whole 
circle of kindred that God protects.’ No religion sanctioned 
more strongly than the Greek the duties of child to parent 
and parent to child. Unnatural vice and the exposure of 
children are spoken of as sins against Zeus, the god of birth 
and the god of kinship, though this deep feeling may have 
been late in developing. A passage in Euripides preserved 
by Stobaeus declares that ‘he who honours his parents is 
beloved by the gods in this world and the next’; and the 
compiler quotes a striking and similar passage from Perictione, 
the female philosopher of the Pythagorean school, concerning 
the sanctity of the duties to parents which were enforced by 
penalties in the other world. The parent must be honoured 
more than the statue of the god, according to Plato, who 
asserts that Nemesis accuses before the divine judge those 
who neglect such duties. And the religious character of the 
family is again well illustrated by a line of Euripides, who 
calls the sons the protectors or avengers of the household 





® The title Aexearns, by which Zeus 
was known at Aliphera in Arcadia’, 
would belong to this group, if it could 
be supposed to denote the god who 
aided women in travail; but this is 
very improbable, as Zeus was never 
supposed to assume the functions of 
Artemis Aoxeia, The myth of the 


birth of Athena was prevalent in the 
neighbourhood of Aliphera, and the 
name must be understood as a naive 
popular designation of Zeus ‘in child- 
bed,’ and is an instance of what is very 
rare in Greek religious terminology, 
a cult-title arising directly from a myth. 
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gods and graves. We discover here an idea that is closely 
akin to that which dominates the ancient family-system of 
the Hindoos, namely, that a man must beget children to 
maintain the ancestral worship ™'. 

As the family was a unit of the dparpia at Athens, so at 
Athens was Zeus Herkeios coupled with Zeus Phratrios. ‘Zeus 
of the household, Zeus of the clan is mine,’ says a speaker in 
a comedy of Cratinus the younger, having just returned to 
his relations after a long war. It was from the altar of 
Zeus parpwos that the dparepes brought their vote, when they 
were present at an adoption to give it sanction. And the 
part that Zeus pdrpios played in the ancestral worship at 
Athens can be illustrated from more than one Attic inscrip- 
tion! *, In all matters in which the phrateres adjudicated, 
the oath must be taken at the altar of Zeus Ppdrpios, and 
a fine of a hundred drachmae to this god was incurred by any 
one who wrongfully introduced a person into the association ; 
at the great clan-festival of the Apaturia sacrifice was offered 
to Zeus under this title and to Athena. The same appellative 
occurs in Crete in a peculiar dialect-form, dpatpios, according to 
the most probable interpretation of this word '°. 

Not only was he the guardian of kinship, but also the 
protector of the family property, and worshipped as Zeus 
Kryotos'**, Originally this term, like that of Zeus Plousios, 
denoted the god who gives men the possession of wealth ; and 
the image of Zeus Krjovos stood in the store-rooms of houses, 
and his symbol was commonly an urn containing a mixture 
called ayzSpocia'’’®'!, compounded of water, honey, and various 
fruits. But the name passed naturally, as many of the other 
cult-names passed, into a more extended use; and we hear of 
the client of Isaeos going to the Peiraeus to sacrifice to Zets 
Kryjovos, to whose worship he was especially devoted, and 
praying that he would grant health and the attainment of 
good things to the Athenian people'’®*. This worship was 
especially Attic; we find the sfmilar cults of Zeus MAovouos 
in Sparta'®*, and Zeus “OAsws in Cilicia’. The god who 
protected property was worshipped also as “Opis, the Hellenic 
counterpart of the Latin Terminus; and Plato lays it down 
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as the first law of Zeus the boundary-god, that one’s necigh- 
bour’s landmark should not be removed ', 

These are the leading titles of the god of the family ; there 
are others that designate him as the god of the political 
community. Zets KAdpios is he who sanctified the original 
allotment of land among the clans or divisions of the people. 
The high ground at Tegea was sacred to him, and there seems 
to have been the same cult at Argos, according to a passage 
in the Supplices of Aeschylus, unless the poet is using the 
title there in the wider sense, designating the god as the 
dispenser of all fortune '°. 

A higher name in the civic religion is that of Zeus 
TIoArevs *°’, which must be carefully distinguished from Ta- 
Tpwos, aS it connotes not the bond of kinship but the 
union of the state*, The statue and altar of Zeus [oAtevs 
stood on the Acropolis at Athens, and one of the strangest 
tales of ritual is told by Pausanias concerning it: stalks of 
barley and wheat were placed on the altar, and an ox 
which was kept in readiness approached and ate some of 
the offering ; whereupon it was slain by a priest who was 
called ‘the murderer of the ox,’ and who immediately threw 
down the axe and then fled as though the guilt of homicide 
were on him; the people pretended not to know who the 
slayer was, but arrested the axe and brought it to judgement. 
The story as told by Pausanias is very incomplete, and he 
wisely refrains from offering an explanation of what he 
certainly did not understand. A far more valuable and 
detailed account of the ritualistic act and legend is preserved 
by Porphyry, who seems to give us a verbatim extract from 
Theophrastus '*, A certain Sopatros, a stranger in the land 
of Attica, was sacrificing harmless cereal offerings to the gods 
on the occasion of a general festival, when one of his oxen 
devoured some of the corn and trampled the rest under foot ; 
the sacrificer in anger smote and slew him, and then, smitten 


* A later cult expressing the politi- in the Imperial period at the Phrygian 
cal union of the state is that of Zeus city of Synnada (Overb, Aunst-Mythol. 
Pandemos, which is attested by one 1, p. 222, Miinztaf. 3. 20, Head, //ist. 
Attic inscription ™*, and which existed Num. p. 569). 
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with remorse, fled into exile to Crete, after burying the ox. 
A dearth fell upon the land, and the Delphic oracle declared 
to the men of Attica that the Cretan exile would cause the 
trouble to cease, ‘but they must punish the murderer and 
raise up the dead, and it would be better for them if at the 
very same sacrifice in which it died they all tasted the flesh of 
the dead and refrained not.’ It was discovered that Sopatros 
had done the deed, and an embassy was sent to him. Wishing 
to free himself from the burden of conscience, he volunteered 
to return, stating that it was necessary to slay an ox again, 
and offering to be himself the slayer, on condition that they 
should make him a citizen and should all take part in the 
murder. The citizens agreed and instituted the ritual of the 
Bovddria, ‘the murder of the ox, which continued till a late 
period to be the chief act in the Diipoleia, the festival of Zeus 
Polieus. Maidens called water-carriers were appointed to 
bring water to sharpen the axe and the knife; one man 
handed the axe to another, who then smote that one of the 
oxen among those which were driven round the altar that 
tasted the cereal offerings laid upon it; another ministrant 
cut the throat of the fallen victim, and the others flayed it 
and all partook of the flesh. The next act in this strange 
drama was to stuff the hide with grass, and sowing it together 
to fashion the semblance of a live ox and to yoke it to the 
plough. A trial was at once instituted, and the various 
agents in the crime were charged with ox-murder. Each 
thrust the blame upon the other, until the guilt was at last 
allowed to rest on the axe, which was then solemnly tried 
and condemned and cast into the sea. Thus the bidding of 
the oracle was fulfilled; as many as possible had taken part 
in the murder; all had tasted the flesh, the murderous axe 
was punished and the dead was raised to life. The search 
after an explanation of this mysterious practice leads far back 
into the domain of primitive ideas that form the background 
of ritual. Whatever may be the final explanation, the story 
and the ritual reveal this at least, that the Zeus of Attica was 
originally a god of agriculture, and that the community of 
citizens was supposed to have been brought about and main- 
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tained by eating the ox by way of sacrament; and we may 
conclude that the animal was regarded as of kin to the 
worshipper and the god. The special deity of an ox-clan 
becomes the god of the whole state; the ox-man, Bovrns, the 
mythic ancestor of the Bourdda, the priests of Athena Polias 
and Poseidon-Erechtheus, bequeaths his name also to the 
priest of Zeus Polieus'’**, and Athene herself promised pre- 
cedence to the Diipolia among the sacrifices on the Acropolis 
out of gratitude to Zeus who voted the land to her. Another 
instance that may here be quoted of the religious-political 
significance of the ox in Attic worship is afforded by two late 
Attic inscriptions, showing that the Zeus éy [aAAadig, the god 
who sat in the judgement-hall of Pallas, where cases of 
involuntary homicide were tried, was served by a priest who 
was called Bov(dyns, ‘the yoker of the ox,’ a name derived 
from the mythical first tiller of the soil *. 

The worship of Zeus Polieus, which was in vogue in other 
parts of Greece'’’®-*, was apparently less prominent in the 
religion at Athens than that of Athene Polias ; but the chief 
parts and activities of political life were consecrated to him 
by such titles as SovAaios, the god who inspired council, to 
whom prayers were made by the members of the fovdy 
before deliberation ; his statue stood in the council-chamber 
near to that of Apollo and Demos*, and Athena Bovaaia 
was associated with him. The worship of Zeus ’ApBovaAtos !!” 
at Sparta had probably the same significance as that of 
BovAatos, which also was found in Laconia ». 

*Ayopatos is an epithet that belonged to Zeus in common 
with many other divinities whose statues stood in the market- 
place’. Under this title we must not regard Zeus usually 
as the god of trade, as was Hermes ’Ayopaios, though we 
have one instance of the honesty of a bargain being guaranteed 
by an oath taken in his name!!*»; but as the god who pre- 
sided over assemblies and trials: it was he who, according to 


* Vide Appendix on Ritual, p.88. form of Hades: vide**, Probably 

* The name Eubouleus does not the title ‘Mechaneus’ under which 
belong to this class, though placed in it Zeus was worshipped at Argos, de- 
by Diodorus Siculus, but always desig-  signated the god who shows men ways 
nated the Chbthonian Zeus, another and means" (suppl.). 
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Aeschylus ™**, awarded victory to Orestes in his trial for 
matricide: ‘Zeus who gives judgement in the court has 
triumphed >.’ 

These titles all refer to the peaceful life of the city. As 
a war-god pure and simple Zeus scarcely appears at all, 
a fact which is somewhat remarkable, since the supreme 
god of a warlike people tends naturally to assume such 
functions, as the history of Odin shows; and we may regard 
this as a proof of the civilized quality of the religion of Zeus. 
It is only in the semi-Hellenic cult of Caria that Zeus 
appears preeminently as a warlike god, as Zeus Stratios, ‘the 
god of hosts, and as Zeus Labrandeus, armed with the 
double-headed axe, whose worship penetrated into Attica and 
was organized by a thiasos in the Peiraeus in the third 
century '!156*,¥, Another appellative of the same divinity 
was Xpvodwp, the god of the golden sword or axe, whose 
cult was of great celebrity at the Carian Stratonicea. The 
worship of Zeus Urpariws spread to Bithynia, and in a late 
period to Athens; but the latter city had admitted the worship 
of the Carian Zeus as early as the beginning of the fifth 
century, if Herodotus’ statement is to be believed that it was 
specially observed by the family of Isagoras. Also in the 
ancient period and in the backward regions of Hellas proper 
we may suppose that Zeus had been worshipped directly as 
a god of war. The Eleans preserved the tradition, if not the 
altar, of Zeus Areios, to whom Oinomaos offered prayers before 
his deadly race, which may be regarded as a peculiar ritual of 
human sacrifice’”*, And the Epirote kings at their accession 
took the constitutional oath with their people at the altar 
of Zeus ’Apeios™'>, In Laconia a military sense may have 
belonged to the titles ’Ayjrwp and Koopiyras, which were 
attached to Zeus?" °°, Zeus ’Ayjrwp was the leader of the 
host, to whom the king sacrificed, and from whose altar, if 
the signs were favourable, he carried fire away with him to 
the enemy’s frontier ; the second title is more doubtful, as it 

“ The @eot dyopaios have been by Pindar to Hermes as president of 
thought to be identical with those the games; it is no cult-title of Zeus, 


whom Aeschylus and others called and is only once applied to him, 
dydémio ; the epithet dydémos is applied namely in a line of Sophocles", 
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may denote the god ‘who arrays the ranks, or in a more 
general sense the power that orders the world. The worships 
of Zeus Sthenios near Troezen’! and of Zeus Strategos at 
Amastus in Paphlagonia™°%, of Zeus Opayipios, the gatherer 
of the host, at Aegium '*°, belonged to the same class, and it 
is probable that the Zeus Charmon !*4 who was honoured with 
a temple near Mantinea was the god ‘ who rejoiced in battle,’ 
especially as it stood near the grave of Epaminondas, and as 
xapyn refers always to the delight of battle*. But generally 
and essentially for the religion of the developed Greek people 
he is not a war-god nor supreme with the mere physical 
supremacy of strength; he is rather the god of victory and 
victorious peace, after his triumph over the Titans and Giants, 
the god who has Nixn for his constant ministrant and who 
dispenses victory and holds the balance of the battle. In this 
respect Zeus Nixnddpos” and Athene Niky stand alone among 
the Olympians; the trophy itself was the sacred aniconic 
representation of Zeus Tropaeus, a name which occurred in 
the worship at Sparta and Salamis !*® 128, 

The Homeric poems in which Zeus decides the fate of the 
combat, but sits aloof, present the actual view of Greek 
religion. No title so fully and feelingly describes the func- 
tions of Zeus, the Helper of men, as Zeus Soter}*8, which 
includes others such as dAefixaxos, Gtorpdénatos, amnutos, ‘the 
warder-off of evil’; and just as Zeus AwofSaryjpios was ‘the 
god who brings the ship to land,’ to whom Alexander offered 
thanksgiving on disembarking in Asia, so Zeds Ywrjp was 
worshipped by the sailors of the Peiraeus!**° as the god who 
could save in shipwreck as well as in war. The watch- 
word of the Greeks at the battle of Cynaxa was ‘ Zeus the 
Saviour’ !*88; and in most localities the cult commemorated 
some deliverance from the perils of war. It was this divinity 
who inspired the Greeks at Plataea with the hopes of victory ; 


®* The epithet is usually explained 
with less probability, as designating 
the god ‘who gives joy,’ through the 
harvest or at the feast; for instance by 
Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen 
Arkadiens, p. 30. 


>» Zeus Nianpdpos, however, does not 
appear asa cult-name. The earliest 
literary statement of the connexion of 
Nike with Zeus is Bacchylides’ frag- 
ment'”, In Himerius Or. 19. 5 she 
is ‘the daughter of great Zeus.’ 
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to whom the Cyreans offered sacrifice at the close of their great 
march, and to whom the Mantineans the citizens of Megalo- 
polis and the Messenians raised shrines of thanksgiving for the 
freedom which Epaminondas' victories had brought them. The 
festival with which the Sicyonians honoured the memory of 
Aratus was inaugurated by the priest of Zeus Soter, and we 
have records of his cult at Argos, Troezen, Aegium, Pharsalus, 
Pergamon, and Rhodes, in Ambracia, Aetolia and Lesbos; 
but the Athenian monuments and ritual of this as of most 
other worships are best known to us. His temple stood in the 
Peiraeus and survived when most of the other buildings there 
had been destroyed; and the ephebi, who were specially 
under his care, rowed trireme-races in his honour at the 
festival of the Diisoteria. In the city itself, where he was 
worshipped in company with Athena Sotcira, we hear of no 
temple but an altar and a statue only, near to which inscrip- 
tions commemorating Athenian successes appear to have been 
set up. Oxen were sacrificed in large numbers at the festival 
of the Diisoteria®, and the altar was decked with great pomp; 
and the priest of Zeus Soter, in the P/utus of Aristophanes, 
speaks of the numerous sacrifices habitually made by private 
citizens. It was perhaps through the ceremony of the Greek 
banquet that the title acquired a wider significance, as the 
Zevs Swrnp was the god to whom the third libation was offered 
at the close of the feast, and he was regarded at this moment 
as the god who dispensed all good things, as the dya@ds éatuwv 
of the life of man; so that we may thus understand the 
epithet with which Aeschylus described the prosperous life of 
Agamemnon as ‘that which poured the third libation,’ the life, 
that is, that was specially guarded by Zeus the Saviour. 

Many of the titles above-mentioned and the functions that 
they connote belonged to other divinities as well. But his 
worship has a political significance higher than any other, for 
he alone regarded the unity of Greece, and his cult was 
preeminently Hellenic and not merely local or tribal. As 
Zev; ‘Ovay’pos he gathered the hosts against Troy’? As 
’EAev6épios he saved Greece from Persia and was worshipped at 

® Mommsen’s /eortologic, p. 453. 
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Plataea after the battle, and a striking epigram of Simonides 
preserves the memory of this cult : 

‘Having driven out the Persians, they raised an altar to 
Zeus, the free man’s god, a fair token of freedom for Hellas.’ 

After the victory the Greeks purified the land, bringing 
fresh fire from the hearth of the Delphic shrine; and then 
raised the altar and a temple near the monuments of 
those that had fallen; at the same time the games called 
Eleutheria were instituted, which were still being held every 
fifth year in Pausanias’ time, and in which the chief contest 
was a race of armed men round the altar’*’5, At Athens 
also we hear of a statue to Zeus ’Edev$épios, which in all 
probability took its name from the same great event as the 
Plataean cult, and not, as Hyperides explained, from the 
enfranchisement of slaves™!*. It stood. according to Pausa- 
nias, in the Cerameicus, near the Stoa Basileios, and near to 
it monuments were set up, such as the shield of the brave 
Athenian who had fallen in the battle against the Gauls at 
Thermopylae, and that important inscription recently found 
containing the terms of the second maritime confederacy of 
Athens, organized, as the decree declares, to free Greece 
from Sparta. The cult-title of Eleutherios appears to 
have become identified at Athens with that of Soter. 
The worship was found in other parts of Greece also, in 
Samos'*'*, and, according to Hesychius!*'*, at Syracuse 
Tarentum and év Kapiats, or, as the Scholiast on Plato reads, 
év Kapia; it is probable that the right reading is éy Kapiats, 
and that the place referred to is Caryae, the town in the north 
of Laconia ; an inscription of early date attests the existence 
of the cult on Laconian territory. 

We are informed by Diodorus Siculus about the occasion of 
the institution of this cultat Syracuse'!*; it was after the over- 
throw of the tyranny of Thrasybulus in 466 B.C. that a colossal 
statue was raised to Zeus ’EAevOépios and yearly games founded 
in his honour. We have numismatic evidence of this cult in 
other Sicilian cities, Aetna, Agyrium, and Alaesa, that re- 
gained their freedom through the victories of Timoleon*. 

" Head, A/ist. Num. pp. 104, 109, 110, 
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A cognate worship was that of Zeus Hellenios or Panhel- 
lenios in Aegina’, an ancient cult which was originally 
perhaps special to the Aeacidae or to the Hlellenes in 
a narrower sense ; but its significance grew with the extension 
of the Hellenic name. The pan-Hellenic character of the 
cult was already expressed in the story that Aeacus ascended 
the Aeginetan mountain to pray to this god in behalf of the 
whole of Greece for rain; but it was the Persian invasion that 
enhanced the value of this cult-title. The Athenian ambas- 
sadors declared at Sparta, according to Herodotus, that they 
had remained true to the Hellenic cause out of reverence to 
Zeus Hellenios. A temple was raised to him in Athens by 
Hadrian, and we find the head of this god with an inscription 
on fourth-century coins of Syracuse. But the worship was 
unfortunately rare in the Greek world; it expressed an ideal, 
recognized partially by the religion of the nation, but never 
attained by its politics. 

A review of the evidence proves that in Greck religion, 
though in certain localities more frequent prayer may have 
been addressed to local god or hero, Zeus possessed a 
political importance such as belonged to no other Hellenic 
divinity. The Cretan, the Messenian, the Arcadian, were cach 
national and confederate worships, and the history of Messene 
and Arcadia was reflected in the cults and monuments of 
Zeus Ithomatas and Lycaeus. In Argos Zeus Nemeios was 
joined in worship with Hera Argeia, and the Nemea was 
partly an Argive military festival’ ¥. In Sparta he received 
a title from the land itself and its ancient king, and it was 
the king’s prerogative to sacrifice to Zeus Lacedaemon and 
Zeus Ouranios; as a king-god he was revered in Lebadea, 
Erythrae and Paros'™. His name is of constant occurrence 
in oaths of alliance, and the kings of Epiros swore by him 
to observe the laws. The Carian worship of the war-god, the 
deity of daylight, becomes under Hellenic influences a political 
and national cult of Zeus. At Prymnessos in Phrygia, 
according to a late inscription found by Prof. Ramsay, Zeus 
was honoured as dpynyérns, the leader of the colony’”* We 
may note in conclusion that no other Greek deity possessed 
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so long a list of cult-names derived from names of peoples 
and towns!**, The Boeotian cult of Zeus ‘Opoddios, the god 
‘who held the people in accord,’ expressed the faith of 
Hellas '%, 

We have lastly to review the most important class of cults 
and titles that were consecrated and attached to Zeus as 
a god of the moral and spiritual life; and it is in reference 
to these that we can best consider how far the state-religion 
was in harmony with the ethical and religious feeling of the 
great writers and thinkers of Greece. It has been assumed 
that the physical and elemental character of Zeus was 
the earlier, for though the most civilized Greek commu- 
nities recognized this character, yet in its most primitive 
form it appears among the more backward races and in 
the earliest cults, and the assumption is in accord with 
analogies offered by other lines of human development. 
But this progress in the divine idea from the physical to 
the moral significance was remotely anterior to the period 
at which Greek history begins. We may note a trace of 
it in the worship of Zeus MeiAixwos at Athens and else- 
where!*®, 

The interpretation of the name Me:Aly.ios is important for 
the right understanding of the religious idea. It certainly did 
not originally signify the ‘kindly’ god; for we gather from 
Plutarch and Hesychius that it was synonymous with patpdk- 
tys '°88, which designates the angry or troubled Zeus. Sacri- 
fice was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the beginning of 
winter, in Maimacterion, which according to Harpocration 
took its name from Zeus Maipdxrns, and again in the latter part 
of Anthesterion at the festival of Diasia, the great feast of 
Zeus held outside the city, which Thucydides calls a feast of 
Zeus Meilichios, and which, according to the Scholiast on 
Lucian, was kept with a certain degree of gloom. We gather 
also that the rites were piacular, that is, were regarded as 
atonement for sin. The sacrifices in Locris to the @coi MeAi- 
xtot, among whom we may include Zeus, were performed in 
the night, and all the flesh of the victim slain must be 
consumed before the morning; if the victim bears away with 
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it the sins of the people, the meaning of the rule that it must 
not be exposed to the light of day becomes obvious. And 
we gather from Xenophon that the same feeling dictated the 
ritual at Athens, where the swine that were offered had to 
be wholly consumed by the fire. We are told also by 
FEustathius that a ram was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the 
end of Maimacterion®*, and his skin was used for the purification 
of the city. whose offences by some ceremonious means were 
cast out and passed over into certain unclean objects that 
were then taken away to the cross-roads. This skin was the 
‘fleece of God, which was employed for similar rites of 
purification at Eleusis and in the procession of the Sciro- 
phoria, being placed under the feet of those whose guilt was 
to be taken away. We need not see in this any survival of 
actual human sacrifice, or any hint of the idea that the man’s 
life was really due for which the ‘mild god’ accepted the 
substitution of the ram. We may explain the ceremony 
naturally if we suppose that the guilty or unclean person stood 
on the skin of the sacred animal in order to place himself in 
nearer contact with the god whose favour he wished to regain. 
From all this it seems clear that the title Me:Afyios must 
either have signified ‘the god who must be appeased,’ and 
therefore alluded directly to the wrath of God, or that the 
angry deity was styled thus by a sort of euphemism, just as 
Hades was termed Eubouleus and the Furies the Eumenides. 
This latter view becomes the more probable, when we see that 
in this worship Zeus is clearly regarded as a god of the lower 
world. The powers below were specially concerned with the 
ritual for the purification of sin, and the swine is the piacular 
animal proper to them, and except in the rites of Meilichios 
and, according to Apollonius Rhodius, of Zeus ‘Ixéotos and 
perhaps of Zeus @idwos, is nowhere found in the worship of 
the Hellenic Zeus. We have also evidence from certain 
monuments that the serpent, the emblem of the earth and the 
dark places below, was the sign of Zeus Meilichios; and the 
nightly rites at Locris illustrate the gloomy significance of 

* From the evidence of a mutilated another state-sacrifice was offered to 
Attic inscription it would appear that Zeus Meilichios in Thargelion. 
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this epithet. It is for this reason that we find this god asso- 
ciated with Hekate, the goddess to whom the cross-roads were 
sacred. 

This sombre character of Zeus was probably derived, in 
Attica at least, from his functions as a deity of vegetation. 
We hear of Zeus Tewpy’s in Athenian worship, and cereal 
offerings were made to him in Maimacterion, the month of 
Zeus MetAiyios. We may gather also from the obscure and 
probably corrupt passage in Thucydides about the Diasia, 
that by the side of the animal sacrifice oblations of the fruits 
of the country were allowed. Possibly, then, Zeus Maimactes 
or Meilichios was first conceived rather as a physical god of 
vegetation, who grew sombre in the winter months, and who 
must be appeased in order that the season of fertility may 
return. But the passage from the physical to the moral 
conception was here easy, and probably very early. For the 
changes in nature and the sky have always been supposed to 
correspond in the earlier and even later stages of religious 
belief to the varying moods of the divinity, and the varying 
conduct of man; and the sacrifices to obtain the season of 
growth and fertility might take the form of piacular offerings 
for sin, It is not improbable that in the earliest period of this 
cult the special sin for which supplication must be made to 
Zeus Meilichios was the sin of kindred slaughter, conceived 
as an offence against the gods at a time when ordinary 
homicide was only a trespass against men. Thus it was 
for the shedding of kindred blood that Theseus underwent 
purification at the altar of this god **8*. And it was to atone 
for civic slaughter that the Argives dedicated a statue of 
which Polycleitos was the sculptor to Zeus Meilichios '* ”. 
The very ancient existence of the cult in Greece is suggested 
by the legend of Theseus and proved by the aniconic emblem 
of Zeus Meilichios in the form of a pyramid at Sicyon !*8°, 

As regards his relation to human sin, the conception of 
Zeus is twofold: on the one hand he is wadapvaios, ripwpds, 
the god of vengeance and retribution, the god who punishes 
human guilt even in the second and third generation !*—"*! ; 
on the other, a larger class of epithets '*'~!** designate him as 
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the god of the suppliant, to whom those stricken with guilt 
can appeal. Zevs txrip, ixéoros, p¥gios*, is he who helps the 
suppliant and to whom the criminal flees; zpoorpématos, to 
whom the suppliant turns; xa@dpows, the god who purifies. 
It is interesting to note that in actual Greek cult the latter 
class of epithets were far more in vogue than the former, the 
‘retributive’ class. We have no inscriptions and no state 
records of the worship of the god of vengeance and retribution ; 
it is only in Cyprus, and only on the authority of Clemens", 
that the cult of Zeus Tiwpds is attested. Naturally the 
public religion aimed rather at averting than invoking the 
divine anger ; and we hear of the worship of bvfios at Argos 
and in Thessaly, and of Ka@dpovos in Olympia and Athens. 
The oath taken by certain public functionaries of the latter 
city, according to the Solonian formula which Pollux gives, 
was sworn in the name of the god of supplication, cleansing, 
and healing. The name of Zeus ‘Ixéovos occurs in a very early 
Spartan inscription, and the titles of Zeus Paian at Rhodes '*° 
and ’Azorpémaos }4**, the averter of ill, at Erythrae express the 
same idea of the deity. The full account of these functions 
of Zeus touches on the earliest conception of crime, the 
earliest conscience of the race, and the prevalence of these 
cults in Greece proves the profundity of the moral thought 
concerning murder and sacrilegious sin. Examining certain 
legends we might conclude that it was the shedding of 
kindred blood which was the aboriginal sin for which the 
worship of Zeus ‘Ixéovos, the god of supplication, was established, 
this sin and perjury constituting perhaps the first conceptions 
of sacrilege. The first murderer in Greek legend was Ixion, 
and his crime was the treacherous murder of a kinsman; 
visited with madness by the Erinyes, he was also the first 
suppliant who appealed to Zeus ‘Ixéstos, and probably it was 
in relation to him that Zeus is called by Pherecydes ixéotos 
cal dAdorwp, the god of the suppliant and the guilty outcast. 
The offence of the Danaides who slew their husbands was the 
same in kind, and here also the legend regarded Zeus as the 

* bifios appears to have possessed times the god who protects, sometimes 
an ambiguous sense, designating some- _the god who punishes the exile. 
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originator of the rites of purification. The divine punishment 
for this sin was madness, and the divine ministers who carry 
out the will of Zeus Tiwpds and TaAapvaios were the Erinyes, 
the powers who themselves came into being through the 
outrage committed by a son upon his father, who pursued 
Orestes and Amphion for their act of matricide, and who 
were so closely interwoven with the tradition of kindred 
slaughter in the house of Laios. And perhaps the first 
need of purification arose from the same sort of acts, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, as the legends of Theseus, Belle- 
rophon, and Athamas and others illustrate’. Here then we 
have the expression in religious myth and ritual of the 
striking fact in early Greek clan-usage and law, namely, that 
the shedding of kindred blood was originally an offence of 
an entirely different kind from the slaying of an alien, 
probably because the god himself was considered in the 
former case as akin to the slayer and the slain’ In early 
Greek society it is clear that to kill an alien was a secular 
matter which only concerned the kin of the slain, the avengers 
of blood, who might pursue the slayer or accept a weregilt ; 
it was no sin, unless the alien had been a suppliant or under 
the protection of the stranger's god. But the slayer of his 
kinsman was a sinner under the ban of God; the legends do 
not seem to show that his fellow-kinsmen would at once 
punish him with death, but that he must be outcast from 
the community and that Zeus and the Erinyes must deal with 


* The story in the Athamantid family own brother. Of the typical instances 


of the sacrificial slaughter of the king 
and the king’s son is probably in 
its origin no legend of mere kindred 
slaughter, but may have arisen from 
very early ideas concerning the sacrifice 
of the god or the divine representative ; 
but another legend given by Apollo- 
dorus (1. 9, 2) speaks of the mad 
Athamas being driven from Boeotia for 
slaying Ino’s son Learchus, and appeal- 
ing to Zeus to know where he is to 
dwell. The same author (2. 3, 1) nar- 
rates that Bellerophon fled from Corinth 
because he had involuntarily slain his 


that Ovid gives (/ ast. 2. 39) of purifi- 
cation for sin, all but one are concerned 
with the slaughter of kinsmen, and this 
may be said of nearly all those collected 
by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 967-969. 

+ Tlepolemos, who slew his kinsman, 
was threatened with death by the other 
members of his family (//. 2. 665); but 
by a Boeotian law which, according 
to Plutarch, prevailed in the mythical 
period, the shedder of kindred blood 
‘must leave Boeotia and become a sup- 
pliant and a stranger.’ 
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his guilt. But the god of vengeance himself provided the 
mode of escape through purification and sacrifice of sin. The 
legends tell us little concerning the nature of these rites, but 
speak only of the outcast wandering until some compassionate 
stranger receives him into his home and cleanses him. But 
the ritual of the historic period had probably been handed 
down from very ancient times, and we are supplied with some 
information about this, chiefly from the account in Apollonius 
Rhodius of the cleansing of Jason and Medea!#*. The usual 
piacular victim was a young pig, which was held over the 
head of the guilty, as we see Apollo holding it over Orestes 
in a vase-painting that represents his purification*. And the 
blood of the slaughtered animal was then poured over his 
hands, with invocation of Zeus Ka@dpo.os. In some accounts 
bathing in the water of a river or the sea appears to have been 
a necessary part of the ceremony”. The latter practice is 
easily explained, as physical and moral purity are scarcely 
distinguished in ancient ritual; but it is not so easy to under- 
stand the pouring blood over the hands. We know that the 
pig was specially sacred to the lower deities, who no less than 
Zeus were outraged by wrongful homicide, and to whom Zeus 
Meilichios and for the occasion probably Zeus Ka@dpovos were 
akin, and we may suppose that the blood of this animal, like the 
fleece of the sacred ram in the lustral ceremonies at Athens, 
was supposed to bring the guilty into nearer contact with the 
estranged divinity and had power to win him reconciliation. 
The chief benefit to the purified person was the recovery of 
his right of fellowship with men, and, while in the legends he 
is represented usually as continuing to live in his new home, 
in the later period he could return to his native Jand under 
certain conditions, if the relatives of the slain consented. 

It is easy to imagine how vitally this religious usage in the 
Zeus cult might influence the growth of moral ideas of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. 

Another signal act of sacrilege was perjury, the guilt of 
which was matter of cognizance for the gods of the lower 


® Arch, Zeit., 1861, Taf. 137 and > Athenae. 410 a. and b, Cf. /pA. 
138. Taur. 1193. 
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world and the Erinyes, but especially also for Zeus, whose 
name occurs in nearly all the formulae of the state oath. 
The statue of Zeus “Opxwos stood in the council-hall of 
Olympia holding in each hand a thunderbolt, the most 
terrifying in aspect of all the statues of Zeus that Pausanias 
knew of!#74, The strength of this belief in the religious 
character of the oath is shown by passages in Homer which 
speak of the punishment of the oath-breaker after death *, and 
by the lines in Hesiods 7/eagony where the oath is already 
personified as a child of the lower world, born to be ‘the 
scourge of men’; while in Sophocles he is spoken of as the 
all-seeing child of Zeus!*'*. No doubt the oath was never a real 
concrete divinity either in early or late periods ; originally an 
abstract idea of a quality or function of the divine nature, it 
becomes personal because of the strength of the belief, and is 
partially separated from the divinity. The ceremony of the 
oath-taking at Olympia is strikingly described by Pausanias”, 
and reminded him of the account in the //iad where Aga- 
memnon takes the oath over the boar,an animal sacred to the 
lower gods, which is then slain and cast into the sea®. The 
freethinkers of Greek literature scarcely deviate from the 
popular religious thought as regards the sanctity of oaths. 
Even Euripides, to whom loose morality in this respect has 
been wrongly attributed, strongly maintains in a striking 
fragment that the gods admit no excuse for perjury: ‘ Thinkest 
thou the gods are inclined to pardon, when by false swearing 
aman would escape death or bonds or violence...? Then 
either they are less wise than mortal men, or they set fair 
specious pleas before justice 4’ 

But we must not suppose that, at any period of Greek thought 
of which we have record, the sphere of sin against the gods was 


® JI. 3. 279; 19. 260. 

b 5. 24, 10-11. 

¢ Probably the animal consecrated by 
this ceremony was under a special taboo, 
and his carcase could not be disposed of 
in the ordinary way; or possibly the 
act was ‘ mimetic,’ and expressed an im- 
precation that the perjured man might 


thus be destroyed from off the earth. 

4 frag. 1030. Such sentiments as 
those expressed in A/ipfolytus, 610, and 
Iphigenia in Aulis, 394, must not be 
regarded as Euripides’ own; they are 
merely dramatic sophistries uttered by 
certain characters under stress of cir- 
cumstances. 
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limited to perjury or kindred murder. Both as regards retri- 
bution and expiation the sphere of Zeus in Hesiod and Homer 
is as wide as human life. He is savdzrns, ‘the all-seer,’ in 
a moral rather than a physical sense, and the term recalls the 
frequent utterances of the poets concerning the all-seeing eye of 
Aixn or Justice. The latter is the special ministrant, companion, 
and emanation of Zeus, although associated with the nether 
divinities also. And where she is given a parentage, being 
originally only an abstract idea, it is Zeus who is her father ; 
and it is with the weapon of Zeus that she overthrows the 
unjust !#°, 

With Aix Themisis closely connected, and as Aixn proceeded 
from Zeus, so Themis herself, who was originally an independ- 
ent deity with a worship and oracle at Delphi, was absorbed 
by Zeus, when she had become a name significant of right in 
general. Thus in Aeschylus we hear of the Themis or right of 
Zeus KAdptos, the god of allotments, and in Pindar of the Themis 
of Zeus Zénos, the god of hospitality. And Hesiod speaks of 
the datuoves, the army of spirits who are the watchers of Zeus 
over the whole life of man ; and elsewhere in Greek literature 
there are not wanting hints of the profound idea that a moral, 
law, sanctioned by Zeus, prevails even in the animal world 8 
Even in its application to blood-guiltiness we see that the 
divine idea expands. Not merely the shedder of kindred 
blood has offended against Zeus, and is under the ban of the 
Erinyes: the latter dwelt on the rock of the Areopagus, where 
any case of murder could be tried; and the homicide who was 
acquitted by this court had to offer sacrifice to the Eumenides, 
as though they had yet to be pacified, or as a thank-offering to 
them for letting him go. And according to the law of Solon, 
the judges at Athens must swear by Zeus, ‘the god of the 
suppliant, the god of purification, and the healer of guilt '4° 4’ 
As the political community expanded, all bloodshed, if the 
victim had any rights at all within the city, became a political 
offence, as well as a sin which needed purification®. There is 


® This extension of the idea of sinin the purification of Achilles from the 
regard to bloodshed is at least as early blood of Thersites; this may be an 
as the time of Arctinus, who described advance on the religious view of 
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a curious passage in Antiphon, that has almost a modern 
tone, on the sacredness of human life. The murderer pollutes 
any sacrifice in which he partakes, and his presence exposes 
others also to divine wrath, a belief on which the orator 
attempts to establish an indirect proof of innocence*. Murder 
might still be sacrilege, even if the victim was not of the same 
state, and Zeus @vfios became the god to whom any man 
would appeal who wished to clear himself of the guilt of any 
bloodshed, as Pausanias, the Spartan king, made sacrifice to 
him to atone for the death of the maiden whom he had in- 
voluntarily slain. Only, the older and narrower idea survived 
in the enactment. of Attic law that the kinsmen might decide 
whether to prosecute or to forgive the involuntary homicide”, 
and even Aeschylus® seems to suppose that the Eumenides 
pursue, not any murderer, but only the slayer of his kin. 

Still wider is the conception of Zeus ‘Ixéovos in its fullest 
development. Not the blood-guilty only, but the man who 
fears any evil from his fellows could put himself under his 
protection ; and the reverence claimed for Zeus ‘Ixéovos is the 
text of the drama of Aeschylus: ‘We must needs respect the 
jealousy of Zeus, the suppliant’s god ; for the fear of him is 
deepest among mortal men'***.” Here, as in other cases 
already noted, the god with his epithet seems to have been 
used almost as an abstraction to denote a certain right or 
duty ; and seems to have had a separate existence in and for 
each person who claimed his aid. ‘Thou hast escaped the 
god of my supplication, says Polyxena to Odysseus in the 
Hecuba of Euripides. To no other function or attribute 
of Greek divinity does the conception of divine grace so 
naturally attach, and every altar could shelter the suppliant ; 


Homer. But it is too much to say 
that the latter poet knows nothing even 
of purification for the murder of kins- 
men, as he makes clear mention of 
piacular sacrifices for sin in general, 
a far more advanced idea (//. 9. 495); 
and there is probably an allusion to the 
rites of Zeus Ka@apovos, which are cer- 
tainly older than Homer, in the pas- 
sage which mentions the man who had 


slain his cousin and who went as a sup- 
pliant to Peleus and Thetis (//. 16, 
574). In any case his silence would be 
no argument, as none of the actual per- 
sonages in his epic commit this sin. 

® Pp. 686 and 749; cf. Aesch. Ag. 
337- 

» Dem. apds Maxdpr. p. 1069. 

© Lum, 605. 
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so that the classification given by Pollux !#°* of the divine 
titles almost resolves itself into the distinction between deo: 
maXapvaiot and ixéovot, the gods of vengeance and of supplica- 
tion. Down to the end of paganism many shrines possessed 
the right of sanctuary, a right which often clashed with the 
secular law*. The legend of Ajax and Cassandra, the story 
about the Hera at Sybaris who closed her eyes when the 
suppliants were dragged away from her altar, illustrate the 
prevalent feeling of classical times. This broad conception 
of Zeus ‘Ixéovos appears also in the Homeric account of the 
Atrai’, the personal powers of prayer, whom the poet calls 
the daughters of Zeus, and who plead for men against Ate, 
and who appeal to Zeus against those who neglect them. 
And this early spiritual idea which we find in the //iad gave 
rise to an actual worship of Zeus A:raios °*, which the coins 
of the Bithynian Nicaea attest, and receives beautiful expres- 
sion in the drama of Sophocles: ‘ nay, but as mercy shares the 
judgement-seat of Zeus to judge every act of man, let mercy 
be found with thee too, my father.’ The suppliants’ fillets 
are called by Aeschylus ‘ the emblems of the god of mercy 1%.’ 

A narrower, but cognate, conception is that of Zeus Xenios, 
who was worshipped throughout the Greek world'**. This 
worship is rooted in very ancient moral ideas; the sanctity of 
the stranger-guest, who as early as Homer and probably 
much earlier was placed under the protection of Zeus, was 
almost as great as the sanctity of the kinsman’s life, and to 
slay him was a religious sin, for which, according to one 
legend, Heracles was sold into slavery to Omphale*. Originally 
the god of hospitality—for in primitive society the stranger 
must be the guest of some one—he becomes the god to whom 
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* Tac. Ann, 3. 60-63. 
» Zl. 9. 498. 


the slavery of Apollo to Admetus for 
the slaughter of the Cyclopes, and that 


© Bull, de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 509. 

@ Frag. //ist. Graec. Pherecydes, 34: 
A€yerar BE ws dyavaxrhaas b Zebs ini 
7H fevoxrovig mnpocitragey ‘“Epuy Aa- 
Bévra tov ‘HpaxAda mwAjoa Bixny rot 
gévov, To explain this curious story of 
the hero being sold into slavery, we 
may note two other instances in legend ; 


of Cadmus to Ares for causing the 
death of the ‘Sparti,’ the descendants of 
the god; and we may believe that these 
legends arose from the occasional prac- 
tice of the kinsmen accepting the slavery 
of the homicide as an atonement for the 
bloodshed, 
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any stranger is consecrated. According to Plutarch, the 
honours paid to Zeus Xenios were many and great '*?*; we 
have record or epigraphical proof of his worship at Sparta, 
where he was associated with Athena Xenia, at Rhodes, where 
a religious association existed called the Ards fenacrai, the 
worshippers of Zeus Xenios, and at Athens, where, as we 
gather from an inscription, the metics and resident merchants 
formed a company for the purpose of this cult. As a city 
could confer feria, the privileges of a public guest, upon any- 
favoured stranger, so we read that Apollonius of Tyana was 
made the guest of Zeus by the public vote of the Spartans !**°, 
Greek literature, early and late, is full of evidence of the deep 
religious feeling attaching to this cult. Charondas, the 
Sicilian legislator, insists on the duty of receiving the stranger 
reverently, ‘because the worship of Zeus Xenios is common to 
all nations, and he takes note of those who welcome and those 
who maltreat the stranger 9.’ ‘The stranger, Plato says 
in the Laws '***, ‘being destitute of comrades and kinsmen, 
has more claim on the pity of gods and men: the power 
that is strong to avenge is therefore the more zealous to 
help him.’ 

Akin to this worship was that of Zeus Philios '*', the god 
of friendship, who was honoured at Megalopolis, Epidauros 
and Athens, where an association was founded in his name, 
and his priest enjoyed a special seat in the theatre. Some- 
times this title only designated the god of the friendly 
banquet, and an inscription shows that the pérotxo: at Athens 
observed this cult. And thus we can understand why he was 
invoked by the parasite of Diodorus, and how he caine to be 
partially identified with Bacchus at Megalopolis in a work 
of the sculptor Polycleitus the younger. But the term had 
a deeper meaning, for Zeus Philios is essentially the god who 
fosters friendship, and to whom friends appeal ; and this con- 
ception is enlarged by Dio Chrysostom, who sees in the great 
Pheidian statue the Zeus Philios who would plant love and 
abolish enmity among the whole human race. The cult does 
not appear to have been ancient ; the first mention of it occurs 
in a fragment of Pherecrates. A term almost synonymous is 
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ératpetos 15*, denoting ‘the god of good comradeship’; some- 
times with allusion to the banquet, as we find in a fragment of 
Diphilus, But in Crete the cult may well have had a political 
or military significance ; and the festival of éra:pidera, which 
was celebrated at Magnesia in North Greece and in Macedon, 
was associated with the name of Jason, who sacrificed to this 
god before setting sail in the Argo with his comrades. 

In certain parts of the popular religion of Zeus, so far 
as it has been examined, we can detect a high morality that 
strikingly contrasts with the character of many of the Greek 
myths ; though, of course, the same ideas that are expressed 
in cults are expressed in those myths that explain the cult. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to see that in certain cases 
the comparatively crude morality of the cults contrasted in 
turn with the deeper views of the poets and philosophic 
writers who thought and spoke freely concerning the relations 
of the gods to men. This is specially true of the doctrine 
of retribution, of which the simplest and least moral form in 
Greek popular belief is that even innocent excess of prosperity 
is of itself an evil thing, awakening the jealousy of the gods. 
Behind this is perhaps the cruder idea that the divinity is not 
the friend but the enemy of man, an idea that is dimly 
expressed in the primitive Hesiodic story of Prometheus’ 
favour and Zeus’ disfavour to man. But it appears con- 
spicuously in the childlike doctrine of Nemesis that lived long 
in the Greek mind ; and the legend of Bellerophon’s fall and 
melancholy wanderings. given in Homer without any hint 
of any sin committed by the hero but rather as a result 
of superhuman prosperity, the story of Polycrates’ ring, of 
Philip's prayer mentioned by Plutarch, that the gods would 
give him some slight misfortune to counterbalance his con- 
tinual success, are illustrations of this naive religious belief 
that lasted as long as the Hellenic race. Its plainest 
expression is in the lines of Aesopus, ‘if a man has some good 
fortune he receives Nemesis by way of compensation®*’; the 
most foolish is in the epigram of Antiphilos Byzantios on the 


* Anth, Pal. 10, 123. 
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danger of speaking of the morrow*. This is merely a religious 
form of the old superstition of luck, and it is.natural enough 
that the religious thinkers among the Greeks tried to reform 
this doctrine. The story of Bellerophon becomes so to speak 
moralized, perhaps by the popular imagination, or perhaps by 
Pindar himself, who at least is the earliest authority for the 
more ethical version of the story: namely, that Bellerophon’s 
fall was due to his ambitious attempt to scale heaven ”. 
The most outspoken writer on this subject is Aeschylus. 
At first, indeed, he expresses himself like an ordinary 
Greek: ‘excess of fair report is a burdensome thing, for 
the jealous eye of God hurls the lightning down’’; but 
later on he gives the more advanced view as one peculiar 
to himself, maintaining that it was not a man’s prosperity 
but the evil use of it that brought Nemesis*. The actual 
cult of Nemesis as a concrete goddess will be examined 
later; as a moral personification, whether rational or irra- 
tional in principle, she is not a separate power from Zeus, 
for it is through her that he acts, and in the Phoenissae 
of Euripides she is invoked as if she wielded his thunder- 
bolts ° 

Another idea in the Greek theory of divine retribution is 
common to it with the Hebraic, namely, that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, that the curse cleaves to 
the race, or that the community is punished for the sin of one. 
An historical illustration of this clan-morality is the view— 
held strongly by the Lacedaemonians—that the descendants 
at Athens of those who committed sacrilege in the Cylonian 
conspiracy were under a curse, especially Pericles. Such 
a doctrine was seen to have its questionable side as a religious 
axiom, not only by Hebrew prophets, but by Greek thinkers. 
We find a protest against its justice in Theognis, who prays 
that the gods would punish the guilty in his own person, and 
not avenge the sins of the fathers upon the children’, But 
the doctrine held its ground even in the most religious minds: 


® Anth, Pal. 7. 630. © Agam, 466. e 184. 
b Jsthm. 6. 44. 4 Ib. 759. * Bergk. 1. 731. 11. 
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Aeschylus himself is full of it, although he occasionally tries 
to find a compromise between this and the doctrine of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility by supposing that the curse works 
through the generations because the descendants each commit 
new acts of guilt. 

These are special questions arising about the doctrine of 
retribution ; but the whole theory that the gods sent evil to 
man because of sin or of some other reason did not remain 
without criticism and modification. In the first place, the 
retribution theory did not always square with the facts of 
experience : this difficulty could be met by the profounder con- 
ception, that the ways of the divine agency are unseen, that 
‘God is not like a passionate man, inclined to avenge every 
small act *, that ‘ Justice moves along a silent path °, or that 
God’s retribution is purposely slow, so as to teach men to 
restrain their own wrath*. Secondly, the morality of the 
retribution theory became boldly and searchingly questioned : 
and native Greek thought can claim for itself the distinction 
that it not seldom rose to the conception that God could 
do no evil to any, not even by way of punishment for 
sin. According to the view of the old myth the slaying 
of Neoptolemos at Delphi was divine retribution, because 
his father had insulted Apollo; but Euripides places a 
daring phrase in the mouth of the messenger ‘—‘ then the 
god remembered an ancient grudge like a base-minded 
man’—and an echo of this sentiment is faintly heard in 
Plutarch*®. Euripides indeed is not consistent, though his 
inconsistency may be due to dramatic appropriateness. By 
the side of the profoundly Mephistophelean sentiment, ‘the 
gods have set confusion in our lives that in our ignorance 
we may reverence them‘, we have other utterances of 
his, in which he excludes evil or evil-doing from the notion 
of divinity: ‘it is men who impute their own evil nature to 
God; for I think there can be no evil in God®’ ; and again, 


® Solon. fr. 13. 25. ® De defect, Orac. 413 R-D; and De 
> Eur. 7road, 887. Cohth. Ira 458 b. 

¢ Plat. De Ser. Num. Find. p. 5 50E-F. ! Hee. 9329, 960. 

4 Androm. 1164. ® /ph. Taur. 389-391. 
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‘if the gods do evil, they are not gods*’  Bacchylides” 
declares that it is not Zeus, the all-seeing one, that is the 
cause of great troubles to men; and similarly Menander holds 
that every man at his birth has a good spirit ‘ who stands by 
his side to guide him through the mystery of life, for that 
a spirit can be evil must not be believed *’. 

Such expressions are in accord with Plato's view in the 
Republic, that the gods never do evil to men, and, if they 
send misfortune, it is for an educational or moral purpose ; 
and Aeschylus had already given this thought powerful utter- 
ance in the Agamemnon, where he maintains that the object 
of Zeus is to bring men to ¢pdryncis or cwdppoovvy through 
suffering ¢. 

A different attempt to reconcile the fact of evil in the 
world with the absolute beneficence of God was the curious 
theory put forward by’ the author of De Mundo®, that the 
divine power coming from a very distant sphere was some- 
what exhausted before it reached us. The problem of evil 
did not weigh very heavily on the spirit of Greek religious 
speculation, which contented itself with such solutions as 
those which I have mentioned, without taking refuge in the 
theory of a future life. And Greek cult, though little affected 
by philosophic inquiry, amply admitted this beneficent cha- 
racter of Zeus, while the conservative spirit of ritual preserved 
something of the darker aspect. On the whole, one might say 
that the bright and spiritual belief of Plutarch ‘, ‘that the gods 
do well to men secretly for the most part, naturally rejoicing 
in showing favour and in well-doing,’ though it rises above 
the average popular feeling, yet stands nearer to it than the 
temper of the superstitious man in Theophrastus, 

The relation of Zeus to Moipa, or destiny, has yet to be 
considered—a question that touches on the part played by 
free-will and fatalism in Greek religion. A cult-name of Zeus 
at Athens, at Olympia, and probably at Delphi and in Arcadia, 


® Belleroph. /rag. 294. 4 Aesch. Agam. 165. 

> Bergk, 3. p. §80, 29. ° Aristotle, p. 397 b. 

© Menand. frag. Fab. /ncert. 18. £ De Adul. c. 22, p. 63 F. 
(Meineke). 
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was Motpayérns, ‘the leader of fate, with which we may com- 
pare the title of Zeus ’Evaiomos, ‘the controller of destiny,’ at 
Coronea }5*; %4, The question might be put thus—how did 
Greek religion reconcile a belief in fate with the omnipotence 
of Zeus as ordinarily believed? Looking at the growth of 
the conception we find that Homer rarely regards Moira as 
a person ; the word is used by him generally as an impersonal 
substantive signifying the doom of death. It is Zeus who 
dispenses this and the other lots of men; it is Zeus who holds 
the balance of life and death in the strife—who has on the 
floor of heaven the two urns of good and ill fortune from 
which he distributes blessing or sorrow. It is an anachronism 
in Plutarch when he says, wishing to defend the Homeric 
Zeus from the charge of sending evil to men, that Homer 
often speaks of Zeus when he meant Moipa or Téyn*; when 
Homer speaks of Zeus he meant Zeus. Only thrice” in 
Homer do we find the Motpa regarded as persons who at the 
birth of each man weave for him the lot of life and death. 
The question has been vehemently discussed whether in these 
poems there appears the conception of the overruling power 
of destiny to which even the gods must bow. This is strongly 
denied by Welcker °, and with reason: he points out that it is 
Zeus himself who sends the Moipa; that the phrase Moipa 
Aus, ‘the doom of God, is habitual with him, so that where 
potpa is used alone it may be regarded as an abbreviative for 
this ; that neither Homer nor the later epic poets ever refer 
the great issues of the war to poipa, but in the Cypria it is 
Zeus’ intention to thin population, in the //iad it is his 
promise to Thebes that is the @éegarov, the divine decision, 
which governs events. The casting the lots of Hector and 
Achilles into the scale cannot be interpreted as a questioning 
of the superior will of fate, for Zeus never does this else- 
where; the act might as naturally be explained as a divine 
method of drawing lots, or, as Welcker prefers, as a symbol 
of his long and dubious reflection. When Hera and Athene 

® De Aud. Foet. 23 E. most of the Homeric passages are col- 
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remonstrate with Zeus for wishing to save Sarpedon or Hector, 
‘who had long been due to death,’ this cannot mean that fate 
had decided against Zeus in the matter, but that Zeus ought 
not to interfere with the ordinary course of events which was 
making against these heroes, or with his own prior decision. 
And it is quite obvious that Zeus feels he could stop their 
fate if he liked. Motpa and the will of the gods are often ex- 
pressly given as synonyms; in the same breath the dying 
Patroclus tells Hector that Zeus and Apollo had over- 
come him, and then that Moira and Apollo had slain him ®. 
And a striking passage at the beginning of the Odyssey" at 
once maintains the free action of men, and the identity of 
Moira and God's will: Zeus complains that men wrongly 
accuse the gods of evil which they suffer through their own 
sins—suffering tzép popov, contrary to what fate or the gods 
intended. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we consider what 
was the earliest character of the personal Moipa, for, though 
Homer cared little for them, there were such personal figures 
in his age. As such they belonged to the cloudy and demo- 
niac company of the Kijpes and Erinyes. Hesiod speaks of 
certain older Motpar® who were the daughters of Night, the 
children of the lower world, the abode of death—probably 
goddesses of birth and death, perhaps more concerned with 
the latter, as Homer most frequently uses the term in reference 
to death and they appear on the Hesiodic shield as demons of 
slaughter. How very slight was their claim to omnipotence 
may be gathered from a very curious reference to them in the 
Homeric hymn to Hermes*, in which they are described as 
winged, white-haired women. once the teachers of Apollo, and 
still giving men right guidance, if they could obtain sufficient 
oblation of honey. These are perhaps the faded figures of an 
older world of worship, personages whose power Apollo is 
accused by the Eumenides of supplanting*®. What relation then 
have these to the other Moipat mentioned in the 7heogony‘ 


* //. 16.845, 849. In //. 19. 87 Zeus 4 549-561. 
Moipa and ‘Epis are joined, ® Aesch. Zum, 173. 
b Od. 1. 32. © Theog. 217. f 904. 
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who receive the names of Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, 
and are called the daughters of Zeus and Themis? Pro- 
bably they are the same, and we might explain the double 
account in this way: as the meaning of poipa was enlarged 
the Motpa: became more than goddesses of death, and were 
regarded as goddesses of destiny in general, supposing they 
were not this originally ; then a more reflective age became 
aware that such functions might clash with the power of Zeus, 
and therefore they are affiliated to him as Dike was; since to 
say they were his daughters was equivalent to saying that 
they were his ministers, emanations, or powers. 

But the sense of the possible conflict between Zeus and 
Destiny increased as abstract speculation on the nature of 
things advanced. It was probably through philosophy— 
perhaps the early physical Ionic philosophy—that the idea 
of an overruling necessity became prevalent; for we find 
eluappévn among the conceptions of Heraclitus, and the 
chorus of Euripides’ A/cestis confess that it was philosophical 
studies which taught them that there was nothing stronger 
in the world than Destiny or dvdyxn. At any rate, the idea 
grew in force and did not remain academic merely, but played 
a prominent part in the greatest drama of the religious 
mythology, the Prometheus of Aeschylus. His hero is sup- 
ported by the knowledge that there is a greater power than 
that of Zeus*: ‘Fate the all-fulfiller has otherwise decreed 
the end of these things. Who then holds the helm of neces- 
sity? The triple Fates and the mindful Erinyes.” It may 
however be said that this is the view of the opponent of Zeus, 
and that the knot is loosened by the reconciliation of Zeus with 
the Moipa ; but the difficulty remains that the supremacy of 
Zeus has certainly been represented as in danger”. And there 
seems to be the same questioning of the divine omnipotence 
latent in the obscure passage in the chorus of Agamemnon, 

® Prom. Vinct. 11, 515. which Zeus is bound to contend at first. 

& Dronke, Lie religidsen Vorstellun- But he rather evades the difficulty about 
gen des Aeschylos und Sophocles ( Jahr- the real peril of Zeus In fact, Aeschylus 
buch fiir Philologie, 1861, No. 1), sup- was under the dramatic necessity of the 
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el 8 uy Teraypéva potpa poipay éx Gear cipye pt) wA€ov hépew ®, 
which appears to speak of a higher power that overbears the 
©cdbev Moipa, or the will of heaven; a doctrine which might 
be discovered also in the saying of Herodotus, ‘it is impossible 
even for a god to escape the destined fate,’ which is perhaps, 
however, only a rhetorical phrase. Certainly it is not the 
usual theory of Aeschylus ; in his view it is generally Zeus 
himself who maintains the order of the world, ‘ who by ancient 
law guides destiny aright”.’ It is Zeus himself who inspires 
Apollo with his oracles, the utterances of destiny®°, ‘and in 
whose hands are the scales of fate*’ Even in Euripides it is 
Zeus himself who is conjectured to be the voids or the dvdyxy 
of the universe: ‘Oh thou that stayest the earth and hast thy 
firm throne thereon, whosoe’er thou art that bafflest man’s 
knowledge, whether thou art Zeus, or the necessity of nature, 
or the mind of man, to thee I raise my voice®.’ In the ode to 
necessity in the A/cestis it is Zeus who accomplishes by the 
aid of necessity whatever he decrees; just as, in the verses 
quoted by Eusebius, the powers of the Fates are said to have 
been delegated to them by Zeus’. And in the summary of 
Zeus character at the end of the Aristotelian De Mundo, 
Zeus is described as absorbing in himself civapyévyn, or 
Destiny, as he absorbs every other agency. In the prayer 
of the Stoic Cleanthes, Zeus and Destiny are invoked as 
twin powers. 

This then, on the whole, is the solution of the question 
put forward by Greek speculation, whether poetical or philo- 
sophical ; the difficulty was always there for any one who 
chose to separate Zeus from Mojfpa, and Lucian’s humour in the 
Zeus Tragoedus fastens on the antinomy. Within the domain 
of cult the contradiction scarcely existed, for the Moipar 
received but scant worship; the formula of Zeus Motpayérns 
unconsciously expressed the deepest views of Greek philosophy, 
while as a principle of conduct the idea of fatalism scarcely 
existed for the ordinary Greek. The Stoic view had but little 
to do with the average belief, and the astrological aspect 


" Agam. 1026, »” Suppl. 673. 4 Suppl. 822. ° Troad. 884. 
» Frag. 82a; cf. Lum. 618. ! Pract. Ev. 6. 3, 5. 
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of destiny belongs mainly to the decadence of the Greek 
world. 

At the close of the investigation into the cults and religion 
of Zeus, it is necessary to ask how far his supremacy and 
predominance introduces a principle of order or a monotheistic 
tendency into the Greek polytheism. The answer will vary 
according as we regard the cults or the literature. Confining 
our attention to the period of Hellenism proper, we find in 
the state religions and in the popular worship a singular 
extent of function assigned and a very manifold ethical 
character attached to Zeus. Some of his characteristics and 
epithets belonged to other divinities also, but he is prominently 
the guardian of the whole physical and moral world, the god 
who protects the life of the family, the clan, the city, and the 
nation, the god of retribution and forgiveness of sins, and his 
voice was the voice of fate. Yet all this as regards cult 
made in no way for monotheism, for Greek religious conser- 
vatism was timid, and was much more inclined to admit new 
deities than to supplant a single one. Besides, the minutiae 
of cult were designed to meet the minute wants of the daily 
life, and Zeus was not so much concerned with the small 
particulars as Hermes or Heracles; just as in many villages 
of Brittany or Italy the local saint is of most avail. Therefore 
there were more statues to Hermes and more dedications to 
Athene at Athens, to Asclepios at Epidauros, than to Zeus. 
And it is difficult to mention a single Greek divinity whose 
worship perished before all perished at once. When Oriental 
ideas began to work upon the older beliefs, somewhat before 
and still more immediately after the conquests of Alexander, 
their influence is by no means monotheistic. Isis is introduced 
and fused with Hera and Artemis, Baal Serapis and even 
Jehovah with Zeus, Adonis and later Mithras with Dionysos 
and Sabazios ; ideas become more indistinct, but no single idea 
of divinity clearly emerges. This theocrasia destroyed the 
life of religious sculpture and did nothing directly for mono- 
theism, but a great deal for scepticism and the darkest 
superstitions. 

On the other hand, within Greek cult proper in the purely 
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Hellenic periods, we have already noticed a strong impulse 
towards a certain organized unity. The most striking instance, 
which displays a germ of monotheism that had not vitality 
enough to develop itself, is the partial identity sometimes 
recognized between Zeus and the gods of the lower world and 
the sea, and again his occasional identification with Dionysos. 
The cult of a trinity of Zeus-figures seems to have been 
prevalent in Asia Minor at Troy, Mylasa, and Xanthos, and 
is presented to us on the Harpy tomb. It has been suggested® 
that Semitic ideas have been fruitful here, but it is not necessary 
to assume this, for we can illustrate such rapprochement of 
divinities cognate to Zeus in other parts of Greece. And 
what Semitic trinity was there besides the Carthaginian ? 
Again, the multiplicity of the Greek polytheism is modified 
by the tendency to group and classify divinities. We have 
the circle of the twelve Olympians **’, from which the merely 
local divine personages, and usually the deities of the lower 
world, were excluded. But the importance of this classification 
has been exaggerated. It is probably comparatively late, for 
Hesiod, the earliest theological systematizer, appears to have 
known no more of it than Homer knew. The first certain 
instances in cult are the dedication to the twelve gods 
at Salamis by Solon '"*, and the altar erected by the 
younger Pisistratus in the dyopa at Athens; and Welcker 
supposes that Athens, where it was far more prominent 
than elsewhere, was the centre from which the worship 
spread. This worship can scarcely be supposed to have 
expressed any esoteric idea of any complex unity of god- 
head corresponding to a unity observed in nature; probably 
it was suggested by the ritualistic convenience of. grouping 
together the leading Hellenic cults. It is not found diffused 
widely over the Greek world, and at many of the places where 
it occurred—as for instance at Megara, Delos, Chalcis, on 
the Hellespont, and at Xanthos—we may ascribe something to 


® Vide an article by Paucker in the Megarians and Chalcidians on Leon- 
Arch. Zeit. 1851, p. 379. tini, vowed sacrifice to the twelve 

b Theocles, the leader of the Chal- gods; this may point to the Megarian 
cidic troops in the joint attack of the worship **"), 
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Attic influence. Nor had it much importance for Greek 
religious belief, since the circle failed to include Dionysos 
and the divinities of the lower world, who came to be the 
most prominent in the later period of Greek mystic worship. . 
Earlier and less artificial than this is the classification 
of divinities according to their affinities or local connexion. 
On the latter ground we find the Theban tutelary deities 
grouped together: the chorus in the Septem contra Thebas 
speak of a ourréAeia or mamjyupts of gods, and they pray to 
a company of eight*. In the Swpplices, the Danaides pray 
at the common altar of the Argive gods, Zeus, Helios, 
Poseidon, and Apollo. In Homer we find Zeus, Athene. 
and Apollo frequently named together in adjurations; and 
in Athens the same trio were often mentioned, a fact upon 
which some strangely mystic theories have been built®. At 
Athens there was a local reason for this connexion, and na 
other divinities were so important for Greek life and thought 
as these, who were specially called ‘the guardians of the 
moral law’. In accordance with their affinities of character 
we frequently find Greek deities falling into groups of three 
or two; we have the three or two Fates. the three or two 
Graces, the three Erinyes, the two Dioscuri or Anakes, the 
group of Demeter Persephone and Iacchos, of Aphrodite 
Peitho and Eros, and others besides. Further than this we 
cannot claim unity for Greek polytheistic cult, which shows 
quite as much tendency to multiply as to combine forms. 
But when we look at the religious literature, the answer 
is different. We have here to distinguish between the Zeus 
of legend and the Zeus as he appeared to the religious 
consciousness at serious moments. As Welcker? has well 
expressed it, Zeus is not only a god among other gods, 
but also God solely and abstractedly. In Homeric use 
©cds by itself is equivalent to Zeus*. And the usage of 


® Sept.c. Theb. 220, 251. & Griech. Gitterlehre, 1, p. 181. 

b Ji. 2. 3715 4. 288; 7. 132; 16. 97; * Fori nstance in //. 13. 730; Od. 4. 
Od. 7. 311; 18. 235; 24. 376. Dem. 236; 14. 444. In some passages it may 
Meid. 198; Plato, Euthyd 302d. be merely a form of grammar, though 
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the lyrical gnomic and dramatic poets allows us to say that, 
in their expressions of earnest and profound ethical and 
religious thought, their diction has a tone of monotheism, 
and Zeus and the abstract Oeds become synonyms. 

We are not obliged to see in this any trace of a primitive 
monotheistic idea, as Welcker would; it may be a later 
development, due to increased power of abstract thought. 
And at most it amounts not to monotheism but ‘heno- 
theism ’—if a very awkward term may be used to denote 
the exaltation of one figure in the polytheism till it over- 
shadows without supplanting or abolishing the others. 

Nevertheless, as we have noted already, there are a few 
passages in Greek philosophy and poetry that seem to assert 
the principle of monotheism. Usually, indeed, when the 
term Qecs or 7d Oefov occurs in the fragments of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, it may be more naturally given an 
impersonal or pantheistic sense; and the words of Xeno- 
phanes, ‘there is one God, greatest among gods and men, 
savour more of ‘henotheism’ than monotheism*. But the 
concluding chapters of the De JA7undo, the Stoic theory de- 
scribed by Plutarch, the sentiment found among the yvopat 
of Philistion—‘ believe that a single providence of higher and 
lower things is God and reverence him with all thy strength >’ 
—show the monotheistic idea. 

However, the doctrine never affected the popular religion, 
which went a different path from that followed by the poets 
and philosophers. While these maintained that no images 
or sense-forms could express the true nature of the divinity, 
they only could have succeeded at most in infusing more 
spirituality into the people’s worship. The sacrifices and 
images rather increased than diminished, and in spite of 
Xenophanes’ protest against anthropomorphism, the Zeus 
Olympius of Pheidias, the masterpiece of Greek religious 
art, appeared to the whole Greek world as the full and 
triumphant realization of the divine idea in forms of sense. 


language itself is helping monotheistic " Clem. Strom. 5. 714 P. 
thought. > Mein. Frag. 4. 336, No. 16. 
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There is no inner reform traceable in Hellenic religion after 
the fifth century. The great change came from the pressure 
of alien cults, Semitic and Egyptian. In the witty narrative 
of Lucian ®* Zeus pathetically complains that men neglect 
his worship, have deserted Dodona and Pisa, and have turned 
to the Thracian Bendis, the Egyptian Anubis, and the 
Ephesian Artemis. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


THE RITUAL OF THE ZEUS-SACRIFICE. 


THE strange rites of the Diipolia, which have been briefly 
described in the text (p. 56), were regarded by Porphyry, who 
follows Theophrastus, as a mystic allusion to the guilty 
institution of a bloody sacrifice and to the falling away of 
mankind from a pristine state of innocence, when animal 
life was sacred and when the offerings to the gods were 
harmless cereal or vegetable oblations **. It is the explana- 
tion of a vegetarian defending a thesis. We do indeed find 
in the ritual of Zeus, as of other divinities *, an occasional 
distinction between the bloodless offerings and the sacrifice 
which shed the blood of a victim. For instance, nothing 
but cakes, and not even wine, was allowed on the altar of 
Zeus “Inmaros on the Acropolis; and Pausanias (1. 26, 5) con- 
trasts this with the dark and cruel rites in the worship of 
Zeus Lycaeus, just as he contrasts the worship of the Ka@apot 
Geol, ‘the pure gods,’ on the crest of the hill by Pallantium. 
The vnpddta, the ‘ wineless’ sacrifices, were perhaps‘ innocent’ 
in the sense of excluding the animal victim, for they are 
identified by Plutarch with peAtorovda or libations of honey 
(Symp. Quaest. 4. 6, 2); and these were offered to Zeus 
Tewpyds, the agricultural god, Poseidon, the Winds, Mnemo- 
syne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, and Selene, the Nymphs, and 
Aphrodite Ourania, and even to Dionysos”. It is clear that 
this kind of sacrifice was not specially associated with the 
oldest period of the religion, for Dionysos and Aphrodite 

* For instance, in the worship of Diog. Laert. 8. 13. 
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Ourania are not the divinities of the primitive Greek. In 
Hellenic as in Semitic religions we have to recognize the 
distinction, which Prof. Robertson Smith was the first to 
emphasize, between the offering of the first-fruits of the 
harvest, which the worshippers laid upon the altar as a mere 
tribute, and the sacrifice at which, by means of a common 
sacramental meal, the whole tribe were brought into com- 
munion with their god (Religion of the Semites, pp. 218-227). 
The reasons he mentions are cogent for believing that the 
latter is the earlier of the two forms; we might believe this 
solely on the ground that the agricultural period was later 
than the nomadic. The erroneous supposition of Theophrastus 
was due partly to the vague popular conception of a golden 
age in which man was nourished by the spontaneous fruits 
of the earth and shed no blood, partly to the curious features 
that marked the ritual of some of the animal sacrifices, 
the lamentation, and the acknowledgement of guilt. It is 
only recently that some light has been thrown upon the 
ideas underlying this religious drama. In Mommsen’s 
Fleortologie, only a very superficial account of the Bovddria is 
given; he regards it as a threshing-festival for reasons that 
are by no means convincing. It fell indeed about the end 
of the Attic harvest, about the beginning of July, and may 
certainly be regarded as some kind of harvest-commemo- 
ration recognizing Zeus as a deity of tillage. But this does 
not explain the strangeness of the ritual. So far as I am 
aware the only serious attempts to interpret the Bov@déma in 
accordance with ideas known to prevail in early periods of 
human society have been made by Mannhardt, Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, and Mr. Frazer. In his essay on ‘ Sacrifice’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and in his Religion of the Semites 
(p. 28%), Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that we have to 
reckon with the survival of early totemistic ideas in that 
mysterious sacrifice on the Acropolis. An essential feature of 
totemism is that the society claims kindred with an animal- 
god or a sacrosanct animal, from whose flesh they habitually 
abstain, but which on solemn occasions they may devour 
sacramentally in order to strengthen the tie of kinship 
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between them and the divinity or the divine life. Now 
this writer lays stress on the appellative Bouvddvos, the 
‘murderer of the ox,’ on the sense of guilt that rested on 
the slayers, on the exile of the priest who dealt the blow, and 
on the legend that connects the rite with the admission of 
a stranger into the tribal community, and draws the conclusion 
that the ox is so treated because he is regarded as a divine 
animal akin to the clan. Mr. Frazer's view in his admirable 
treatise, Zhe Golden Bough (vol. 2, pp. 38-41), is somewhat 
different ; he regards the ox as the representative of the corn- 
spirit®, whose flesh is eaten sacramentally, and who is killed at 
the end of the harvest that he may rise again with fresher 
powers of production. But this explanation of the Bouphonia 
appears not quite so satisfactory as the former, though it may 
well be applied to certain details of the rite. Mr. Frazer has 
collected evidence showing that the ox has been regarded by 
some primitive people, and even now is so regarded in certain 
districts of China, as the representative of the deity of vegeta- 
tion (vol. 2, pp. 22, 23, 41, 42), and he quotes on p. 42 the 
Chinese practice of forming an effigy of the ox and stuffing 
it full of grain, which may appear to illustrate the Athenian 
pretence of making a live ox out of the skin of the slain one 
stuffed with hay or grass. Instances also are given of the 
habit of mourning for the victim that has been slain with rites 
that seem to point to the worship of the deity of vegetation. 
And Mr. Frazer adduces other reasons than those natural to 
totemism that may explain why a primitive tribe may regard 
an animal in some way as divine, and may endeavour to 
conciliate it and make all possible reparation to it for taking 
its life; this may be due, for instance, to a desire to avoid 
a blood-feud with the animal’s kindred (vol. 2, pp. 113, 114) ; 
and from the same feeling the slayer may try to persuade 
his victim that it was not he who slew him, but some one else. 
‘It was the Russians who killed you,’ the Ostiaks are reported 
to say to the slain bear; ‘it was a Russian axe, or Russian 
knife,’ &c. (vol. 2, p. 111). In fact, totemism itself, the belief 
in an animal-ancestor of the clan or of the tribal kinship with 
® This view was first expressed by Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, p. 68. 
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a certain sacred animal, is only a special form of the larger 
fallacy peculiar to the savage mind of regarding animals as 
moved by the same feelings and thoughts as mankind. We 
are then at liberty to assume totemism as a vera causa either 
in the present or the past, not whenever any kind of venera- 
tion is paid to the slaughtered or sacrificed animal, but only 
when we can detect some belief, latent or expressed, that the 
animal is in some way akin to the tribe. Now some such 
belief seems naturally implied in the ritual of the Bouphonia. 
Mr. Frazer's theory does not sufficiently explain why the 
slaying of the ox should awaken such a profound sense of 
guilt, as does not elsewhere seem to have been aroused by the 
slaying of the corn-spirit, when we examine the mass of 
evidence which he has collected; nor why the priest should 
be obliged to flee into temporary exile. On the other hand, 
the theory that we have here a survival of totemism would 
throw clearer light on these dark passages of ritual ; if the ox 
were of the same kindred as the worshipper, those who sacrificed 
him would feel as much sense of guilt as if kindred blood had 
been shed, and the same necessity that drove the slayer of 
a kinsman into exile would lie upon the Bovddros. And this 
theory is confirmed by the legend that the admission of 
Sopatros into citizenship depended on his eating the flesh of 
the ox at a sacramental meal with the rest of the citizens, 
whereby he became of one flesh with them; it is further 
confirmed by the existence of the Boutadae, the ox-clan, at 
Athens, whose mythic ancestor was Bovrns, a name that was 
given also to the officiating priest of the Diipolia. This theory 
of the origin of the rite might be reconciled with Mr. Frazer's, 
if we suppose that in this case the deity of vegetation, 
personified as the ox, has been taken as their totem by the 
agricultural tribe; it is clear at any rate that in this worship, 
as in other Attic cults, Zeus has an agricultural character. 
Both the above-mentioned writers have collected ample 
evidence proving the primitive custom of killing the god in 
the form of a divine animal, and the sacramental eating of his 
flesh. But Mr. Frazer considers that totemism is not proved 
to have existed among the Aryan tribes, and that the assump- 
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tion that the ox is really the vegetation spirit gives us a verior 
causa (loc. cit. vol. 2, p. 38). Looking at the Greeks only, we 
must certainly admit that, if their society was ever based on 
totemism, they had fortunately left this system very far behind 
them at the dawn of their history ; and we may admit that 
descent through the female, a fact that is usually found with 
totemism, cannot be proved to have existed at any time in 
any Greek community, though certain legends may lead us to 
suspect its existence. But an institution that has long passed 
out of actual life may still cast a shadow from a very remote 
past upon legend and practices of cult. And where we find 
indication that the animal that is venerated and occasionally 
sacrificed is regarded as akin to the worshipper, the survival of 
totemism here is the only hypothesis that seems to provide 
a reasonable key to the puzzle. A curious parallel to the 
Diipolia, as explaincd by Prof. Robertson Smith, might be 
found in the sacrifices to the Syrian goddess which are 
described by the pseudo-Lucian (De Dea Syria, c. 58). The 
worshippers sacrificed animals by throwing them headlong 
from the top of the Propylaea of her temple, and occasionally 
they threw down their own children, ‘ calling them oxen.’ We 
are reminded of that curious story which will be noticed in 
a later chapter about the sacrificer in the Brauronian worship 
of Artemis, who offered up a goat ‘calling it his own daugh- 
ter. The same explanation may reasonably be offered for 
the strange ritual of Zeus Lycaeus, the wolf-god of the wolf- 
clan of the Lycaonids, of whose legend and worship human 
sacrifice and ‘lycanthropy,’ or the transformation of men into 
wolves, are prominent features; and with the cult-legend of 
the Lycaonids Jahn has rightly compared the story about 
the origin of the worship of Zeus Lycoreios on Parnassus, 
which was founded by Deucalion, who landed here after the 
Flood and was escorted by wolves to the summit, where he 
built the city Lycoreia and the temple of Zeus *. 

But whether the ultimate explanation must be sought in 


* 0. Jahn, Ber. d. Sachs, Gesells. d. Norse legend, but cannot be proved true 
Wiss. 1847, p. 423. His view that the — of Greck. 
wolf symbolizes the exile may be true of 
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totemism or in some other primitive fact, indubitable traces 
remain in the ritual of Zeus, as of other Hellenic divinities, 
of the ‘theanthropic’ animal, if this term invented by Prof. 
Robertson Smith may be used to denote the semi-divine 
semi-human animal of sacrifice. To the examples already 
given we may add one from Crete; the local legend of Mount 
Dicte spoke of the sow which nourished the infant Zeus and 
was held in especial sanctity by the Praisii''. 

The fairly numerous ritual-stories in Greece about the 
substitution of the animal for the human victim may well have 
arisen from the deceptive appearance of many sacrifices where 
the animal offered was treated as human and sometimes 
invested with human attributes. In a later chapter I have 
suggested this as an explanation for the sacrifice to Artemis- 
Iphigenia; it may apply also to the Laconian legend 
preserved by Plutarch (Parallela, 35), that Helen was led to 
the altar to be sacrificed in order to stay a plague, when an 
eagle swooped down and snatched the knife from the hand of 
the priest and let it fall upon a kid that was pasturing near 
the altar. As the cagle is the bird of Zeus, the myth testifies 
to the feeling that Zeus himself desired the milder offering in 
place of the human life. There is no doubt that the human 
offering was at certain times actually found in the Hellenic 
cults of Zeus; but it was probably not the primitive fact*, but 
a development from the sacrifice of the theanthropic animal, 
when this latter was misunderstood, and the idea arose that 
the human victim was what the god really desired and must 
be given in times of peri] and disaster. We are told, for 
instance, by Clemens (754 P.) that the payor of Cleona averted 
hail and snow by animal offerings, probably to Zeus, but if 
a victim were wanting they began the sacrifice with shedding 
their own blood. 

The strange legend of Athamas and Zeus Laphystius, 
recorded by Herodotus and others, well illustrates the 
double view of human sacrifice and the confusion between 
the human and the animal offering. There are many apparent 


* I see the same suggestion has been vol. 1, p. 329; cf. also Prof. Robertson 
made in Mr. Frazer's Golden Bough, Smith, loc. cit. p. 346. 
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contradictions and some alien elements in the story; a few 
essential and salient points may be noted here*. The eldest 
representative of Athamantid family must at certain times be 
offered to Zeus Laphystius; and the legends preserve the 
record that not only Phrixus, but Athamas himself, was 
brought to the altar. The family, that is, has a royal and 
sacred character ; and the practice of periodically slaying the 
god in the person of his human representative has been amply 
illustrated by Mr. Frazer. The next point of importance is 
that both father and son are rescued by the ram, a semi- 
divine animal endowed with human voice and miraculous 
power, and the ram itself is sacrificed to Zeus Pvfios. But 
the people of Halus in the time of Herodotus still maintained 
that the god was angry at missing his human prey, and that 
therefore this curse was laid on the descendants of the son of 
Phrixus, that each should be liable to sacrifice if he entered 
the prytaneum. The confusion in Herodotus’ account is too 
great to allow us to say positively whether the human 
sacrifice was actually carried out in his time or not; but 
Plato's statement in the A7inos (315 C.) seems to point to the 
reality of it. The opposite view about the righteousness of 
the sacrifice is presented by the legend in Pausanias, that 
Zeus himself sent the ram as a substitute, just as Jehovah 
stayed the sacrifice of Isaac. And Herodotus himself, at the 
beginning of his account, seems to imply that the members of 
this family were under a curse because Athamas sinned in 
wishing to sacrifice his first-born; but the historian is not 
responsible for the contradiction, which was probably rooted 
in the popular thought. We can detect in the legends the 
feeling that the human victim or the divine animal is due to 
the god, and also the feeling that the deity himself sanctioned 
the more merciful rite. 

In the Diipolia, as in the Laphystius cult, we see that the 
ideas of human and animal sacrifice are blended ; and we can 
discover in both an allusion to the divinity of the field or the 
pasture. For each legend represents the sacrifice as a means 


® Vide * and , and Apollod. 1. 9. 
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of averting dearth, and the ram would naturally be the sacred 
animal of a pastoral tribe. The importance of the ram in the 
Zeus-ritual is attested not only by the legend of Athamas, 
but by the religious significance of the Aids xa@diov, ‘ the 
fleece of God, which was spread under the feet of those who 
were being purified in the scirophoria at Athens '*8. We 
may believe that this use of it was dictated by the feeling 
that this contact with the sacred animal helped to restore 
those who had incurred pollution to the favour of the god. 
Somewhat similar was the custom of which we have record in 
the worship of Zeus on Mount Pelion, to whose altar, in time 
of excessive heat and drought, chosen youths ascended clad in 
the fresh skins of rams, probably to pray for rain**”. 

It has been maintained by Overbeck, following Parthey °, 
that even the figure of Zeus Ammon, the ram-god, was native 
Hellenic, and not derived from Egypt. But this theory was 
based chiefly on a mistake about the monumental evidence 
from Egypt ; it was supposed that the Egyptian god Amoun 
was never represented with ram's horns or head. But Lepsius 
has shown that he was so represented on many monuments, 
and it is certain that the worship of the Egyptian ram-god of 
this name spread to the Libyan oasis of Siwa, and was thence 
adopted by the Greek colony of Cyrene towards the end of 
the seventh century, and travelled from Cyrene into Greece, 
at first only to Thebes and the coast of Laconia. The type 
of the god with ram’s horns would never have appeared in 
Greek art of the fifth century, as it did, except through the 
influence of Egypt; the Hellenic sculptors of this age could 
never have represented their own native supreme god with 
any touch of theriomorphic character. But the type would 
seem the more natural, especially in Thebes and North Greece, 
because of the long-recognized sacred association of the 
animal and the god. 

The ram and the bull were the chief sacrificial victims, and 


* Vide Overbeck, Kunst-Mythologie,  Acgypt. Sprache, 1877, p.8; ‘Ammon’ 
1, p. 273; Parthey, Adbhandl. Seri. in Roscher’s Lexikon by E. Meyer, 
Akad. 1862, ‘Das Orakel und die Oase Zphem. Arch. 1893, pp. 178-191. 
des Ammon’; Lepsius, Zeitschrift fiir 
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more than others bore a sacred character in the ritual of Zeus. 
But in certain cults the goat also may have possessed some- 
thing of the same significance. The title alyopayos, ‘ the goat- 
eater,’ is found among the titles of Zeus **, though we do 
not know the locality of the cult in which the name was in 
vogue; on the analogy of similar appellatives, we can certainly 
conclude that the name was derived from actual cult, from 
some sacrificial ceremony in which the god was supposed to 
partake of the flesh of one of his favourite animals. The 
goat was sacrificed at Halicarnassus to Zeus Ascraeus, and 
the record of the ritual recalls in one point the account of the 
Diipolia ; the animal that approached the altar was chosen 
for sacrifice 4**. The other evidence for the sacred character 
of the goat in the Zeus-ritual is mainly indirect ; we cannot 
lay stress on the part played by this animal in the story of 
the god's birth, for this is a Cretan legend, in which Zeus and 
Dionysos are probably confused. The goat appears on the 
coins of the Phrygian Laodicea, and is there considered to be an 
emblem of Zeus “Acets*; but this is probably a Graeco-Syrian 
divinity. Apart from the evidence supplied by the cult- 
term alyopdyos, the question whether the goat stood ever in 
the same relation as the ox and the ram to the god and his 
worshippers depends on the view that is taken of the aegis. 
The term alyfoxos does not seem to have been in vogue in 
later Greek religion as an actual cult-title, but its prevalence 
in the Homeric poetry might lead us to suppose that once 
this significance had belonged to it. But if Zeus was ever 
worshipped or habitually regarded as ‘the holder of the aegis,’ 
what was the aegis? According to Preller and Roscher, it is 
the storm-cloud fraught with lightning and thunder, which 
was imagined to be the weapon of Zeus, and which afterwards, 
perhaps by a false etymology, became misinterpreted as 
a goat-skin. A different explanation has been suggested by 
Prof. Robertson Smith in his article on ‘Sacrifice,’ namely, that 
the aegis on the breast of Athena is only the skin of the 
animal associated with her in worship. It is partly a question 


* Head, Hist. Num. 566, 
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of etymology. That the word and its compounds had 
a meteorological sense cannot be denied. Aeschylus uses it 
for the storm-wind in the Choephori (592), and we have the 
words xaratyls, xardifé and xaratylfew of the same meaning. 
On the other hand, we have clear proof that writers after 
Homer often used the term alyls in the sense of goat-skin. 
Herodotus tells us that the Libyans wore goat-skins (atyeat), 
and that the Greeks borrowed the aegis of Athena from Libya 
(4. 189); Euripides makes his Cyclops recline on a shaggy 
goat-skin (SacvpdddA@ éy alyidi, Cycl. 360); Diodorus declares 
that Zeus was called alyloyos because he wore the skin of the 
goat that suckled him (5. 70) ; and the pseudo-Musaeus, quoted 
by Eratosthenes (Ca/ast. 13, p. 102 R), also explains it as the 
skin of the goat Amalthea, which Zéus used as a battle-charm 
against the Titans, 8:4 ro Grpwroy airs cal poBepdy. Again, we 
are told by Hesychius (s. v.), on the authority of Nymphodorus, 
that the word was used by the Laconians in the sense of 
a shield, and this use may be illustrated by the statement of 
Pausanias that the Arcadians occasionally wore the goat-skin 
for this purpose in battle ; lastly, we have the title peAdvatyts 
applied to Dionysos, and, as this god has much to do with 
goats and nothing at all with whirlwinds, it could only mean 
‘the wearer of the black goat-skin,’ and it is so explained by 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Acharn. 146). It is important 
in judging of Roscher’s interpretation to note that the word 
is never used for a cloud. Can we now suppose that of the 
two distinct meanings noted above, one is in some way 
derived from the other? Could a word originally denoting 
‘whirlwind’ come by any logical development of idea to mean 
a goat-skin? It is difficult to say this. Or did the word 
which first meant goat-skin come to be used for a whirlwind ? 
One cannot see why it should; large waves were called 
goats (atyes), according to Artemidorus (2. 12), but that sug- 
gests no reason why whirlwinds should be called goat-skins. 
Possibly the two meanings really belong to two entirely 
distinct words. What seems clear is that in the post-Homeric 
period the sense ‘ goat-skin’ predominates over the other. 
It remains to examine the significance of the aegis in Homer, 
VOL. L H 
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who is our earliest authority and who sometimes describes 
it minutely. There is nothing in the Homeric passages to 
show that the word connoted any meteorological or other 
elemental phenomena. The aegis, in his poetry, belongs 
especially to Zeus, but also to Athena; Apollo wields it only 
as the vicegerent of Zeus. In Book 2. 446, Athena stirs up 
the Achaeans, ‘ bearing the revered aegis, the deathless and 
immortal, wherefrom a hundred all-golden tassels wave, all 
well woven (or well twisted, éimAexées), each worth in price 
a hundred oxen.’ In Book 4. 166, Agamemnon prophesies 
that Zeus will ‘ shake the dark aegis against the whole city of 
Troy, wroth at their perjury.’ Again, in Book 5. 738, it is 
described as part of the accoutrement of Athena: ‘she cast 
about her shoulders the tasselled aegis, the thing of terror that 
is set all about with Fear, and wherein is Strife,and the might 
of Battle, and chill Pursuit, and the Gorgon’s head,. .. the 
sacred sign of Zeus the Aegis-holder.. When Apollo bears it 
against the Achaeans, it is described (14. 309) as ‘ shaggy all 
about, and as wrought by the smith-god, Hephaestus, for 
Zeus to wield for the fear of men; when he shakes it in the 
face of the Danai, their hearts fail within them, as the hearts 
of the suitors sank in the hall of Odysseus, when in the midst 
of the fight Athena held up on high the sign of the man- 
destroying aegis. It serves as a covering for the body of 
Hector, which Apollo wraps in the aegis, that must be here 
regarded as some soft substance, to protect it from laceration 
when Achilles drags it about. Lastly, in the theomachia 
(21. 400), Ares hurls his spear against the aegis on Athena’s 
breast, ‘the dread aegis against which not even the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus can prevail,’ a poetical expression for its invin- 
cibleness. Evidently there is not the most distant allusion 
in all this to atmospheric phenomena, whirlwind, cloud, or 
lightning. The aegis is something that can be put round the 
body as a shield or breastplate, and something in which things 
could be wrapped ; it is shaggy and has metal ornament— 
golden tassels for instance ; above all, it is a most potent and 
divine battle-charm, which strikes terror into the enemy. 
It is not in Homer a symbol for the whirlwind, nor can we 
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imagine how such a thing as Homer describes ever could 
have been a symbol for it. There are only two passages in 
Homer where it is mentioned in any connexion with storm 
or cloud, and in neither of these is the connexion essential at 
all. In Book 17. 593, Zeus is said to take the tasselled 
gleaming aegis, and to cover Ida in clouds, ‘and having 
lightened, he thundered mightily, and shook the aegis, and 
gave victory to the Trojans and put fear in the Achaeans.’ 
But the aegis is not said to cause the cloud or the thunder; 
it is only used here as elsewhere as a battle-charm to inspire 
terror. In Book 18. 204-206, it is said that Athena, when 
Achilles was going unarmed to the trenches, ‘ cast around his 
mighty shoulders the tasselled aegis. And about his head 
she set a golden cloud, and kindled gleaming fire therefrom.’ 
The aegis on his unarmed breast is evidently a battle-charm ; 
it is entirely distinct from the golden cloud about his head. 
It would be an appropriate sense for all the Homeric passages 
if we understood it as a magic goat-skin, endowed with 
miraculous properties, especially powerful to inspire terror 
and to protect the wearer in battle ; but occasionally wielded 
by Zeus when he wished to cause thunder or to gather clouds, 
just as Poseidon might take his trident when he wished to 
cause an earthquake. Now there is no reason why the aegis 
of Zeus should be different from the aegis of Athena, and 
the latter divinity has nothing especially to do with storm and 
lightning. but is pre-eminently a battle-goddess. Her aegis is 
represented usually as a shaggy fell; the fringe of serpents is 
added by the early artists to intensify its terrifying character, 
just as snakes were sometimes the badge on the warrior’s 
shield : they could not possibly have been added as the symbol 
of storm, in any case an inappropriate symbol for this goddess ; 
for the aegis as described by Homer has no serpents; and if 
the post-Homeric artist attached them to it for the purpose 
that RKoscher (s.v. Aegis, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon) supposes, 
namely to symbolize the lightning, we must then say that 
the vase-painter mysteriously rediscovered a meteorological 
symbolism in the aegis of which Homer was ignorant, and 
which, if once there, had died out before the Homeric period. 
H 2 
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There is every reason to suppose that the goat-skin had 
a ritualistic and not a meteorological significance. In certain 
cults in Greece, the goat possessed the mysterious and sacred 
character of a ‘ theanthropic’ animal, akin to the divinity and 
the worshipper ; namely, in the worship of Dionysos, ‘ the god 
of the dark goat-skin,’ and of the Brauronian Artemis, to 
whom a mythical Athenian offered a goat, ‘calling it his 
daughter’ (Eustath. // p. 331, 26). The goat had a sacred and 
tabooed character in the worship of Athena on the Acropolis, 
and once a year was solemnly offered her (Varro, De Agricult. 
1. 2, 19). It would be quite in accord with the ideas of 
a primitive period, when the divinity and the worshipper and 
the victim were all closely akin, that Athena should be clothed 
in the skin of her sacred animal, and that in this, as in many 
other cases which Mr. Frazer has noted in his recent book, 
the sacrificial skin should possess a value as a magical charm. 
Being used in the ritual of the war-goddess, it was natural 
that it should come to be of special potency in battle; but 
the skin of the sacred animal of the tribe ought also to have 
a life-giving power as well, and it is interesting to find that 
the aegis in an Athenian ceremony possessed this character 
also, being solemnly carried round the city at certain times to 
protect it from plague or other evil, and being taken by the 
priestess to the houses of newly married women, probably to 
procure offspring. The last practice is strikingly analogous 
to the use of the goat-skin of Juno in tne Roman Lupercalia, 
where it was employed for the purification of women (Serv. 
Aen. 8. 343). Now this usage at Athens must certainly 
be pre-Homeric, for in recent times the close association of 
Athena with the goat had faded away. But if there is this 
evidence pointing to the belief that Athena acquired the aegis 
from some ritual, in which the sacred goat was sacrificed to 
her, it is a reasonable hypothesis that Zeus, who is once called 
‘the devourer of goats ***,’ acquired it from the same source. 
As his worshippers advanced, they tended to associate him 
with the more civilized animals; but we can best explain the 
facts examined on the supposition that in his ritual, as in 
Athena's, the goat was a sacred animal, and that therefore its 
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skin was a badge of his power, but that as the goat-ritual died 
out,the aegis in the hands of the supreme god becamea magical 
charm, an emblem of terror, of which the true meaning was 
concealed by much poetical and artistic embellishment, but 
was never entirely lost. 

Down to the close of Greek religion, the animal-sacrifices 
were the chief part of the ritual of Zeus, and there was no 
reform in the direction that Theophrastus desired. The god 
remained a devourer of entrails (azAayxvordpos), a feaster 
(ciAamwaoris), as he was termed in Cyprus, who delighted in 
the blood of bulls and rams (Athenae. 174 D)*. It is true that 
the bloodless sacrifice, the offerings of corn and fruits which 
were occasionally made to him, appeared to certain minds to 
be the purer ritual ; the prayer contained in a fragment of 
Euripides, where appeal is made to Zeus and Hades as to 
one god, is proffered with a sacrifice which the poet feels 
to be the more acceptable—‘the sacrifice without fire of all 
the fruits of the earth poured forth in abundance on the 
altar.’ It is true also that among the Greek as among the 
Hebrew people the higher natures came to take a deeper and 
more spiritual view about sacrifice than that which was 
presented by the state-ritual ; in the Pythagorean philosophy, 
as elsewhere in Greek literature, we come upon the advanced 
reflection that righteousness was the best sacrifice. that the 
poor man’s slight offering, ‘the widow’s mite,’ availed more 
with the deity than hecatombs of oxen. But though these 
ideas may have penetrated the minds of some of the wor- 
shippers, the ritual remained unchanged till the end of 
paganism, even human sacrifices continuing in vogue in 
certain parts of the Roman empire, according to Porphyry 
(De Abstin. 2. 54-57), till the time of Hadrian. The Greek 
was more conservative in ritual than in any other part of his 
life, feeling, as Lysias felt, that ‘it was worth while to continue 
making the same sacrifice to the gods, if for no other reason, 
still for the sake of luck’ (Kata Nixopay. R. 854). 


® Cf. ‘ExaropBaios, Hesych. s. v.: Zeis év Toprivy, wai wapa Kapol xai Kpnoi. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CULT-MONUMENTS OF ZEUS. 


THE oldest worship of Zeus, as of all other Greek divinities, 
was without an image, and remained so on Mount Lycaeum 
and probably elsewhere for a longer time than the other 
cults. In Homer we have an explicit reference to an idol of 
Athene and an allusion to one of Apollo, but no hint that 
he ever knew of an image of Zeus. And the most archaic 
statues that have come down to us are representations of 
Artemis and perhaps Apollo, but not of the Supreme God. 
The reason why the most primitive religion, both of Greece 
and Rome, was destitute of images, was, of course, want of 
imagination and helplessness of hand rather than the piety 
that Clemens claims for the Pelasgians; but obviously this 
would not explain why, when the iconic age had begun, the 
cult of Zeus was later in admitting the iconic form than the 
other divinities. We may allow that the cause here lay in 
a certain religious reserve. 

For a long period he was worshipped on the mountain 
tops with altar and sacrifice only; in the next stage, or 
during the same period, certain aniconic objects were conse- 
crated to him. The strangest of these was the stone which 
Pausanias saw near Gythium in Laconia, upon which Orestes 
had sat and had been healed of his madness, ‘and which had 
been called Zeus the stayer in the Dorian tongue*.’ We may 
suppose that this was a meteoric stone which had become 
invested with magical and medicinal qualities, but its title is 
remarkable; the significance of the worship of Zeus Kepav- 


* Sce above, p. 46. 
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vés in Arcadia has been noticed, in which the god seemed 
altogether identified with the phenomenon; the same identi- 
fication appears in this local legend of Laconia, only that the 
level of the religious thought is here still lower as the stone 
is a more palpable and material thing than the lightning. 
Now there is a very great difference for religious thought 
between the consecration of the stone to Zeus and its identi- 
fication with him, but in language the difference would be 
only as between a nominative and genitive. And Pausanias 
may have made this slight mistake in recording the local 
term. But he is not usually careless in giving the popular 
designations of monuments, and accepting his account of it 
we may regard this stone, which probably exists still, as the 
oldest monument of Zeus-worship. 

There is less difficulty about his statement that the dyaAya 
of Zeus MetAlxtos was wrought in the form of a pyramid at 
Sicyon, standing near to a pillar-shaped Artemis '**>. We 
must suppose that the pyramid was worshipped not as the 
god but rather as the emblem of the god; and in the same 
way we may interpret the pillar that stands in the middle 
of the scene on the vase of Ruvo, where Oinomaos and Pelops 
are taking the oath, the column of which is inscribed with 
the word AlOL*. A religious monument of the same class 
is the conical stone that appears on coins of Seleucia, with 
the inscription Zeus Kaouos ». 

When we consider the earliest human representations of 
Zeus, and enquire how far they express the various physical 
and moral conceptions that we have found in the oldest cults, 
we find that the earlier religious art, in dealing with the 
divine forms, had very little power of moral or spiritual 
expression. It was long before it could imprint ethical and 
personal character or any inner life on the features ; and the 
symbols that it employs are usually of physical meaning, such 
as the crown of flowers, or vine-leaves, or the thunderbolt, 
or are mere personal badges, such as the bow of Apollo or 
Artemis, or the trident of Poseidon. It could, and did, help 


* Plate I a, >» Head, Hist. Num. p. 661. 
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itself out by means of inscriptions: but not till a later period 
could it become an adequate vehicle of expression for the 
manifold religious thought that was embodied in the literature 
and legends and cults. The monuments of the earlier period 
could only illustrate part of the religion that has been 
described. The physical supremacy of Zeus in the three 
realms was quaintly expressed by that ancient fdavoy of the 
three-eyced Zeus, the avd@yjpua on the citadel of Argos that was 
said to have been brought from Troy", if we accept the 
explanation of Pausanias that this was the sky-Zeus united 
with the Zeis Karay@dvios whom Homer mentions and the Zeus 
*EvdAwos to whom Aeschylus refers, and we may accept it until 
a more probable can be found*. The legend concerning the 
origin of the Trojan image would accord with the fact 
mentioned already of the prevalence of this conception of 
a triple Zeus in Asia Minor. The clearest illustration of the 
same idea in more mature art is given by a vase from Chiusi 
which displays three forms of Zeus, all carrying the lightning, 
and one the trident’. Such a representation is exceedingly 
rare among genuinely Hellenic monuments; for we cannot 
include among these the representations of Zeus Osogos, the 


® Dr. Mayer in his Die Giganten und 
Tilanen, pp. 111-114, considers that 
this three-eyed idol could not possibly 
be Zeus, but must originally have been 
some Titanic nature-power allied to 
Cyclops. He thinks the symbolism 
too monstrous for Zeus, and wonders 
why the artist did not represent him 
with the lightning or eagle, trident or 
Cerberos, if he intended his figure for 
the triple Zeus, as Pausanias supposed. 
His arguments do not seem to me con- 
clusive; it is hard to say it was a very 
unnatural symbolism in the very primi- 
tive period to represent the being who 
saw in three worlds as a_ three-eyed 
person; and I do not see what more 
natural meaning Dr. Mayer finds in 
them if the three eyes really belonged to 
a Cyclops; anda three-eyed Cyclops is 
after all a very doubtful person, The 
primitive sculptor might have put a tri- 


dent and the lightning into the hands of 


this ¢éavoy, if he had been able to open 


the hands and part the fingers at all; 
but in the very earliest xoana the hands 
are clenched at the side and the fingers 
are not yet parted. But what this figure 
was originally does not concern us here, 
It is clear that long before Pausanias 
the people had interpreted the idol as 
Zeus and had associated it with the 
legend of Priam; regarding it as Zeus, 
they. may well have explained the three 
eyes as Pausanias did, for this triple 
character of Zeus was recognized in 
prevalent popular cults. Therefore there 
is some ground for still quoting the 
xoanon as a monument illustrative of 
that character of the god. 

> Pl. Ib: cf. gems published by 
Overbeck, Aunst-A/yth., Gemmentaf. 3, 
nos. 7, 8, p. 259. 
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Zeus-Poseidon of Caria, who is found on a coin of Mylasa, of 
the period of Septimius Severus, holding the trident with 
a crab by his feet". But the chthonian Zeus undoubtedly 
appeared in the group of Zeus-Hades of Athene Itonia 
at Coronea,—which Pausanias and Strabo both mention, 
the one naming the god Zeus, the other Hades®. And we 
have a small statuette in the British Museum which shows 
the god in his double character with Cerberos on the one 
side of his throne and the eagle on the other (PI. Ic). And 
through all the periods of Greek art this affinity is expressed 
in the close resemblance which the type of Zeus bears to that 
of Hades, the distinct character of the latter being marked 
by the more gloomy countenance and the more sombre 
arrangement of hair®. 

It is obvious that many of the functions of Zeus in the 
physical world, which were commemorated in many of the 
cults, could not be easily expressed with clearness in the 
monuments. What, for instance, could have been the repre- 
sentation in the archaic period of Zeus ‘férios? Even in the 
later period, when a far greater power of natural symbolism 
had been gained, we find only one or two monuments that 
can be regarded as a representation of the rain-god ; namely, 
a head of Zeus in the Berlin Museum‘, wearing an oak-crown 
and with matted hair, as if dripping with water, which Over- 
beck, following Braun, interprets with good reason as a head 
of Zeus Dodonaeus, or more specially of Zeus Naios: and 
again, the type of Zeus on certain Ephesian coins of Antoninus 
Pius, that represent him enthroned near a grove of cypress- 
trees, with a temple below him, while rain-drops are seen 
descending from him upon a recumbent mountain-god below’. 
Such a theme was obviously better adapted to painting 
or to relief-work than to sculpture. Of all his physical 
attributes none so frequently appear in the monuments as 


® Head, Hist. Num.529; Overb. loc. Serapis are more conveniently studied 


cit., p. 269. in connexion with the divinities of the 
> For a probable reproduction of lower world. 

this group see Athena-Monumenis, 4 Overb, Auanst-Myth, 1, p. 233. 

p- 328. © DA. K. 2. no. 14; Overb. Aunst- 


¢ The cult and monuments of Zeus <A/jth. 1, p. 226, Miinztaf. 3. 22. 
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those of the thunderer. The thunderbolt appears in the 
oldest vase-paintings, and was probably his most common 
emblem in very early sculpture: for although Pausanias does 
not mention it in his record of the most archaic Zeus- 
statues*, his silence is inconclusive, for the symbol was so 
common that it did not always claim special mention; and 
the oldest art stood in the greatest need of so obvious a proof 
of personality. A very early bronze, found at Olympia’, 
presents a type of Zeus Kepavmos striding forward and hurling 
the bolt which must have been widely prevalent, as it appears 
on an archaistic coin of Messene and is found in a large series 
of coins of other cities*. The thunderbolt itself seems to 
have been worshipped as an emblem of Zeus at Seleucia near 
Antioch, for we find it represented by itself on a throne on 
the coins of this city4; and coins of Cyrrhus preserve the 
figure and inscription of Zeus KaraiBdrns, seated on a rock 
holding the lightning with his eagle at his feet®. In the 
peaceful assemblages or processions of the gods—a common 
theme of ancient vase-painting—in scenes such as the birth of 
Athene, the apotheosis of Heracles, as well as in such dramatic 
and violent subjects of archaic relief-work as the battle with 
the giants on the Megarian treasury, or the contest with 
Typhon on the gable of the Acropolis, the thunderbolt is the 
weapon and mark of Zeus. The other sign which has been 
supposed usually, though on insufficient ground, to indicate 
the thunderer, the aegis or goat-skin, appears on the arm of 
Zeus in the representations on the Pergamene frieze, where he 
is warring against the giants, but it is extremely rare in 
public monuments. The coins of Bactria show it, and late 


* The statue by Ascarus the Theban, 
at Olympia, which probably belonged 
to the late archaic period, held the 
thunderbolt in the right hand, Paus. 5. 
24,1. 

> Baumeister, Denkin. ATass. Alterth. 
p. 2134, fig. 2378. 

© Messene, Gardner-Imhoof-Blumer, 
Num. Com. Pl. P 4,5; Athens, B B1 ; 
Megara, A 4; Corinth, E go; Patrae, R 
12; Aegium, Head, Hist. Num. p. 348 ; 


Cierium of Thessaly, Head, p. 249; 
Cyzicus, Mus. Hunter. 24, 16; Ambra- 
cia, Head, p. 270; Bruttium, 7. p. 78 ; 
Petelia, #. p. 91 ; Acarnania, 7. p, 283; 
Aegina, 76. p. 334; Bactria, 76. 7o2: 
cf. Zeus standing with lowered thunder- 
bolt on coins of Athens, Gardner, Vum. 
Com. B B 2, 3; Corinth, 7. E 89; 
Sicyon, 74. H 10. 

4 Head, /ist. Num. p. 661. 

¢ Jb, p. 654. 
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coins of Alexandria*, and a few statues and gems, of which 
the most famous is the cameo at Venice, on which the 
aegis on the breast and the oak-crown occur together. The 
meaning of this conjunction of attributes has been much 
debated. The oak-crown would seem to refer to Dodona, 
being the badge of Zeus on the coins of the Epirot kings. 
But what does the aegis mean? Is it here an ensign of 
war and victory of the Zeus “Apetos who was worshipped in 
Epirus, or, as Overbeck regards it, a sign of the fertilizing 
cloud? Either sense would agree with the local cults of 
Dodona and the Epirote country, in which Zeus Naios and 
Zevs “Apevos were indigenous. But the literary record fails to 
show that the aegis bore any direct reference to the cloud, 
and we ought not to assume that it had this meaning in the 
monuments. And those cult-names that express the warlike 
or victorious god—‘Apews, orpatnyds, or tpomaios, might be 
better applied to the aegis-bearing Zeus. 

But even in the archaic monuments, whether it is his 
physical or his moral nature that is represented, the pacific 
and benign character prevails, and the reason is not far to 
seek’. It was in the oldest and most primitive cults that 
the dark and sinister aspect of the worship was in strongest 
relief ; but these on the whole remained without an image, 
and almost all the earlier representations of Zeus belong to 
the later archaic period, when gloomy and terrifying forms 
were beginning to be refined away. In the statues of this 
period at Olympia recorded by Pausanias we find two men- 
tioned in which, though the thunderbolt was held in his hand, 
his head was crowned with lilies or other flowers*®. The more 
peaceful form of the god with the lowered thunderbolt is 
a type created in the archaic period and is found frequently 
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among the later monuments “4. 


* Bactrian coin of third century B.C., 
Head, op. cit. 702: the tassels hanging 
down show that the covering of Zeus’ 
left arm is no ordinary chlamys. Alex- 
andrian coin with inscription, Zebs Ne- 
peros, and aegis on the left shoulder, 
Head, op. cit., p.719 ; Overbeck, Aunst- 
Myth. 1, p. 218, 


And in the later periods of 


>’ Overb. op. cit. 1 Gemmentaf. 3; 
cf. pp. 243-250. 

© Paus. 5. 22,53 5. 24, 1. 

4 Vide note c, p. 106, and cf. statuette 
of Zeus in Vienna, Overbeck, Auast- 
Myth. 1, p. 152, fig. 18 ; bronze statuette 
in Florence, 74, Pl. 17. 
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Greek art we can find monuments that express his benign 
influence in the physical world. The Hours and Graces, 
the powers of birth and fruitfulness, were carved on the 
throne of the Olympian Zeus; the form of Zeus Kapzo- 
ddrns, the giver of fruits, appears on a coin of Prymnesos, 
holding ears of corn*; and onacoin of Aetna of the early 
part of the fifth century B.Cc.,on which Zeus is represented 
‘enthroned and holding a thunderbolt, his right arm is 
resting on a vinestock, possibly with some reminiscence 
of some cult of Zeus as god of the vintage>. Ona coin of 
Halicarnassus°* of the imperial period we may see the figure 
of Zeus ’Acxpaios, of whose cult we have record there, in the 
strange type of the bearded divinity in long robes with 
a crown of rays about his head, who stands between two 
oak-trees. 

Lastly, there are sundry coins that illustrate the worship of 
Zeus ’Axpaios, the god who dwells on the heights; the repre- 
sentation on the coin of Aetna is very similar to the coin- 
type of Gomphi® of the third century B.c., where the rock 
on which he is enthroned may allude to his worship on 
Mount Pindus; and the inscription Zeds ’Axpatos occurs on 
late coins of Smyrna*. 

If we except the type of Zeus Olympius, which will be 
afterwards considered, scarcely any canonical monument has 
survived belonging to those cults that were of the greatest 
national importance. As regards the Arcadian worship, 
a small bronze in the Bonn Museum‘, representing Zeus with 
a wolf-skin around the back of his head, may allude to Zeus 
Lyceius; but this cannot have been an accepted national 
type, for that worship on Mount Lycaeum was in all probability 
always without an image, and the head of Zeus on certain 
Arcadian coins’ has no similarity to this. Nor again, if 
we look to Crete, is it possible to discover what was the chief 
cult-image of Zeus Kpynrayerjs. We have many representa- 


* Coin Pl. A 2, Vide Ramsay in A/i¢#. 4 Head, p. 251. 

d. d. Inst. Ath. 7, p. 135. © Jb. p. 510. 
> Coin Pl. A 1; vide supra, p. 48. © Overbeck, Aunst-Mythol. 1, p. 266, 
¢ Head, p. 527. ® Jb. Miinztaf. 1, Pl. 30. 
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tions* on reliefs and on coins of the infancy and nurture of 
Zeus, and various groups of the child and the goat that 
nourished him. . But though the myth gained a certain 
national importance, so that ‘the community of Crete,’ the 
‘KpntGv xotvdv, could take for its device the child seated on 
the round emblem of the world with the goat standing by”, 
yet all these representations are late, and belong more to 
mythology than religion; and the monuments disclose a 
certain variation in the myth; for instance, on coins of 
Cydonia of the fourth century B.c.°, the child is being 
suckled not by a goat but by a bitch. There is, in fact, 
only very slight evidence for the belief that the child-god 
was ever an actual object of real cult. The Zeis Kpnrayen}s 
mentioned in inscriptions }~®, and on two or three coins, was 
evidently a title of the mature god. <A coin of Hierapytna 
and one of Polyrrhenion’, both of the time of Augustus, 
show the bearded head of Zeus with this inscription; and 
the whole figure, hurling a thunderbolt and surrounded by 
stars, appears on Cretan coins of the period of Titus®. 
Neither is there any youthful representation of Zeus Dictaeus, 
whom we find on the fourth-century coins of Praesus in 
Crete‘ as a mature god enthroned and holding sceptre and 
eagle. A very striking and peculiar type is that of Zeus 
FeAxavés on fourth-century coins of Phaestus, who is seated 
on a stump under a tree holding a cock, and has the 
youthful form and much of the air of Dionysos, to whom, 
as has been pointed out, he closely approximates in Cretan 
worship &. 

We have no record of any temple-image of the Dodonean 
Zeus; but the oak-crowned head on the coins of Thessaly 
and Epirus are rightly interpreted as referring to the oracular 
god of Dodona. The former were struck by the Magnetes 


* Overbeck, loc. cit., pp. 322-338. Num. p. 384. 

b Jé, Miinztaf. 5. 2. ‘ Coin Pl. A 3. 

© Eph. Arch. 1893, Pi. 1. 6. © Overbeck, Annst-Mythol. p. 197, 

® Overbeck, Aunst-Mythol.1, p.216, Miinztaf. 3. 3; Head, op. cit., p. 401, 
Miinztaf. 1. 38. Fig. 255. 


° Jb. Miinztaf. 3. 19; Head, fist. 
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and the Thessali in the first half of the second century B.C.®, 
and may show the survival in this region of the tradition of 
a Thessalian Dodona in Phthia. More important is the series 
of oak-crowned heads on the coins of Epirus”, struck in the 
reigns of Alexander and Pyrrhus, and on the gold staters of 
the former king we may possibly detect in the countenance 
the expression of a mental quality proper to the god 
of divination. The oak-crown is not infrequently found in 
other representations of Zeus, not only on coins, but in works 
of plastic art®°; probably borrowed from Dodona originally, it 
may have become a merely conventional symbol, and cannot 
by itself be taken to prove any direct association with Dodo- 
naean cult. 

The head of Zeus on the coins of Halus alludes no 
doubt to the cult of Zeus Laphystius, but does not at all 
reflect the character of the worship*. A few other local cult- 
names, which may be illustrated by representations on coins, 
may be here mentioned, such as Zeus Ainesios, whose head is 
seen on fourth-century coins of Proni®, Zeus Aetnaeos on the 
fifth-century coins of Aetna already mentioned, Zeus Sala- 
minios‘ represented on Cypriote coins of the Roman period, 
erect and holding patera and sceptre with an eagle on his 
wrist. On late coins of Alexandria’ we find the inscription 
Zeus Nemeios, and a representation of him lying on the back 
of his eagle, a purely fanciful type which certainly bore no 
special significance for Nemean cult. The seated Zeus who 
is seen on the Archemorus vase of Ruvo in converse with 
Nemea", may be called Zeus Nemeios, but obviously the 
figure has not the character of a cult-monument. The only 
representation that may claim to be a monument of the actual 
worship of this deity is the device on an Argive coin of 
Marcus Aurelius, on which we see a naked Zeus standing 


" Head, Hist. Num. p. 256; Brit. 1, Head, p. 251. 


Mus. Cat. Thess. Pl. VII. 2, 3; * Jb. p. 358. 
Overbeck, I, p. 231. ! Jb. p. 267. 
> Coin Pl. A 11, 12. ® Jb, p. 719. 
© Overbeck, 1, pp. 234-239. h Published in Baumeister, Denk- 
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with his right hand supported on his sceptre, and his left hand 
behind him with an eagle near his feet. From the prevalence 
of this figure on the Argive coins, Professor Gardner concludes 
that we have here a copy of the statue carved by Lysippus 
for the temple of Argos*. The cult of Zeus Olympius was 
widespread *’, and his name is inscribed on many coins. But 
we cannot suppose that the inscription attests any connexion 
with the local worship of Olympia, as the name ‘OAvyumos 
came to have the most general signification. But no doubt 
the representations of Zeus under this title were often modelled 
on the great Pheidian masterpiece in Elis,as we find when we 
examine the type on the coins of Megara”, Prusa*, Antioch 4, 
and other cities. 

Of the various political ideas attaching to the Zeus-worship 
there were comparatively few that were expressed in the monu- 
ments of religious art, and those works are still fewer which 
we can use as illustrations of public cult. For instance, many 
attempts have been made to discover the Zeus Polieus of 
Athens. The text of Pausanias has been interpreted as 
proving that there was an older and a later statue of this 
god on the Acropolis, the later having been executed by 
Leochares, who in some way modified the traditional form. 
This may be so, but the words of Pausanias are rather loose, 
and do not at all of necessity imply that the statue carved by 
Leochares was named Zeus Polieus. Jahn sees in the Attic 
archaic coins that display the god striding forward and hurl- 
ing the thunderbolt a preservation of the archaic type of the 
god of the city". The motive reminds us of that of the 
archaic Athena Polias, and being more violent is probably 
earlier than the more peaceful representation of Zeus with 
the lowered thunderbolt which is found on another archaic 
coin of Athens‘, and which Overbeck is more inclined to 
regard as a copy of the early statue on the Acropolis®. We 


* Coin P1.A13. Num. Comm. Paus., Fig. K. 


Pl. K. XXVIII. p. 36. © Nuove Memor. del? Inst., A, p. 24, 
> Gardner, op. cit. A 3. Gardner, op. cit. B B 1. 
© Head, Hist. Num. p. 444. 76. BB 2, 
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then find on another Attic coin this type of Zeus modified in 
accordance with the style of the fourth century *, and an altar 
is represented by his side over which the god is holding 
a libation-cup. This may well be a reproduction of the 
statue of Leochares which stood near the altar, but there is 
no direct proof that this statue ever usurped either the name 
or the worship of the image of Zeus Polieus. The same con- 
ception of Zeus as the guardian of the people appears in the 
group of Zeus and Demos that stood in the Peiraeus, the work 
of Leochares®. Of the forms of this group we know nothing, 
but it is interesting to note how the type of the personified 
Demos in certain monuments borrows much from the recog- 
nized type of Zeus; for instance, on certain archaic coins® of 
Rhegium of the transitional style a doubt has been felt whether 
the seated figure whose lower limbs are enveloped in the 
himation is the god or the personification of the people‘. 

The type of Zeus ’Ayopatos, the god whose altar stood 
in the market-place, and who guarded the righteousness of 
trials, cannot be recognized on any coin®, or in any statue. 
But his figure is seen on a Roman relief with an inscription 
to him, on which he appears erect and of youthful form, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, and extending his right 
over an altar, and wearing a chlamys that leaves the right 
breast bare. 

_ Asa god of war, Zeus was but little known in the genuine 
Hellenic cult, and was rarely represented in public monu- 
ments. It is true that a very common type in coin-repre- 
sentations is the thunder-hurling Zeus, but this may express 


* Gardner, BB 3. of Sybaris, Athenae. 541. We may 


" Paus. 1.1, 3. 

© Overbeck, Aunst-Mythol. 1, p. 
25; Head, Hist. Num. p. 93, Fig. 62, 
who inclines to regard it neither as 
Zeus nor Demos, but as Agreus or 
Aristaeus. 

4 The personal form of Demos was 
created at least as early as the close of 
the fifth century, as Demos was grouped 
with Zeus and Hera in the representa- 
tion on the famous mantle of Alcisthenes 


interpret the figure of Zeus on the 
beautiful vase published by Baumeister, 
Denkmaler, 1. 493, No. 537, represent- 
ing the birth of Erichthonius, the 
mythic ancestor of the Athenian people, 
as Zeus Polieus. 

¢ The inscription Zebs 'A-yopaios occurs 
on a coin (of the Imperial period) of the 
Bithynian Nicaea; Head, Ast. Num, 
p- 443, but only an altar is represented 
with it. 
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the legend of the Titans’ and Giants’ battles, or the mere 
physical conception of the thunderer. A helmed Zeus at 
Olympia is a fiction born of the corrupt text of Pausanias®; 
and only on rare and late coins of Iasos” does the armed 
figure of Zeus "Apetos occur. The warrior-god of Caria 
appears on the coins of Euromus‘, Mylasa*, and of the 
Carian dynasts, and the double-headed axe that is a device 
of the coinage of Tenedos may be his emblem. The most 
striking representation is that which is found on the coin 
of Mausolus*, on which Zeus Labraundeus is seen walking 
to the right clad in a himation that leaves his breast bare, 
and carrying a spear and bipennis; the style shows the 
impress of Attic art of the middle of the fourth century. But 
the actual cult-figure of the Carian temple is probably better 
presented by the type of the coins of Mylasa, on which we 
see the god in the midst of his temple, clad in chiton and 
himation that is wrapt about his lower limbs in stiff hieratic 
fashion, wearing a modius on his head and wielding axe 
and spear. The coin-types of Amastris‘ that illustrate the 
epithet of Zeus Zrparnyds show little or nothing that is 
characteristic of this idea, which does not enter at all into 
the canonical representations of Zeus. It is only the late. 
coinage of Syracuse ® that represented the god whom Cicero 
calls Jupiter Imperator with the warlike symbol of the 
spear. 

But of Zeus the Conqueror there are a large number of 
illustrations among the monuments, though these all belong 
to the period of perfected and later art; in literature Nike 
had been associated with Zeus at least as early as Bacchy- 
lides, but not in any conspicuous monument until the statue 
of Pheidias, who placed her on the hand of the Olympian 
Zeus turned partly towards him. Henceforth we have two 
modes of representing Zeus with Nike; the goddess is either 
facing him with a garland in her hand or a libation to offer 


*® Paus. 5. 17, I. : d. alt, Kunst, 2. 29. 

> Coin Pl. A 4. ® Coin Pl. A 5. 

© Head, Hist. Nunt. p. 523. f Overbeck, Miinztaf. 2.27, and 3. 21. 
4 Jb, 529; Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. * Head, Hist. Num. p. 164. 
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him*; or she stands in the hollow of his hand looking away 
from him and holding out a crown to the worshippers; such 
is frequently her pose on the coins of the Syrian kings» 
and of the Achaean league*®. She was sometimes also 
present with Zeus Soter; for instance, in the shrine of Zeus 
in the Peiraeus, mentioned by Pausanias as containing statues 
of Athene and Zeus with Nike in his hand, and called 
the iepdy of Zeus Soter by Strabo. In this case then, the 
epithet Swr7p would refer to the dangers of war. But generally 
speaking the monumental evidence of this title and of the 
special expression given to the idea of Zeus Soter !* is very 
slight. Pausanias speaks of an archaic statue at Aegium 
of this name; a great group carved by Cephisodotus of Zeus 
Tvxn, and Artemis Zéreipa, was dedicated at Megalopolis 
in the Temple of Zeus Soter; and at Thespiae we hear of 
a bronze figure of Zets Ladrns, which was probably ancient 
because of the ancient legend attaching to it. But of none 
of these statues nor of the agalma at Athens, often mentioned 
in the state archives, nor of the two statues in Messene re- 
corded by Pausanias have we any explicit account or evidence. 
The only full representation that has survived is found on 
a coin of Galaria in Sicily®, which has for its device the 
seated Zeus, holding a sceptre on which an eagle is carved, 
with the inscription Sorer, written backwards. A youthful 
head of Zeus Soter with a diadem is found on a coin of 
Agrigentum ° of the third century. 

Of all the cult-names that we have examined that express 
the relations of the family and clan to the worship of Zeus, 
there is scarcely any that can be attached to any surviving 
monument. We do not know what distant form, if any, 
the ancients used for Zeus ‘Epxeios, ‘Opdyrios, or Ppdrpios ; but 
an allusion to Zeus TapyAcos, the marriage god, may perhaps be 
found in an interesting series of works. These are those in 
which the god appears veiled and with the veil wearing some- 


* For instance on an early filth-century © Jb, Miinztaf. 2. 17 and 17a, 
vase in Stackelberg’s Graber der Helle- 4 Coin Pl. A6. Head, Ais/, Num. 
nen, Taf. 18. p- 121. 
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times an oaken crown*®, The meaning of this symbol has 
been much disputed. The veil might express the chthonian 
nature of Zeus, and illustrate the idea of Zets oxoriras, whose 
oak-grove on the road near Sparta might be alluded to by 
the oaken crown; but the veil is not usually a symbol of 
the lower world, nor have any of these works features or 
expression that would be proper to the nether god. It 
may well be that in the case of some of them the veil alludes 
to the deity who hides himself in the clouds; for instance 
on the silver-cup from Aquilea®, where Zeus with half his 
form concealed and his head veiled is gazing down upon 
Triptolemos and Demeter who is giving him the corn, and 
on the Borghese relief of the Louvre where the veiled Zeus 
may be probably Zeus Maimactes, the winter-god*. But we 
have no sure authority for saying that the veil was a sign 
of the cloud; its only certain significance is its reference 
to the bridal, and it is the constant attribute of the bride 
and of Hera as the goddess of marriage. But could it have 
such a meaning on the head of the male deity? It is possible 
that on the sarcophagos-representation published in the 
Monumenti dell Instituto%, which shows the birth of Dionysos 
from the thigh of Zeus, the veil around the head of the god 
might mean that Zeus is here fulfilling the functions of 
the mother—a quaint unintentional illustration of the very — 
ancient practice of the Couvade. Again, in the picture of 
the lepds yauos from Pompeii*®, the bridegroom Zeus has the 
veil, which more probably symbolizes the marriage-rite than 
the spring-cloud. Lastly, the terra-cotta group found in Samos 
and published by Gerhard‘, shows the veiled Zeus side by side 
with the veiled Hera(Pl. Vb). Now the Hera of Samos is the 
goddess of marriage, and in such a connexion it is natural to 
suppose that Zeus also is here a @eds yayyjdws. We might 
then apply this interpretation to the doubtful instances of the 


* E.g. Overbeck, A. AZ. 1, Fig. 20. 4 Vol. 1, Taf. 454. 
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single representations of the veiled Zeus; only we must 
reckon with the possibility that the attribute was sometimes 
given for a merely artistic reason, as a becoming framework 
for the head. 

The other two cults of Zeus, that express a national or 
political idea, that of Zeus "EAevOépios and TaveAAjmos, are 
illustrated by no surviving monument of sculpture; but 
a fine series of Syracusan coins* show us the head of the 
former god laurel-crowned, and marked by a noble and 
mild earnestness of expression, and some of these bear 
on their reverse the device of the unbridled horse, the 
emblem of freedom. But these refer to the freedom won 
by Timoleon’s victories, and tell us nothing of the earlier 
colossal statue dedicated at Syracuse to Zeus ’EAev@éptos 
after the downfall of the tyranny of Thrasybulus. Of 
Zeus ‘EAAarios, who was the same as Panhellenios, we have 
representations on coins belonging to two periods; the 
first a Syracusan coin of the fourth century about the time 
of Timoleon”, the second a coin of the same city, struck 
near the beginning of the third®. In neither is there any- 
thing specially characteristic of the idea, but the later type is 
remarkable for the youthful countenance and imperious beauty 
of the laurel-crowned god. 

Lastly we may mention in this series certain coins of 
Pallantium*? and Aegium® in Achaea issued by the Achaean 
league, the type of which agrees with that adopted by other 
cities of the league, such as Messene and Megara‘ ; the god is 
represented facing towards the left, naked and erect, with 
his right hand raised high and supported on his sceptre, 
and with a Nike in his left hand turned towards him. There 
is good reason to suppose, as Professor Gardner argues, that 
this may be a copy of the statue of Zeus Homagyrius of 
Aegium whose statue is mentioned by Pausanias as next 


* Coin PL Az. Head, Hist. Num. 4 Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. alt. 
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to that of Demeter Panachaia and whose cult was mythically 
associated with the gathering of the Achaean host against 
Troy, and whose title was appropriate to the patron-divinity 
of the Achaean league. 

Turning now to those cults to which some moral or 
spiritual idea attaches, we find the monumental record far 
slighter than the literary, and only in a few cases can we draw 
from both. Something has been said of the importance of 
the worship of Zeus MetAfxtos, in which certain physical con- 
ceptions were blended with ideas of retribution and expiation. 
But it is difficult to illustrate this worship from existing 
monuments, for it is not allowable to discover in every mild- 
visaged head of Zeus a representation of this divinity, as some 
have been wont; for the cult and character of Zeus MetAiytos 
were by no means altogether mild. Perhaps it is an act in 
his worship that is the representation on a vase published in 
the Archaeologische Zeitung of 1872%: blood is flowing from 
an altar, and on it a youth, wearing a chlamys and holding 
a club, is sitting in an attitude of sorrow; the scene may well 
be the purification of Theseus from the taint of kindred blood. 
The only certain representations preserved to us of this Zeus 
are two reliefs of the later period found in the Peiraeus. The 
one shows us the god enthroned, with one hand resting on his 
thigh, another holding apparently a cornucopia; before him 
are several figures leading a pig to sacrifice. Most fortunately 
the inscription is preserved: ‘to Zeus Meilichios®.’ In this 
interesting work the god appears as a deity of the spring, if 
the cornucopia is rightly recognized, and as a god who claims 
piacular offerings for sin; for the pig was used in these rites 
of purification. The other relief represents three worshippers 
approaching the divinity, who is seated by an altar holding 
acup in his right hand and a sceptre in his left (P]. Ila); the 
inscription proves the dedication to Zeus Meilichios*. 

Greek religious sculpture has suffered much through the 
loss of the Zeus MetAlxios which Polycleitos carved for the 


* Pl. XLVI. 4 Bull. Corr. Hellén, 1883, p. 507; 
> Paus. 1. 37, 4- Taf. 18, Foucart. 
© Eph. Arch, 1886, p. 49. 
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Argives to commemorate and to expiate a fearful civic 
massacre. Of everything that concerns this statue we are 
in the greatest doubt: we do not know what was the actual 
occasion of its dedication, for the history of Argos records 
more than one bloody faction-fight ; we do not know whether 
its sculptor was the elder Polycleitos of the fifth century or 
the younger of the fourth century, or what were the forms by 
which the sculptor represented the religious idea *. 

The only other cult-title which was derived from the moral 
or spiritual character of Zeus, and which received distinct 
monumental illustration, is that of the Zeus PiAws. The earliest 
representation of him that is recorded is the statue wrought 
by Polycleitos the younger for Megalopolis'”'. ‘He resembles 
Dionysos, for the coverings of his feet are buskins, and he has 
a cup in one hand and a thyrsos in the other, and on the 
thyrsos sits an eagle.’ Pausanias evidently did not under- 
stand the reason of these dionysiac features of Zeus Philios. 
As this statue was a public work of the earlier part of the 
fourth century and intended for temple-worship, we ought 
not to seek for any recondite mystic reason for this strange 
representation: for the religious sculpture of the great age 
has little to do with mystic symbolism. We may connect 
this worship with that of Zeus Didymaeus, whose priests wore 
ivy during the ritual ; and we can illustrate in more than one 
way the rapprochement between Zeus and Dionysos’, At the 
feast the third cup was poured to Zeus Swrnp,and Zeus Pirdcos 
was regarded in the fourth century as the god of the friendly 
feast. As the work of Polycleitos seems certainly to have 
been wrought especially for the city and temple of Megalo- 
polis, we may give it the political meaning which belonged to 
many of the monuments of the new foundation of Epami- 
nondas, and may interpret the epithet @idtos as_ referring 
partly to the political friendship which should bind together 
the Arcadian community. By what means Polycleitos was 
able to express the double nature of the god is a doubtful 


* The Zeus-statues recorded in Argos lished by Gardner, Aum. Comm. on 
are too many to allow us to recognize aus. K, 25. 
the Zeus Meilichios on the coin pub- » Vide p. 48. 
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matter, but we may believe that it was shown in the features 
and inner character as well as in the external attributes ; 
also in the pose and arrangement of the drapery. In the 
Archaeologische Zeitung of 1866 (pl. 208, no. 6) there is 
the sketch of a lost antique, a representation of a seated 
Dionysos, posed and draped according to the usual type of 
the seated Zeus, and it is most natural to suppose that the 
Zeus Pidtos of Polycleitos was also seated. As regards the 
face we can say little: the sculptor must have borrowed 
something from the older type of the Dionysos heads, the 
type of the severe bearded god, and given the features 
a benevolent and smiling aspect. But no existing monument 
gives us any certain clue to the rendering of the idea. The 
Pergamene coins which give a representation of the head of 
Zeus Philios, and the full figure seated, have little definite 
character *. 

The only other surviving representations of the full figure 
of this deity are found on the two Attic votive reliefs of the 
fourth century, bearing inscriptions to Zeus Philios?, that 
have been mentioned above. On both the god appears 
seated on his throne; but on one the eagle is carved beneath 
the seat, and he seems to have held a cup in his left hand; 
on the other, which is reproduced by Schéne’, there is no 
eagle, and he probably held the sceptre in his left, and two 
worshippers, a woman and a boy, are approaching him 
(Pl. Ifb). Neither monument is of importance as regards 
style or as evidence of a widely prevalent type. 

This list of monuments may close with the mention of 
those that illustrated the cult of Zeus Moiragetes, none of 
which have survived. It has been already noticed that 
in the religion and the religious art the idea of fatalism had 
little or nothing to say, the difficulty being avoided by 
refusing to Motpa much independent recognition and by 
subordinating her to Zeus. 

In Delphi, by the side of the two fates, stood Zeus Motpayerns 


* Overbeck, X. AZ, 1, p. 228, Miinztaf. © Griechische Reliefs, Taf. 25. 105. 
2; 24. Cf. Heydemann, Die antiken Marmor- 


* C.J. A. 2. 1330, and 1572. bildwerke zu Athen, No. 736. 
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and Apollo Motpayéms; and at Akakesion in Arcadia, by the 
entrance to the temple of Despoena, was a relief of white 
marble representing Zeus Motpayérns and the Motpar*, Per- 
haps the title might be mechanically drawn from the figure 
of Zeus preceding the fates; but obviously at Delphi it 
had acquired a spiritual sense, probably having also a special 
reference to the oracular functions of Zeus and Apollo. But 
the great statue of Zeus by Theocosmos of Megara, a pupil 
and fellow-worker of Pheidias, displayed no such special 
idea, but in the most general way the omnipotence of Zeus 
over the Moipa: ; for Pausanias tells us that the Hours and the 
Fates were wrought there above the head of Zeus, that is, 
on the back of his throne as subordinate figures *. 

Besides monuments to which we can attach some definite 
cult-names, we find a rich illustration in mythic representations 
of many of the moral ideas that were expressed in the 
worship. Inthe group of Dontas carved on the treasury of 
the Megarians at Olympia, Zeus is present at the contest 
between Heracles and Acheloos, dispensing the fate of the 
action. In the group wrought by Lycios the son of Myron 
of Thetis and Eos pleading before Zeus for their children, 
the same idea appears as in the worship of Zeus Airaios. 
And the myth of Prometheus illustrates the ideas of recon- 
ciliation and mercy that can be found in the worship. But 
the greater part of the myths scarcely touch the temple- 
worship, which is purer and less fantastic than these. 

When we reckon up this whole series of monuments we see 
that the literary record is far richer and more explicit than 
the monumental in the display of the various cults and 
religious functions of Zeus. We see that very few of the 
cult-titles that are preserved in the literature are to be 
discovered in the monuments of religious art; and even 
these are usually attested not so clearly by the attributes 
or inner qualities of the work as by the inscription: without 
artificial aid we should not know a Zeus Swrijp or a Zeus 
*Edevdepios. Nor can we be at all sure that any special 
aspect of the god was always represented in the same way 


* Paus. I. 40, 4. 
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and by the same forms. The numismatic evidence cannot 
always be used for other works, because the face on the 
coins is often characterless and expressionless, and often 
shows no congruity with the title: there is nothing warlike, 
for instance, in the coin-representation of Zeus =rparnyds. 
Doubtless the great sculptors of the great age found ap- 
propriate expression for such widely diverging ideas as Zeus 
@ittos and Zeus “Opxios, as we know they did for the 
distinction between the Sky-Zeus and the Nether-Zeus; but 
we cannot understand by what power of expression they 
could impress upon any statue of Zeus the meaning of 
“Epxeios or Ka@dpovos without the aid of inscription, nor have 
we any right to say that these special figures of cult were 
a frequent theme of great religious art. The statues of Zeus, 
with which any famous name is associated, represented the 
god usually in the totality of his character, while his special 
functions were appealed to rather by altars and votive tablets. 
Most of the surviving statues, busts, and reliefs of Zeus do 
not admit of being specially named, and perhaps the originals 
themselves of which these are copies possessed no special cult- 
title. Butif the artistic monuments give us a less rich account 
of the manifold character of Zeus than the literature gives, 
they are far more palpable and living evidence of the forms 
in which the popular imagination invested him, and we have 
now to note the chief features of the type in art. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I. THE IDEAL TYPE OF ZEUS. 


AS regards the monuments of the earlier pre-Pheidian period 
the most interesting question is how far they contain the germ 
of the Pheidian masterpiece, how far the artists had antici- 
pated Pheidias in the discovery of forms appropriate to the 
ideal. But our evidence of the earliest archaic period is most 
scanty; no statues have survived, and probably very few 
existed ; we have to collect testimony from coins, vase-paint- 
ings, and reliefs, and most of these belong to the later archaism. 
The means of expression that the workers in this period 
possessed was chiefly external and mechanical ; character and 
personality were chiefly manifested by attributes. The most 
usual of these was the thunderbolt, whether he was repre- 
sented in action or repose; also on some archaic works, there 
was not only the thunderbolt in his hand, but on his head 
a garland of flowers, and the character becomes more manifold 
by the accumulation of attributes. Nothing is told us in the 
ancient literature about the form or pose of these representa- 
tions; but examining the series of archaic coins and vases, we 
gather that there were three commonly accepted types showing 
three varieties of pose: (1) we see the striding Zeus with the 
thunderbolt in his right hand levelled against an imaginary 
enemy or transgressor on Messenian tetradrachms, on later 
Attic coins, and in the very archaic bronze from Olympia , 
and the eagle is sometimes flying above his extended left arm 
or perched upon it ; (2) the standing figure of Zeus in repose— 
for instance, on the coin of Athens holding the thunderbolt in 


* Vide pp. 106,107,111; Baumeister, Denkm. d. klass. Alterth. p. 2124, Fig. 2378. 
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his lowered right hand, and stretching out his left as though 
demanding libation. It is difficult to decide certainly between 
the comparative antiquity of these two types,: the first, dis- 
playing in activity the power and functions of Zeus the 
thunderer, gratified the naive craving of archaic art for 
dramatic action; the second contains more possibilities of 
ethical expression, and is more in accord with the later con- 
ception of the peaceful unquestioned supremacy of Zeus. The 
third type with which we can best compare the Pheidian 
is that of the seated Zeus, as he appears, for instance, on the 
certain Arcadian coins of ripe archaism *, on many vase-repre- 
sentations—such, for instance, as the birth of Athene >—in the 
relief of the Harpy-tomb, and on the metope of Selinus; in 
the coin-representation he holds the sceptre as on the Harpy- 
tomb, and the right arm is outstretched with the eagle flying 
above it or resting on it ; the feet are separated, and in one 
instance at least the legs are drawn up with some freedom, 
and in these motives and forms we recognize an affinity with 
the Pheidian work. As regards any spiritual expression in 
the pose of the limbs, the ceurdrns, the earnestness and majesty 
that was one quality of the Pheidian ideal, we may discern 
the germ of this in the seated figures of the Harpy-tomb, 
whose forms belong to genuine Greek art, and who are akin 
to the Hellenic supreme God, although we cannot with security 
name any one of them Zeus. 

The treatment of the body and rendering of the muscles as 
we see it in the naked figures does not in the earlier period 
contribute much to the distinct character of the god; we 
see the strong forms such as any mature man or god might 
possess, rendered in the usual archaic style, with great em- 
phasis thrown on the shoulders and thighs. The Selinus 
relief shows the beginning of that idea that guided the later 
perfected art, namely, that the forms of Zeus should be 
rendered so as to express self-confident strength without 
violent effort or athletic tension of muscles, a rendering which 
assists the idea of reposeful supremacy. 


* Overbeck, Miinztaf. 2, Nos, t-3. > E.g. Mon. dell’ Inst. 3. 44. 
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In the draped archaic type the treatment of the drapery 
varies, In the earlier vases Zeus is never naked, but wears 
sometimes only a chiton with or without sleeves, sometimes 
a himation or mantle thrown over the chiton; and on the 
figures of the Harpy-tomb the drapery is very ample, such as 
the older austerer worship of the gods required. The later 
tendency is to reveal the divine forms, and hence it came 
about that in the canonical representation of the seated Zeus, 
it is the lower limbs only that are covered by the himation, 
while the greater part of the breast is free and a fold hangs 
over the left shoulder. Now this arrangement of the drapery 
which allows the display of the rich forms of the torso, and 
attains a high artistic effect in the noble swinging wave of the 
lines, was supposed to be the creation of the ideal Pheidian 
sculpture. This is not the case. It was perfected by him, 
but it was an invention of the earlier period ; for we see it on 
one of the Arcadian coins", on the interesting coin of the city 
of Aetna with a representation of Zeus Aetnaeus struck 
between 476 and 461°, and on the metope of Selinus. 

Lastly, as regards the countenance of the archaic period, 
we can scarcely yet speak of spiritual expression ®. The forms 
of the head show the usual marks of the archaic type, and we 
cannot by the features alone distinguish a Zeus from a Poseidon 
or any of the maturer gods“. The hair is generally long and 
sometimes bound in a crobylos, but it hangs down simply 
and leaves the forehead and ears usually free; it has nothing 
of the later luxuriant or leonine treatment, never rising up 
above the forehead, except in the archaic terra-cotta group of 
Zeus and Hera from Samos mentioned above, which Overbeck 
for this insufficient reason pronounces of later date. 

Most commonly in the pre-Pheidian as well as the post- 


® Overbeck, A. Af. Miinztaf. 2. 2 a. and in any case does not belong to the 


> Coin Pl. A 1, 

© The Vatican relief, found in the villa 
of Hadrian at Tibur (Miiller-Wieseler, 
Denkm, d. alt. Kunst, 2, No. 19; Over- 
beck, Atlas, 1. 6), where Overbeck dis- 
cerns a solemn and noble earnestness in 
the head of Zeus, is probably archaistic, 


archaic period, 

¢ For instance the very striking ar- 
chaic bronze head from Olympia (O/ymp. 
Ausgrab, 24) is sometimes called a Zeus- 
head (e.g. Baumeister, Fig. 12764), but 
the name is very doubtful. 
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Pheidian period he is bearded; for the maturer age better 
accorded with the Greek conception and the ancient idea of 
matip avdpay re Gedy te: but it is important to note that both 
before and after Pheidias a youthful type of Zeus existed, the 
motive-of which it is not always possible to explain. We find 
at least one beardless Zeus among the works of the Argive 
Ageladas, the predecessor and teacher of Pheidias, namely, 
a statue dedicated at Aegium in Achaea, where was localized 
the legend of the birth of Zeus and his rearing by the goat. 
The statue was kept in the house of the youthful priest, a boy 
annually elected for his beauty. And we find the same custom 
observed in regard to the idol of Zeus Ithomatas®, another 
work of Ageladas: though here the priest is not said to 
have been youthful, and it is not certain* but only. possible 
that this also was an image of the beardless god, as Ithome, 
like Aegium, possessed the legend of the birth. Now in these 
places this legend might explain the cult ; as also the Cretan 
legend might explain the cult of the youthful Zeus FeAyavds”. 
The youthful Zeus of Pelusium, whose emblem was the pome- 
granate, may well be interpreted as the bridegroom Zeus, or 
as another form of Dionysos, the god of vegetation’; but we 
do not know for what reason the Zeus at Elis dedicated by 
Smicythos? was beardless, or why the heads of Zeus Soter on 
the coins of Agrigentum and of Zeus Hellanios on the coins 
of Syracuse have the youthful form. In the earliest period, 
the male divinities one and all, with the exception of Apollo, 
are bearded ; but in the Pheidian and later work, the forms of 
other gods besides Apollo are rendered in accord with the 
Greek instinct. But we are not at liberty to say that the love 
of the youthful form for its own sake explains these rare 
representations of Zeus. 


* The Zeus Ithomatas on the Mes- ¢ At Pelusium, Ards lepdy dyadpa 
senians’ coins is always bearded, vide Kaciov veavioxos "AmédAAom paddAov tot- 
Head, Hist, Num. p. 361. Cf.abronze «as... wpoBéBaAnra: 3t tiv yxeipa Kai 
of Zeus, bearded and hurling thunder- éyee Jordy én’ abrp rijs Be pods bd Adyos 
bolt, in the Musée de Lyon, somewhat puorieis. Ach. Tat. Erot, Script. 3. 6. 
of this type: Gaselfe Archéol. 1880, Hirschig, p. 59. 

Pl. 11, p. 78. 4 Paus. 5. 24, 6. 

> Overbeck, Av A/. Miinztaf. 3. 3. 
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Of the features of the usual bearded type there is little 
more to say; neither in forehead, mouth, nor eyebrow do the 
works of even the later archaic period show much of the 
distinct character that is impressed upon the perfected idea of 
Zeus. In the period before Pheidias no doubt the whole 
countenance came to express a certain solemn dignity 
and earnestness ; the Cyrenaic coins with the representation of 
Zeus-Ammon, which perhaps preserve the style of the work 
of Calamis, and which display something of the impressiveness 
of brow which belongs to the Pheidian ideal, belong to this 
transitional period ; and near to this period we may assign the 
relief of Zeus and Hebe in Bologna which has sometimes been 
regarded as spurious, but without good reason, although the 
inscription is not genuine*. As it stands it is one of the most 
remarkable representations of Zeus belonging to the earlier 
period of the perfected style. The himation conceals the 
lower limbs, and displaying the forms of the torso hangs over 
the shoulder; the sceptre shows him as the king. The 
features are very earnest and richly moulded, the cheeks are 
broad, the eye-sockets rather deep. The Pheidian ideal, if 
this work is really earlier than the Olympian Zeus, is fore- 
shadowed here. 

There are two works of the Pheidian period that may serve 
as comments on the masterpiece of the Pheidian sculpture : the 
relief-figures of Zeus on the Parthenon” and on the Theseum 
friezes®. As regards chronology both these figures are probably 
earlier than the great temple-statue, and both are almost of 
the same date (circ. 440 B.C.) ; both show the best features 
of Attic sculpture, of which at this time Pheidias was the 
unrivalled head ; so that they come into the account of the 
type of Zeus which Pheidias chose or created. 

But we must bear in mind the great difference between the 
character of the frieze-figures and the temple-image: the 
latter, being set up for worship, must have been more solemn 
and severe, and could not have possessed the same freedom of 
forms or the same dramatic expression in the pose of its 


* Pl Illa. Vide Kekule, Arch. Zett. 1871, Taf. 27. 
> PL. WIb. © Pl. IV a. 
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limbs as the frieze-figures show. In both scenes the god is 
the interested spectator of a special drama: in the Parthenon 
group the Zeus is seated on his throne with a half-negligent 
but noble freedom, while in the scene on the Theseum he 
appears to be moving in his seat through the lively emotion 
which the combat caused in him. In both, the design of the 
arrangement of the drapery is on the whole the same—namely, 
to conceal the lower limbs, and to display the upper parts of 
the body, in which the idea of divine energy and power can 
be best manifested. Of the Theseum figure, the himation 
covers the outstretched left arm. probably for artistic reasons; 
and this becomes the more usual arrangement of the drapery 
of the seated Zeus. But it is in keeping with the more 
restful attitude of Zeus on the Parthenon frieze, that here the 
mantle has fallen away from the shoulder. The latter repre- 
sentation is altogether more expressive of the peaceful majesty 
of the god, and has possibly more affinity with the temple- 
statue, which naturally would show less ease and abandon, 
but which might well have resembled this in the pose of the 
legs. Also the sphinx on the throne recalls part of the decora- 
tion of the throne of the Olympian god. As regards the ren- 
dering of the forms there is little that is specially characteristic 
of the supreme god, for the large style that appears in the 
treatment of the flesh and great surfaces of muscle, in the 
reserve and solemnity of the whole, is to be looked for in any 
work of Pheidias. The pose indeed speaks to the character of 
the god, as elsewhere in the frieze it is the pose that defines 
the divinity. As regards the countenance we can say little, 
for it is too defaced; but probably much of the expression 
that was achieved in the countenance of the Olympian head 
was anticipated here. We can conjecture what we have lost 
when we note the extraordinary power of ethical and spiritual 
expression in the other heads of the frieze. But both here 
and on the Theseum it seems that the sculptor has scarcely 
indicated the flowing locks of Zeus as an essential feature. 
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Il. THE STATUE OF ZEUS OLYMPIOS. 


The image of the god wrought by Pheidias at the zenith of 
his artistic renown for the temple of Olympia was regarded as 
the masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, and the fullest 
and deepest expression in plastic form of the national worship. 
Of no other work of ancient art is the account that remains so 
detailed, varied, and emotional. The description left by Pau- 
sanias* is as usual the dryest but the most accurate and full. 
The deity was seated on a richly-carved throne, wearing a 
crown of wild olive-leaves wrought of gold, and in his right 
hand holding a Nike of gold and ivory, who also wore a crown 
and carried in her hand a garland, while his left hand was 
grasping a sceptre wrought of variegated metals and sur- 
mounted with an eagle. His face and the parts of his body 
that were bare were of ivory, his sarfdals and himation of gold. 
From the silence of Pausanias concerning any other garment, 
as well as from the general history of the type of Zeus, we can 
conclude with certainty that he was represented with the 
mantle only, which, we may believe, was wrapt about his 
lower limbs, and, leaving the torso bare, fell lightly over his 
shoulder: an arrangement most expressive of the dignity of 
the god, and affording the most striking interchange of light 
from the surfaces of gold and ivory. The garment was worked 
over with forms of animals and flowers, especially the lily, 
which we may probably interpret as the symbol of immor- 
tality’. The olive-crown, being the prize of the Olympian 
victor, expressed the great function of Zeus as the guardian of 
the Olympian games and of the unity of Greece. 

The figure of victory which here for the first time he holds 
in his hand, instead of the eagle his constant attribute in the 
older monuments, marks him as the god to whom victory 
belongs ; for, as a later coin proves, she was not facing the 


* 5. II, statue of Alexander in Cos on the night 
b Lilies adorned the head of the of his death; the Coans called the lily 
archaic Aeginetan statue of Zeus men- ‘the immortal’ flower, 7d dyuBpéciov, 


tioned by Pausanias, 5. 22; Athenaeus, and the story must allude to his apo- 
p- 684, quotes from Nikander the story __ theosis. 
that lilies bloomed from the head of the 
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spectator as though passing from Zeus to the worshipper, 
but was seen in profile, half-turned towards Zeus and holding 
up the garland to him*. In fact, the idea of the victorious 
god was prominent in the whole figure, for groups of victories 
were carved in relief on each of the legs and feet of the throne. 
At the extremities of its back stood the free figures of the 
Hours and Graces, of such proportions that their heads were 
higher than his, and on the cross-pieces, barriers, and base- 
ment of the throne were carved or painted the great myths 
which the epos or drama had made Pan-hellenic : the battle of 
Heracles and Theseus with the Amazons, the punishment of 
the Niobids, the labours of Heracles, the deliverance of Prome- 
theus, the birth of Aphrodite from the sea. So far the bare 
record of Pausanias enables us to gather the manifold idea 
of the whole. The pose and attributes of the god revealed 
him in kingly repose with the Victory ever at his side, 
as the supreme moral deity whose worship, rising above 
the particularism of local cult and the political severance of 
tribes and cities, was one of the few bonds of the national 
union. To such an idea the mythic by-work carved on the 
throne gave content and depth. The Amazon-contest is the 
symbol of the struggle against lawlessness and barbarism, and 
is the mythic counterpart of the battle of Salamis, which is 
more clearly recorded on the throne in the persons of Hellas 
and Salamis holding the figure-heads of ships in their hands. 
Even the slaughter of the Niobids is no mere legend of 
destruction such as the primitive art loved, but through the 
' genius of Aeschylus had gained the noblest poetical beauty, 
and a higher ethical meaning as a story of the divine retribu- 
tion for presumptuous sin, and now for the first time appears 
as a theme of great religious sculpture. But no scene that 
was wrought on the throne possessed such spiritual significance, 
or could contribute so much to the moral aspect of Zeus, as the 
myth of the Prometheus Unbound, unique as it was among 
Greek legends for the idea of mercy that underlies it, and for its 
handling of the dark problem of necessity conflicting with the 

* For the artistic necessity of this arrangement vide chapter on the Phei- 
dian Athena, p. 366. 
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supreme power of the divinity. This also is a new motive appro- 
priated by perfected Greek sculpture, though not discovered by 
it*; and here also Aeschylus had been beforehand interpre- 
ting the story and fixing it in the imagination of the people. 
The group that was richest in figures and offered most scope to 
the sculptor’s power was that which was carved on the base- 
ment of the throne, in which Zeus and the other leading 
divinities appeared as spectators of the birth of Aphrodite 
from the waves. The theme hitherto untried by art was 
derived from the older epic religious poetry. The Homeric 
Hymn describing the birth presents us with a subject full of 
genial physical and spiritual ideas, that could offer as many 
fine motives of sculpture as the birth of Athena, and its 
cosmic significance is shown by the presence of Helios and 
Selene, who appeared on the basement at either extremity of 
the group. The Graces and the Hours at the back of the 
throne have a higher significance than they possessed on the 
throne of the Amyclean Apollo, where they served chiefly as 
monumental supports. Here they express the character of 
the god as the orderer of the seasons, the dispenser of the 
fruitfulness and beauty of the year °. 

Thus the work upon the throne and about the person of 
Zeus helps the interpretation of the whole, completing or 
explaining the incomplete or vague accounts given by ancient 
writers of the meaning of the image. We can thus partly 
understand the moral analysis given us by Dio Chrysostom in 
his ecstatic description’. According to him the style and the 
forms gave clear illustration of the many cult-names of Zeus, 
of the manifold aspects of his worship; this was the Pan- 
hellenic god, the guardian of a peaceful and united Hellas, 
the giver of life and all blessings, the common father and 
saviour of men, Zeus the king, the city-god, the god of friend- 


® The subject appears on a black- a picture described by Philostratus 
figured vase in Berlin; Otto Jahn’s (/mag. 2) they are given golden hair, 
Beitrage, Taf. 8. which he supposes to be symbolical of 
> The Hours are personagesconnected _the ripening corn. 
with the processes of life and birth as ¢ Dio Chrys. Or. 12. Dind. p. 236, 
well as with time; they belong to the 412 R. 
circle of the Moirae and Aphrodite. In 
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ship, the god of the suppliant and the stranger. ‘His power 
and kingship are displayed by the strength and majesty of the 
whole image, his fatherly care for men by the mildness and 
loving-kindness in the face; the solemn austerity of the work 
marks the god of the city and the law,... he seems like to 
one giving and abundantly bestowing blessings.’ 

The statement is perhaps over-analytical, but we may well 
believe that in the work of Pheidias the full and manifold 
ideal was perfectly shown—‘so that none of the beholders 
could easily acquire another conception*’—this being the 
express likeness of the god, the masterpiece of Greek reli- 
gious sculpture, ‘of all images upon the earth the most 
beautiful and the most beloved by heaven”. The account 
of Pausanias attests the moral imagination of Pheidias in his 
choice of attributes and symbols: he has rejected all imagery 
of terror; the thunderbolt nowhere appears®: his ideal is 
the peaceful and benevolent god. But it is interesting to 
note that it is n6t the external attributes which helped Dio 
Chrysostom to find that wealth of meaning which the image 
possessed in his eyes; and that therefore we are dealing here 
with no monument of the archaic hieratic art which relied on 
certain signs and symbols to express its meaning. Symbols 
and attributes are not wanting to the work of Pheidias, but 
they are allowed no separate function; they merely aid the 
expression, which is conveyed by the forms of the body and 
the face. 

No doubt his unique power in plastic spiritual expression 
was most manifest in his treatment of the countenance, which 
must have revealed in clear interpretation the ideas embodied 
in the whole form. The ancient writers are fortunately more 
outspoken than usual on this point. Macrobius records that 
Pheidias himself declared that ‘from the eyebrows and the 


* Dio Chrys. Or. 12. Dind. p. 230, Taf. 18) representing Zeus opposite to 
4or R. Nike, he bears no thunderbolt, which in 
> Jb. p. 220, 383 R. archaic art is his most common symbol, 
© This significant omission is probably and is frequently given him in quite 
not an innovation made by Pheidias peaceful representations of the later 
himself. On one of the vases published _ period. 
by Stackelberg (Graber der Hellenen, 
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hair he had gathered the whole face of Zeus*;’ and we have 
the interesting story in Strabo that, when asked what had 
inspired his conception, Pheidias replied that his imagination 
had been moved by the lines of Homer: ‘ The son of Kronos 
spake and he nodded assent with his gleaming eyebrows ; 
and from the immortal head of the king the deathless locks 
waved down, and great Olympus was shaken with his nod ;’ 
and Strabo, or the Scholiast, adds: ‘The poet incites the 
imagination to express some great type, some form of great 
power worthy of Zeus.’ 

The story has more value than most anecdotes about 
artists; for, if not literally true, it proves what the Greek 
spectator himself saw in the countenance: it proves that for 
him it embodied the conception of Homer, and is testimony 
of the profound earnestness, the peaceful and _ reserved 
strength, the exalted life, manifested in the feature ; and we 
can believe, on the authority of Dio Chrysostom, that there 
was added to the ceuvdrms, or solemnity which was proper 
to every Pheidian work, the more specially characteristic 
expression of benignity and loving-kindness, the expression 
which corresponds to the cult-ideas of Zeus Philios and 
Soter. 

The passionate enthusiasm of the ancient descriptions 
cannot give us a full and concrete impression of this work, 
but serves to indicate that there was in it a great and strange 
power operative by processes which require a philosophic 
history of Greek art to explain. And the record also enables 
us to some extent to test the value of the claim of certain 
coin-figures to be regarded as copies of the Zeus-image of 
Pheidias. In his Kunst-Mythologie, Overbeck has urged many 
reasons for accepting three extant Elean coins of the period of 
Hadrian as the most faithful reproductions of the face and 
figure. The two that present the whole figure are found in 
the state collections of Florence and Stockholm, and have 
often been published*; we see the god on his throne in 
profile from right to left with the olive-crown upon his short 
and close-pressed hair, with the Nike in his right hand and 

® Saturn. 5.13, 23. > Strabo, p. 354. © Coin Pl. A 8. 
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sceptre in his left. Undoubtedly, then, the coin-stamper had 
the Pheidian original before his eyes, and tries to reproduce it 
in outline. Yet the value of this slight copy has been greatly 
overrated ; for except that it helps to establish that the Victory 
was turned partly towards Zeus, it teaches us nothing 
certain that we did not before know from the account of 
Pausanias, and it is entirely lacking in imaginative expression, 
Overbeck indeed admires the solemn simplicity, the freedom 
from all ostentation in the pose, and especially the position of 
the sceptre, which is held erect and rather close to the body ; 
but Stephani, in a long polemic in the Compte-Rendu*, of 
which the negative criticism is of more value than the positive 
theory, complains justly of the stiffness of the figure, and its 
want of free rhythm. And the general accuracy is open to 
suspicion when we see that the figure is almost certainly clad 
in a chiton”, and not in the himation which we have every 
reason to believe was the sole garment of the Pheidian Zeus. 
Now the chiton was the archaic vesture of Zeus, and the coin- 
stamper of Hadrian’s time may have had some temptation to 
‘archaize’ in his work as copyist. Another Elean coin of 
Hadrian’s time °, mentioned by Stephani, shows the figure of 
Zeus Olympios en face, in head body and pose free from all 
archaism and stiffness, and clad in the himation alone, while 
the left arm with the sceptre is held much freer of the body 4, 
and the whole form is more in accordance with the style of 
the Parthenon frieze. 

Another coin of Elis® of the same period, published and 
described by Overbeck, and regarded by him as contributing 
most to our knowledge of the Pheidian masterpiece, bears 


® Compte-Rendu, 1875, pp. 160-193, 
and 1876, Nachtrag, p. 224. 

® Overbeck would make out the 
drapery of the coin-figure to be a 
himation gathered up in a large fold 
over the left shoulder; but a very 
similar coin, also of Hadrian’s period, 
published by Friedlander (A/onats- 
berichte d. Kon. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin, 
1874, p. 509, No. 5; Overbeck, Gesch. 
ad. Griech. Plast, 1, p. 258, Fig. 56 b), 


shows the figure seated from left to 
right, clearly wearing the chiton. 

¢ Coin Pl. A fo. 

4 The simpler pose of the sceptre on 
Overbeck’s coin, stiff as it may ap- 
pear, is yet perhaps more suitable for 
a temple-statue some forty feet in 
height. 

* In the Paris collection: Coin Pl. 
A 9. 
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upon its obverse the head of Zeus Olympios crowned with 
the wild olive. The countenance, according to that writer, 
possesses not only a remarkable nobility of expression, but 
also just those characteristic qualities which, according to the 
record of Dio Chrysostom, belonged to the Zeus of Pheidias. 
But Overbeck himself notes with much surprise the severe 
and simple arrangement of the close-pressed hair, in which 
even traces of the archaic stiffness appear to survive. And he 
actually attributes to the coin a unique value in that it 
alone discloses to us the astonishing fact that Pheidias in 
this, the master-work of his life, chose to hamper himself by 
obedience to the archaic tradition. Even a@ priori this is 
incredible. There is no archaism in the great sculpture of 
the Parthenon gable or frieze. There was none in the coun- 
tenance of his Athena Parthenos, if we may accept the 
testimony—as we surely may—of the beautiful fragment of 
the marble head found recently on the Acropolis*. Now the 
Olympian Zeus is of later work than these, and the crowning 
achievement of the greatest religious sculpture of Greece ; 
and we should require more than the evidence of a doubtful 
coin to convince us that Pheidias, in this work, fell back into 
a stiff and conventional manner, of which he, and even sculp- 
tors before him, had long abandoned the tradition. But there 
are other than a friori objections. Overbeck and those who 
have accepted his view about the coin either do not deal at 
all, or deal very insufficiently, with the question how it was 
that people who looked on the face of the god at Olympia 
were reminded of the great words of Homer about the waving 
immortal locks, if the locks of Pheidias’ statue were trim and 
straight and stiff. And Stephani does well to ask what 
prompted the later sculptor of the Zeus-head from Otricoli 
to arrange the hair violently about the head like a lion’s 
mane, if there was no trace or hint of such treatment in the 
preceding work of that sculptor who fixed for all time the 
ideal of Zeus. This trait in the Otricoli head is an exaggera- 
tion, but it is an exaggeration of something that we know to 
have been found in the Pheidian original, and which does not 
® Described in Athena Monuments, p. 368. 
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appear at all in the head on Overbeck’s coin, about which no 
one would dream of saying ‘the artist has conceived the whole 
face from the hair and the eyebrows.’ The illusion has been 
strengthened by the very deceptive reproduction of the coin 
in Overbeck’s plates. The photograph and the cast of it 
by no means bear out his enthusiastic account, but show 
a countenance that is not very impressive either for its artistic 
beauty or its spiritual expression, and is earnest and solemn 
rather than mild and benign. The tendency towards archaism, 
which has been overstated but is discernible in these two late 
coin-types of Elis, may be due, as Stephani supposes, to an 
archaizing affectation of Hadrian’s period. 

Surely the fourth-century coins of Elis that bear upon them 
the head of Zeus crowned with the olive are of more value, as 
probably preserving something of the form and the spirit of 
the countenance of the great statue*. The luxuriant treatment 
of the hair is slightly indicated on the coin by a few free 
locks, the eye and the eyebrows are dominating features of the 
whole type, and some slight expression proper to the friendly 
god appears on the half-opened lips. But, in spite of this 
series, there is much in the literary record which no coin has 
been found to illustrate. Still slighter is the aid from vase- 
painting, though the form of Zeus on a beautiful Kertsch vase 
of the fourth century may show us something of the Pheidian 
ideal’. The Melian marble head in the British Museum is 
a masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, showing the high 
imagination and abiding influence of the Pheidian school, of 
which it is probably a late product. And more than most 
surviving works of antiquity it enables us to understand what 
Pheidias himself is made to say about the moral and ideal 
side of his art in the treatise of Dio Chrysostom. But the 
belief that this is an Asclepios and not a Zeus is slightly the 
more probable °. 

Excavation may yet bring to light some work that will tell 
us as much of the Zeus Olympios of Pheidias as the discoveries 


® Head, Hist. Num. p. 355, Fig. ment of the hair. 
234; vide Professor Gardner, 7yfes of > Compte-Kendu Atlas, 1859, PI. I. 
Greek Coins, p. 137, who objects to © According to Cavvadias a very 
this coin as too archaistic in the treat- similar head has been found at Amorgos 
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of the last few years have told us about Athena Parthenos *. 
Meantime we must be content with the literary record and 
with the works of later artists who modified but never 
entirely deserted the great canonical type. His own pupils 
were doubtless content to follow in their master’s steps, and 
the statue of Zeus by Theokosmos of Megara was evidently 
inspired by his teacher’s master-work. 

The next generation, the younger Attic school, achieved 
great results in a certain sphere of religious sculpture, by 
working out the types of Poseidon, Apollo, Eros, Aphrodite, 
Dionysos, and the kindred divinities of the Dionysiac circle, 
the forms with which passion and sentiment could mingle ; 
but Pheidias’ hands left the ideal of Zeus perfected, and the art 
of the fourth century, finding for it no further legitimate 
development, worked at other themes. The Alexandrine age 
lost the power little by little of reproducing the forms of the 
religious sculpture in the older manner and spirit; for the 
spiritual and political beliefs from which the older sculpture 
had drawn its best material were undermined and changed, 
and the ideas to which the later religious imagination clave 
were chiefly drawn from the Dionysiac or Eleusinian mysteries, 
or from foreign beliefs of which the forms were vague and 
mystic. 

We can note the change in the Alexandrine type of features, 
whether the head carved is human or divine; we see stamped 
upon them the mental qualities that dominated the period of 
the Diadochi and Epigoni, voluptuousness and a restlessness 
that showed itself in exaggerated act and sentiment; it is 
these qualities appearing in the representation of divinities 
that change the forms and enfeeble the tradition. In one 


by the side of a head of Hygieia; much to our knowledge of the Zeus 


Deltion Archaeol, 1888, April. Cf. also 
Athen. Mitthetl. 1892, p. 1. 

® The head in the Villa Albani which 
has recently been brought into notice 
by Amelung (Aémische Mittheil. 8. 
1893, p. 184), as derived from a Zeus- 
original of Pheidias and as closely re- 
sembling the head on the Elean coin of 
Hadrian, does not seem to contribute 


Olympios. In certain important respects 
its treatment of the hair differs from that 
which we see on the coin. The type of 
the head appears to agree with the coin- 
type in so far as the length of the skull 
is considerably more than its breadth. 
But the reverse is true of the heads of 
the Parthenon and of others that belong 
to the Pheidian School. 
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respect the type of Zeus suffered less than those of others; 
for on the whole it was preserved free from any manifestly 
sensuous expression, which appears only in the later develop- 
ment of the type of Zeus Ammon. Yet it suffers from the 
excessive emphasis of one or the other part of the Pheidian 
ideal, and much that was essential was changed: in the place 
of calm and still majesty we see in the later type an imperious 
self-assertion : in place of the reserved power, the possession 
of strength without effort, we find a self-consciousness and 
a straining force. The bright but clear intellectual expres- 
sion becomes an expression of overwrought thought. But 
at first the influence of the great tradition remains strong. 
The Zeus of Otricoli is a Roman work®*, being of Carrara 
marble, but more perhaps than any existing work of ancient 
sculpture it retains the impress of the Pheidian original, in 
spite of the changed forms. The majesty and worth, the 
inner spirit of the old sculpture is still seen, and the mild 
benevolence of the Pheidian ideal is expressed in the half- 
opened mouth. But the head has no longer the Pheidian 
depth, the centre of the face is broader and more deeply 
marked than in that older type; the forms of the skull are 
less clear, because of the masses of the luxuriant hair, which 
forms a kind of framework overshadowing the face. Doubt- 
less also in the Pheidian work the hair was ample and flowing, 
but the rendering of it could hardly have been so exuberant 
as this, as we may judge from other monuments of the Pheidian 
style. The other feature in the original of which we have 
evidence was the strong marking of the brow, which dominated 
the whole expression of the face ; it is the exaggeration of this 
that we see in the violent depressions and swellings about the 
forehead and eyes of the head of Otricoli. In fact the fore- 
head has something of a leonine character, which appears also 
in the raised tufts of hair above; just as in many heads of 
Alexander we see the allusion to the lion type in the treat- 
ment of the forehead and hair. The sculptor of the Otricoli 
head has made a study from the masterpiece of Pheidias, and 
hence the forms are rendered so as to produce their proper 
* PL IV b. 
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effect when seen from below and at a distance; but he has 
given an excessive emphasis to the expression of mental 
force, and he has not succeeded in charging the countenance 
with that profound inner life which we see in the Parthenon 
heads, and which we must suppose in the fullest measure for 
the face of the Pheidian Zeus. 

This one quality of Zeus, the quality of intellectual force, 
was the favourite theme of the Graeco-Roman sculptors : they 
could best understand this, and could express it easily enough 
by the excessive marking of the forehead and the deep lines 
on the face. The head of the Hermitage in St. Petersburg 
is a striking instance of this lower and narrower conception ; 
the forehead is higher and the cheek much less broad than in 
the older type, the eyebrows are very protruding and swollen, 
and the eye-sockets very deep. The face, in fact, is ‘ patheti- 
cally’ treated, and the god has no longer the character of one 
elpnvixds kat tavtaxod mpaos, but wears an expression of restless 
over-anxious thought. The influence of the Pheidian work is 
still traceable, but from a distance *. 

In the later representations of the god in action, as for 
instance on the Pergamene frieze, we note the difference in the 
rendering of the torso. The sculptors aim chiefly at express- 
ing the overpowering force of the muscles: the strength is no 
longer ideal, but partly physical. 

The spirit and tendencies of the later Alexandrine age are 
most manifest in the monuments of Zeus Ammon. The ear- 
liest representation of him in Greece was the statue by Calamis, 
carved for the shrine erected by Pindar in Thebes. The 
type, apart from the ram’s horns, was no doubt purely Hellenic, 
and the rendering worthy of the ‘Lord of Olympus, as he is 
called in a fragment of Pindar; and a coin of Cyrene” of 
nearly the same epoch shows us the head of Zeus Ammon 
in the style of the transitional period before Pheidias—an 
impressive countenance, cold and austere, with a powerful 
marking of the eyebrow. And no doubt the genuine and 
wholesome tradition of Greek sculpture lingered for some 


®* Pl. Va. Vide my article in the > Head, //ist. Num. p. 728, Fig. 
Hellenic Journal, 1888, pp. 43-45. 328. 
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time in the monuments of this adopted worship. But later, 
at some point in the Alexandrine period, the hint of the 
animal from which the god had grown began to appear in 
the face, as this age loved to try experiments in blending the 
animal with the human traits. A marble bust at Naples* 
preserves the older ideal in the rendering of the forehead and 
other features, and the power and function of the oracular god 
is strikingly expressed ; but the long nose and the curving line 
of the extremity are traits borrowed from the ram, and the 
mouth is unmistakably sensual. More bizarre and unnatural 
in effect is the head of Zeus Ammon in Munich”, a work 
probably of later origin than the last; the hair of the beard 
resembles a wild beast’s fell, but it is not so much the fusion of 
the animal and divine forms as the incongruity of the expres- 
sion that marks this work as alien to those of the earlier style. 
The face seems to express a bitter merriment, a mingling of 
care and laughter ; it is neither Zeus nor Dionysos, although 
the sculptor was possibly thinking of a certain affinity between 
Ammon and the latter god. In both these heads we can trace 
the evil effects of the Alexandrine @eoxpacia, which tended to 
blur and falsify the outlines of the older types®. 

But none of these later works or types prevailed over 
or obscured the influence of the Pheidian image upon the 
imagination of the classical world. The last witness to its 
enduring impressiveness is Porphyry, who in a passage of 
wild symbolism 4, in which he gives a mystic meaning to all 
the details of the typical representation of Zeus, evidently has 
before his mind the figure wrought by Pheidias. 


* Overbeck, A\-Al. Atlas, 1. Taf. 3, 
No. 5. 

» Atlas, 1. 3, 7. 

¢ An interesting figure of Zeus 
Ammon has been recently published 
(Eph. Arch. 1893, Mir. 12, 13, p. 187), 
which shows the last result of this ten- 
dency; it is probably from Alexandria, 


a work of Graeco-Egyptian art, but the 
non-Hellenic character and the animal 
nature of the god prevail; the body is 
a herme ending in a serpent; the head 
has the ram's hors and scarcely any 
expression. 

4 Ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 3. 9, 5- 
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Crete. 

ta Zeus Kpnrayems: C. 7. Gr. 2554 in treaty between the Cretan 
cities, Latus and Olus: épyiw rov Zjva roy Kpnroyevia rai rav “Hpav. 

b On certain coins struck under Titus, Overbeck, Aunst-AZyth. 1, 
Miinztaf. 3. no. 19 with inscription. ph. Arch, 1893, Miv. 1. no. 8. 


¢ Zeus Kpnrayevns in Carian inscriptions near Olymus, Afi/. d. a. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 395. 


* To. Lyd. de Mens. 4. pp. 83, 84 Bekk. ’EparoaGéuns ye piv rov Aia 
€v th Kpnry rexOnvac déyet, xdxeiOev Sia rov Kpdvov pdSov perevexOyva eis 
Nagov: 1b. 6 KopivOios (Etpndos) rov Aia év ri xaé’ npas Avdia rexOjva 
Bovderat, ... rt yap kal viv mpds rp dutix@ rhs Sapdiavay médrews pépec THs 
axpwpeias tov TumAou rémos éoriv, bs mada pév yovai Ads ‘Yeriov (mpoonyo- 
pevero). 

* Eurip. Kpares frag. 475 a. Dind.: 

dyvov 8 Biov reivopev &£ od 

Aids "Idaiou piorns yevounv 

cal vuxtimddou Zaypéws Bpovras 

tas t wpopdyous Sairas reA€oas 

pntpi rt’ dpeia ba8as dvaryav 

kai Koupnrey 

Baxyos exAnOnv dowbeis. 
Cf. Strabo 468 éy 8€ r7 Kpiry cal... 1a rot Asds lepa idiws émeredeito per 
Opy.acpov Kal TowvT@v mpordA@y olor wept Tov Ardvuady ciaw of Tatupot, 

* Diod. Sic. 5. 77 xara tiv Kpnrny év Kyoo@ vdpipov &€ dpxaiwv eva 
havepa@s tas tederas Tabtas maot mapabdidocba, Apoll. Bibl. 1. 1, § 6 yerva 
d¢ (‘Péa) ev dvrpp rijs Aixrns Ala xai rovrov pév didwor rpéperbar Korpyol re 
kai tais . . . Nuydas ‘Adpacreia te xai “I8n, Strabo 478 rav ’Ereo- 
Kpytev innpxev 9 Ilpacos cat... évraiOa rd Tov Arxraiov Ards iepdv" kat 
yap 4 Aixrn mAnciov, 

® Zeus Ascraios in oath of alliance between Hierapytna and 
Gortyna, C. /. Gr. 2555 ‘Opviw ... Zava ppdrpiov cai Zava Acxraiov, 


$a Zeds Paraxpos év"Apye, Clem, Alex. S/rom. p. 33 P. 
b Anthol. Zpit. 7. 746 "Q8e wéyas xeiras Zav, bv Mia xixAnoxover. 
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* Hygin. Fas. 139 Amalthea pueri (Iovis) nutrix eum in cunis in 
arbore suspendit, ut neque coelo neque terra neque mari inveniretur. 
® Athen. 9. 376.4 (NedvOns 6 Kufexnvds cal "AyaboxAjs 6 BaSvdAdros) 
pvOevovew ev Kpnrn yevéoOar ri rot Atos réxvwow emi tis Aixrns, ev Ff Kai 
Gréppytos yiveras Gvoia, éyerar yap @s apa Aud Ondyy indoye bs cai ro 
aoperép@ ypvop@ mepiyvedoa, tiv Kvu(nOpdv rod Bpedeos, avendiotov rois 
maptovow ériBet. Aw mdvres Td (Gov Tovto mepicenrov ryyovvrat, Kal ovK dy, 
gnot, tav xpedv Saicavro, Lpuiows 8€ Kai lepa pelovow vi, cai airy 
mporeAns avtois 7 Ovaia vevouiorat. 
* Anth, 9. 645: 
Ldpdies, y Avddv eLoyds elps mddus 
padprus éyo mpwrn yevduny Aids" ob yap éAdyxew 
AdOpiov via ‘Péns HOehov Huerepns. 
att xai Bpopiw yevdpny tpodds. 
© Paus. 8. 38, 2 xwpa ré dori ev rH Aveaiw Kpnréa xadovpern, . . . 
cai THY Kpnrny évOa 6 Kpntav Exes Adyos tpapiva Aia td ywpiov roito elvas 
Kai ov TH virov duduaByrovaw ol "Apkddes. 


Na Strabo 387 Afyov 8€ ixavds vixeira, isropotor 8€ évraiOa tov Aia 
im’ aiyos avarpapnvat. 

b Paus. 7. 24, 4 fore 8€ wai Ada Alyedow dydApara yadrKov renoin- 
peva, Zeus te HAtkiay muis Kal “HpaxAns, ovd€ obros ¢ywv mw yeveca, AyeAdda 
réxvn tov "Apyeiov. Trovros Kuta €ros lepeis alperot yivovrat xai éxadrepa trav 
dyaAparwy émi rais oikias péver tov lepovpevov. ra Sé éts madadrepa mpoexe- 
kpito éx Tay raider lepacba re Aut 6 vixdv Kddre. 

2 Strabo 648 4 matpis (Magnesia on the Maeander) & ixavas avrov 
nvénae moppupav evdicaca lepapevoy rod cworrdddos Avis. Pindar O/. 5. 40: 

Sarnp inpiwedhés Zev, Kpdviy re vaiwy Adpov 
tiav tr Addedv edpv peovr’ “Idaidv re cepvdy avrpov, 

8 Zeus Tovaios on coins of Tralles of Imperial period, Hist. Num.” 
P- 555- 

Dodona. 

® I), 16. 233: 

Zev ava, Awdwvaie, TeAaryixé, tHAGH vaiwv, 
Awsarvns pedéwr Svoyeuucpov, dui 8€ TeddAoi 
got vaiove’ trodyra: aumrdérodes xapatedvar. 

b Od. 14. 327: 


rov & és Awdavnvy daro Bnyevat, Sppa Gevio 
éx Bpvds tixdpoio Ards Bovdny émaxovcas. 
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© Hesiod, ap. Strabo, p. 328 Awdayny gnydy re TeAacyav eépavor 
jev: 1b. ASa@dovn roivey rd pév madrawdy ind Geonpwrois fw Kai Td Gpos 6 
Tépapos } Tudpos ... id’ @ xeira rd iepdv . . . amd 8€ rot Toudpou rods ind 
Tov moinTrou Aeyouevous Urodyras Tov Aids . . . ToRovpous act AexOjvas. 

a@ Od. 16. 403: 

al peév ® alvnowot Avds peyddow Oduores (v. 1. ropoipor) 
aurdés Te Krevéwm Trovs r GAdous mavras dvata, 
el &€ « drorpwract Geol, mavoacbat dvwya. 

e Strabo 329 xar’ dpxas péy obv dvdpes Roav of mpodnrevovres’ dorepoy 
& dredelyOnoay rpeis ypaiat, ered nal civvaus to Aut mpocaredeiyOn xai 7 
Aton. 

f Hesiod, ap. Soph. Trach. 1169 Schol. raw 8 Zevs épidnoe Kat dv 
xpnoTnpioy etvar rimov avOpwmroas, vaiev 8 év rude hryov, EvOev émiyOdnior 
pavTnia mavra péporras, 

& Steph. Byz. s.v. Awdavn’ Yovidas 8€ Gyo Pyywvaiou Ards iepdv elvas ev 
GeocaXia. 


h Aesch. Prom. Vine. 829: 
érei yap AGes mpds Modoocd ydreda 
thy alriverév 7 dudi Awdorny, iva 
pavreia Oaxdés 1’ €ori Geampwrov Aus, 
tépas tr amorov, al mpoonyopa Spues. 
i Soph. Trach. 169: 
roair éppate mpds Gedy cipappéva 


as thy wakaav gyydv avdjoai ore 


Awsan diooav éx wercciadov epn. 


k Paus, 10. 12, 10 ras MeAeddas .. . A€youct, kai doa yuvatkay mporas 
rade ra €nn* Zevs fv, Zevs eari, Zevs Ecoerat’ & peydde Zev, Ta xaprovs 
aviet, 5d KAn tere parepa yaiay. 

1 Strabo 7. Frag. 1 tows 8€ rwa mrjow ai tpeis mepiotepal émérovro 
ekaiperov, €& dv al léperas maparnpovpevat mpoebeani{oy, ac b€ cal xara Thy 
tev Modotray cal Geonmpwrav yAorrav tas ypaias medias xadeicOat Kai rovs 
yéporras meXious’ cal tows ovx Spvea Foav al OpvdAovpevat MeAcuddes, arAG 
yuvaixes ypaia rpeis wept rd iepdy cxoddfoveat. 

m Dion. Halic. Hirst. Rom. 1. 14 (rd mapa Aw8evaiois pvOodoyovpevor) 
éxet prev eri Bpvds lepas xabe(upevn mepiorepa Oeomiwdeiv éAeyero, 

n Herod. 2. 55 rade 8€ Awdwvaiwv ghuciv ai mpopdvries’ .. . opevnv 8€ 
pu (rv mededda) éni drydv atdagacOau dori arOpwrnin, ws xpeav cin 
partniov aité& Aus yevérba. Cf. 54-56. 
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© Ephorus, ap. S/rabo, p. 402 &x 8€ rovTav Bowrvis pdvas dvdpas 
mpobeorifew ev Awdadyn. 


P Cic. de Divin. 1. 76 maximum vero illud portentum isdem Spar- 
tiatis fuit, quod, cum oraculum ab Tove Dodonaeo petivissent de 
victoria sciscitantes, legatique vas illud, in quo inerant sortes, conloca- 
vissent, simia... sortes... disturbavit.... 


a Serv. Aen. 3. 466 (Dodona) ubi Iovi et Veneri templum a veteribus 
fuerat consecratum. Circa hoc templum quercus immanis fuisse dicitur, 
ex cuius radicibus fons manabat, qui suo murmure instinctu deorum 
diversis oracula reddebat ; quae murmura anus Pelias interpretata.. . 
narratur et aliter fabula: Iupiter quondam Hebae filiae tribuit duas 
columbas humanam vocem edentes, quarum altera provolavit in 
Dodonae glandiferam silvam. 


® Cic. de Drv. 1. 95 (Lacedaemonii) de rebus maioribus semper aut 
Delphis oraclum aut ab Hammone aut a Dodona petebant. Cf. Plutarch, 
Lys. 25. 


® Paus. 8. 11, 12 "A@nvaiors 3€ partevpa ex Awdavns Timediav FrOev oixilew 
. . « of 8€ od cwppornaarres 7d eipnudvoy €s te Umepopiovs aTpareias mpony Ono av 
kal ¢s rov Zvpaxogioy méAeuov, 


t Demosth. xara Mead. p. 531 ras pavrreins, ev als amdoas dvypnyévoy 
eupncere TH moder poiws é&x AeApav nai éx Awdavns, xdpous iordvar: Jb, "Ex 
Awdayns pavreia’ te Sym tre ’AOnvaiav 6 rod Aws onpaive ... alperods 
méunew Kedever Oewpois évvéa, xa rovrous dia raxéwv Te Adi re ev Topdpy 
tpeis Bots xa mpos éxdotm Bui dive ols, t7 3€ Acmvy Bodv cudrdeepeiv, CF. 
Fails. Leg. p. 436. 

u Schol. J/. 16. 233 6 3€ Awdwvuios kal vaioss bdpnda yap ra éxei 
x@pia, 

v C. I. Gr. 2909 menoas Naa ra év Sw8avy: cf. inscription from 
Tegea, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 15. Bekker, Anmecdofa 1, p. 285 


Naiov Aids’ 6 vads tov Duds, bs dy Andw, Natov Aus xadeirat, 


w Carapanos, Dodone, pl. 34. 5: Collitz, Dialect-Inschrifien 1562 
emixowavtar Kopxupain ro Ati rp Naip cai 1a Avra rin xa Ccav i paw 
Qvovres Kal eixdpevor xdAdora Kai dpora kai viv kal els tov frata ypdvov 
fowdoev, Carapanos, pl. 34. 4: Collitz 1563 émixowavrar roi Kopxu- 
pais r@ Ath Na@ kai 1G Awwvg" rim xa Oedv f Hpdwv Bvovres cai evydpevor 
dpovouiey éni raryabor. 

¥ C.J. A. 1. 34 Tod Bwpod ris Avns: inscription of fifth century B.c. 
Cf. 7b. 3. 333. 
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a Zeus Uavoudaios: Simonides, Bergk 144: 
ovTw Tot pedéa Tavad mori Kiova paxpoy 
joo, mavoudaiw Znvi pévovo’ iepa. 

b 71. 8. 249: 

map 8€ Avs Bopp mepixadrdrdi xdBSare veSpédv, 
éOa mavophaim Zvi peLerxov *Axatol, 

© Ov. Ae, 11. 190 Ara Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. 

8a Inscription from Stratonicea in Caria (Roman period), Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage Archéol. tom. 3. no. 515 At "Ypiorm kai “AyadG 
"AyyA@ Kravdios . . . imép owrnpias . .. xapwrrnpior. 

BA 8. OF 

pera 3€ oguow “Oooa dedna . . . Atds ayyedos. 

© Zeus-oracle at Olympia: * Strabo 353 ry 8 émupdveav (rd iepdv) 
écxev €& dpyns pev dua To pavreiov Tou "OAvpriov Adds’ éxeivou 8 exepOevros 
ovdey frrov ouvepewev 7 Sdfa rod lepov. 

b Xenoph. Hell. 4. 7 "Aynotrokts . . . éAOdv els "Odvupriay Kai xpn- 
ornpiatépevos erepwra tov Oedv, ei doiws dy Exot ait@ pt Sexopevw tas onovdas 
rav "Apyeiov. 

¢ Pind. O/. 6. 6 Bop re pavreiy rapias Ads & Mica: cf. Il. 
119-120. 

7 Zeus Snusos with Athena @npia at Erythrae: inscription published 
in BBA, Move. Zpupy, 1873, no. 108-109; Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107. 

18 Hesych. Etgnuos’ 6 Zeis év AéoSwo: cf. Paus. 1. 17, 1 ois 
(A@nvains) Bapds €ore cai bhuns. 

#a Zeus Tepdorios, Lucian, Zim. 41 & Zed repaoree . . . 1dOev rocoiror 
xpucior ; 

b Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 58, inscription near Gytheum, Moipa Asis 
Tepaoriov, referring to the territory of the temple. 

20 Strabo 414 AcBadea & éoriv Grov Aws Tpodwviov pavreiov pura. 
xaopatos brovépov xardSagw €xov, xataBuiver 5° airos 6 ypnornpiatspevos, 

21 Zeus Enparéos: Paus, 1. 32, 2 &v Hdpyn&. . . Bwpds Zyyadréov Ards. 

22 Zeus Avxaios: *Paus. 8. 2, 1 (Aveaiwy) ... Auxdcoupay . . . modw 
@xioev ev TO Spee TH Aveulw Kal Ala ovipace Avxaiov kai dyova €Onxe Avxaca, 

b Jd. 8. 38, 6 répenis eorw ev aire (r@ Gpet) Aveaiou Ards, Exo8os d€ ovx 
éorw ait@ dvOpwmos* . . . €oehOdvra dvayxn maga abrév émavrot mpdow ph 
Bidvar’ Kai rdde ere édeyero ra évris rod repévous yevdpeva dSpoiws mavta Kat 
Onpia kat dvOpwrous ob maptyerfar aoxiav... . tare dé éxi rp dxpa tH dywrare 
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Tov dpouvs yns ya@pa, Aids Tou Aveaiov Bapds, cat 7 TeXomévyncos ra roAda 
¢otw an’ airov cvvontos’ . . . émi rovrov rou Bwpyov te Aveaiw Ad bvovow 
€v droppyt@’ moAvmpaypovnoa 8¢ of por ta és riv Buoiay Hdv fy, éxérw 3€ ws 
€xet kai as foxev €€ dpyns. Cf. Polybius 16. 12, quoting Theopompus. 

© Paus. 8. 38, 3 ris 8€ ‘Ayvois 9 €v T@ Spee rq Aveaip my)... hv be 6 
alypos xpdvoy éréxn ToAdvy, . . . THMKaita 6 lepeds ToU Avkaiov Awds mpocevéa- 
pevos es Td Udwp, nai Oiaas . . . Kabinot Bpvds KAaddy extodys Kal od« és Babos 
tis myyns’ dvaxwnbévros 8¢ rod Udaros dvevow dyAvs €orxvia duiyAn. 

d Strabo 388 riuaras 8 él pexpdy xat rd tod Aveaiov Aids lepdy xara 1d 
Avxaov Gpos. 


e Paus. 8. 53, 11 éx Teyéas 8é ldvrs és rHv Aaxwmxny fort... Bopos... 
Avxatiou Ards, 


f Jd. 8. 30, 2 (Megalopolis) memoinrai ogicw dyopd’ wepiBodos 8¢ éorw 
év ravry Aidwy Kai lepdv Aveaiov Ais, €codos 8 és ard obk fate Ta yap evros 
€ars 83 aivorra, Bewpoil ré elot tov Geowd nai rpame{at S00 xal detoi tais Tpamefats 
too, 

& Id. 8. 2, 3 Auxdwy 8€ éi rév Bawpdy rot Avxaiov Ads Bpepos fveyKev 
avOpw@rov Kai €Ovce rd Bpéos, xai faneurev eri row Bwpot rd alya. kai aitdv 
atrika éni ry Ovoia yevéabar AvKov haciv dvti dvOpwnov, .. . § 6 A€yover yap 
8) ws Avxdovos Uorepoy dei ris €£ dvOpwmmou AvKos yevoiro éni TH Gvoig Tou 
Aveaiou Ais, yivorro 3€ otk és Gmavta trav Biov' dmdre Sé ein dAvxos, ei peév 
kpe@y ardaxorto avOpwrivwr, dotepov tre Sexata@ hagiv airdy albis avOpwrov 
€€ AvKou yiverOat, yevodpevoy d¢ és det pévew Bnpiov. Apollod. 3, ch. 8, § 5 
oi 8é (the sons of Lycaon) avrov (Zijva) emi Eevig xadéoavres opdgavres éva 
Tay émtyepiwy aida, Trois iepois Ta roUToy omAdyxva ovvavapitavres, mapiOecay, 
.» » Zeds dé ry pev tpanelay averpever. 

bh Clem. Alex. Profrepf. p. 31 P fyvdea yap 6 beds, &s dpa Avkdwy 6 
"Apxas 6 éoTidtwp aitov trav maida xataoddgas tov airov . .. mapabein oyov 
Te Ati, 

i Plato, Min. p. 315 C piv pey od vdpos dotiv avOpmrovs Ovew add’ 
dvdowoy, ., . Kat py Ort BdpBapor dvOpwrur nydy Gros vdpos ypavrat, adda 
cai of év ri) Avuxaia obrot xai of rou "A@dpayros éxyovor oias Ovaias Ovovow 
"EdAnves Svres. 


k Porph. De Adsl. 2. 27 an’ dpyijs pév yap al rav xapray éyivorro rois 
Bevis Ovoia. .. . ad’ ob péxpe tov viv oix év "Apradia pdvov trois Auxaios ... 
dvOpwrobvrovew : from Theophrastus, vide Bernay’s Theoph. p. 188. 

1 Aug. De Crv. Det, bk. 18. ch. 17 (Varro) commemorat alia non 
minus incredibilia . . . de Arcadibus, qui sorte ducti transnatabant 
quoddam stagnum, atque ibi convertebantur in lupos. Cf. Pliny, 
8. 34, 8. 
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m Plut. Caes. 61 9 trav Avrepxadioy doptn, rept hs moddoi ypapovew, os 
Totwevar TO madaiov €ty, Kai Tt Kal HpoanKer Tois "ApradiKxois AvKaioss. 

n Id. Quaest, Graec. p. 300 A dua ri robs és rd Aveaov cioeddvras 
éxovgias Katadevovow oi Apxddes ; dv 8 im’ ayvoias, eis "EXevOepas amooréA- 
Aovaew. .. . Kal yap €Aados 6 euPas xadeirat, 

© Paus. 5. 5, 3. and 5 ebéAovar pew 3: of Aempearat poipa elvat ray ‘Apxadey, 
... yeverOa b€ of Aempearai oguow Eheyor &v TH méder Aevxaiou Atds vadv Kai 
Avxoupyou radoy rov *Adéov. 


*8 Zeus Avukwpeios, Steph. Byz. s. v. Avewpeia xaun ev Aeddois, fore wai 
Avkwpeios Zeis. Cf, Paus. 10. 6, 2: Lucian, Zim. 3. 


** Human sacrifices to Zeus "1@wparns, Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 36 
P "Apiotopémns yotw 6 Meaonmos tp ‘l0wunty Adi rpraxogiovs anéodate. 
Cf. tbrd, Averiovs yap—Kpnrav 8€ €Ovos etoly obror— AvrexAcidns ev véaros 
dropaivera avOpamous amoadarrew te Ati. 

% Zeus Aapvoriws, Herod. 7. 197 at Alus, ex @eomporiov *Ayatol mpo- 
riBeios rois éxeivov (’A@dpavros) droyovoctw aeOdous roovade. bs dv 7 Tow 
yéveos rovrov mpeaBuraros, rovrm émiragavres €pyeaOat tov mpvravniov, adroi 
pudaxas fyover ... Hv 8€ ex€AOn, odx Ears xws ELercor mpiv ff OicecOa perry : 
cf. Lactant. Jns##, 1. 21 Apud Cyprios humanam hostiam Iovi Teucrus 
immolavit, idque sacrificium posteris tradidit, quod est nuper, Hadri- 
ano imperante, sublatum. 


%a Zeus AlOpos, Otpduos, pseudo-Arist. De Mundo, p. 401 a. 16 
dotpanaids re xai Bpovraios cat atOpios cai aldépios Kepaivids re wai bérios .. . 
kaheirat, 

b Herod. 6. 56 Vépea 8¢ 8) rade roiot Bacthetot Eraprijrar Sedonace* 
ipwotvas 800, Aids re Aaxedaipovos cai Avds Ovjpaviov. 


© Zeus Aléépios, Ampelius g Ioves fuere tres, primus in Arcadia, 
Aetheris filius cui etiam Aetherius cognomen fuit; hic primum solem 
procreavit: cf. Eurip. #rag. 869 Ad’ alénp ce rixree xdpa, Zevs bs 
dvOparos dvopdatera. 

7a Zeus ‘Apadpios, Collitz, Dialect. Inschrifien 1634 Opvie Aia ‘Aya- 
pov cai "A@avay ‘Apapiay cai "Adpodtrny nai rovs Geovs mavras, the Achaean 
federation-oath: vide Foucart, Revue Archéol. 1876, p. 96. 

> Strabo 387 Alyéwy 8 dori... wal rd rod Aids GAoos 1d ‘Apdpior, 
Srov curyecay of "Ayatoi Bovdevadpevn rept trav xowayv: Cf. 385. Polyb, 
2. 39, 6 Kporwmara ZvBapira Kavlwnarat mpa@rov péev amédectav Ards “Opo- 
piov xowdy lepdv xai rérov, év @ Tas Te cuvddous Kai ra diaBovka ouverédoup : 
cf. td. 5. 93 7d ‘Opapov near Aegium. 

#a Zeus Panamerios or Panamaros, C. /. Gr. 2715*% inscr. from 
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Stratonicea, rav peyiorwy Oey Aids tov Tavnuepiov rai ‘Exdrns (? time of 
Tiberius). 

> C.L. Gr. 2717: Le Bas-Waddington, Aste Mineure 518 Xpnorn- 
ptov Avs Tlavnpepiov. ‘H midis épwra... ei émurrncovrat of ddirnpios BapBapos 
TH wore f TH Xopa éveoror eres, inscr. from Stratonicea in reign of Vale- 
rian or Gallienos, 74. 2719 inscr. on base of statue, Tirov #afiou 
. «. leparetaavros tov Aws rot Mavapdpov ev ‘Hpaias: cf, 2720, 2721. 


© Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, pp. 373-391; 1888, pp. 82-104; 
1891, pp. 169-209, inscriptions nearly all of the Roman period, illus- 
trating the worship of Zeus Panamaros and Hera. 


ad Zeus Panamaros connected with Zeus Narasos and Zeus Advdapyos : 
vide inscription Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1888, pp. 83, 86, 90, titles probably 
from villages near Stratonicea. 


a Zeus Helios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 191, archaic inscrip- 
tion from Amorgus; cf. C. 7. Gr. 4604: Anth, Pal. 7. 85. 


b Zeus Savaios : ? cult-title, Eur. Rhes. 355: 
ov po Zevs 6 Pavaios 
res Suppevar Badiaiot madots, 

© Zeus ‘Aotépws: Corp. script. hist. Byzant. Cedrenus 1, p. 217 "Aorepio 
Ai év Toprivy mde Ovovdowv (Mevédaos): cf, Lycophron 1299-1301 : £7. 
Mag. p. 710, 28 6 8 ’Avripayos ceipwa rov Ala én, 8a 15 dorpor. 

%' Zeus Myuriayos ; on Lydian inscriptions of late period, C. Z. Gr. 
3438, 3439. 

*2 Zeus Avavrnp : on inscription from Thoricus, épos lepov Aws avavri- 
pos, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p- 443. 

3a Zeus “OpSpos: on Hymettus, Paus. 1. 32, 2 Bwpol cai "OpSpiov 
Asis cai "AmddAwvds eiot Tpoowpiou ... 

b On Parnes, 73. gore 8€ €v ri Ddpyn6e wai dddos Bapds, bvover be 
én’ atrod rére pév “OpSpiov rére 8€ "Annusov xadovvres Aia, Cf. Marc. 
Antonin. réav eis éaurdy 5, 7 taov, & pide Zed, xara ths dpovpas tay 
*AOnvaiwy cai ray medior, 

¢ C. 7. Gr. 2374, Parian Chronicle 6 Aevxadiwv rods SuBpous epuyer 
éx Avuxwpeias els "AOjvas mpds Kpavady cal rot Aids rod ’OpuBpiov ‘Amppiov 
i8pvearu cal ra owrjpia Ebvoev. 

d Lycophron Cass. 160 rot Znvi darrpevOevrds "OpBpig dépuas. 

% Zeus ‘Yerws: at Argos, Paus, 2. 19, 7 Bopds ‘Yeriov Adds. 

b On Mount Arachnaeum, between Argos and Epidaurus, 7d. 2. 

L 2 
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25, 10 Bwpor 8€ elow ev aita@ Ards tre xal "Hpas’ dejoav Su8pov chiow 
évravOa Bvovai, 

© At Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 4 €v r@ dAvet Tpopavion . . . Zets ‘Yerios ev 
brraidpy. 

d At Cos: Ross, Jnscr. Inéd. 2. 175 1rd xowdy rev cupmopevopever 
nap Mia ‘Yérov, Cf. Paton and Hicks, Zuscriptions of Cos, No. 382. 


% Zeus Ikuaios in Ceos: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 524 (Aristaeus) cat Bwpdy 
moinge peyav Ards "Ixpaioo iepa 1 ed Eppe-ev ev odperw dorcpr xeivp Lerpio 
ait re Kpovidy Au? roio 8 exnri yaiay émepixovow érnow éx Acds adpat 
para recoapaxovra: Cf. Clem. Alex. S/rom. p. 753 P.- 

%6 Zeus HaveAAnnos and ‘Adéawos: Paus. 1. 44, 9 in the Megarid, 
€mi rov dpous th axpa Ais éorw Adeciov xadovpeévou vads' haci 8 éxi row 
oupBdvros moré trois "EAAnow aiypod Ovcavros Alaxod xara 8 te Adyov Ta 
Tlavehdnvia Ad év Alyivy ... xopicavra 8€ adeivat, cat dua roiro ’Adéctoy 
kadeioba rv Oia: cf. 2. 29, 8 and Clem. Alex. Strom. 753 P. 

*? Alcman in Plut. 940 B Atds 6vyarnp, “Epoa, xai ZeAdvas. 


Sa Zeus Ovpeos: Arrian Peripl. 27; Mill. Geagr. Graec. Min. 1, 
Pp. 401 é&x 8€ Kuavéwy én rd ‘lepdy rov Aids rot Otpiov, wanep rd ordpa Tov 
Ildvrov, orddir rercapdcovra, Cf. Demosth. mpds Aer. § 36; Cic. Verr. 
4. 57. Vide other references collected by Boeckh, C. Z. Gr. 2, 
p- 975. Cf. 23. 3797 inscrip. found near Chalcedon, Ovpiov éx mptpyns 
tis Odnyntnpa Kadeitw Zhva On base of statue. 

b Zeus Etdveyos: at Sparta, Paus. 3. 13, 8 Aus lepdv dorw Evavépov. 

*° Zeus Kepavmos: *at Olympia, Paus. 5. 14, 7 @vOa b€ rips olkias ra 
Gepédud €ore rie Oivopsov, dv0 évratOd eiat Bapoi, Aids re “Epxeiou ,. . TO Be 
Kepavvie Ati vorepov érojcavro, éuoi Soxeiv, Bwpdv, Gr és tov Oivoudou rv 
oixiay karéoxnWev 6 Kepauvds. 

b Altar at Pergamon, Asi Kepavvip, Conze, Ergebnisse des Ausgra- 
bungen zu Pergamon, p. 78. 

¢ In Cyprus, C. J. Gr. 2641 Ad Kepavvip "Adpodirn dedication of 
Imperial period. 

d In Lydia, 3446, late period. 

e Near Palmyra, 4501, dedication in Trajan’s reign. 

f Near Damascus, 4520. 

& Altar on the Alban Mount, Adi Kepawio, 5930. 


b On coins of Seleucia of the Imperial period, Head, Hest. Num. 
p. 661. 
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i Zeus KepavvoBdros at Tegea: C. 1. Gr. 1513 &v dyaor rois ‘Okupme- 
axois T@ peyior@ Kai KepavvoSddrw Avi avareOeyevors, fourth century B.c. 

k Zeus ’Aotpanaios: Rev. Arch. 1854", p. 49; at Antandros éofe rp 
Bothy cat rp Snup 'Avravdpioy orehavaoa Toduxparny . . . ti mpwrp tis 
éoprns Aws *"Acrparaiov. At Athens, Strabo 404 9 éaxdpa rot *Acrpa- 
maiov Ais. 

1 Zeus Bpovrav: Milt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1888, p. 235 Mnvddwpos 
apxiepedts Att Bpovrayrs xai "Aorparrotvt: evxnv, inscription of Laodicea 
published by Ramsay ; cf. Hed/. Journ. 1884, p. 256: C. I. Gr. 3810, 
inscription from Dorylaeum in Phrygia, Ait Bpovravre edyny, late 
period; cf. 3817 b 24., 3819 73. In Galatia 4135, late period. 

m Zeus xaraBarns at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 10 rou 8€ xara:Barov 
Awds mpoBéBryra péev mavraxdbev mpd tov Bapov ppayua. fare 8€ mpos re 
Swope re ard tis réppas to peyady. At Athens, inscription found on 
Acropolis, Delt. Arch. 1890, p. 144: at Nauplia, Adz. d. d. Inst. 
Ath. 1890, p. 233 As KparaiSara, 

n Zeus Képavvos: inscription from Mantinea, AlOS KEPAYNO, Bui. 
de Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 515. 

© évpdtota: Pollux 9. 41 ovrws wvopdfero eis & xaracknpee Bedros ef 
otpavod . . . kai rdv Aiu rdv én’ air@ xata(t)Barnv. Cf. Polemon, Frag. 93. 

P Zeus Kannéras: Paus. 3. 22, 1 Tudiou d€ rpeis pdduora dréyes oradious 
apyos AiBos* ‘Opéarny Aeyovar xabegbevta én’ aitod mavoatba Ths pavias’ duct 
rovto 6 A\iBos avopacbn Zevs Kannwras cata yA@ooay thy Awpida. 

‘0 Zeus, a maritime god: ®Zernp at the Laconian Epidaurus, Paus. 
3. 23, 10 mpd rot Ameévos (vads) Aids énixAnrw Swrqpos. In Athens, 
C. I. A. 2. 471 Suowrnpia festival in the Peiraeeus, vide '**°, 

b Zeus ’AwoBarnpws: inscription of Roman period at Methana, Aus 
GroBarnpiou Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 66. Cf. Arrian, Hxp. Alex. 1. 11, 7 
Adyovow .. . (AdeEdvdpov) Bwpods idpvodcba dev re eoTdAy €x THs Evpwrns 
kai mou €&¢8n THs “Agias Aids anvBSarnpiov. 

© Zeus Amevooxdros: Callim. /rag. 114 worl re Zavds ixvedpar Arpevo- 
oxKorrov, 

d Zeus BuOios: Anth. Pal. Anath. 164 TAave@ cai Nypie xai ‘Ivoi xai 
MeAuxepry kal BuOiq Kpovidy xai ZapoOpaks Oeois. 

€ Zeus ’Evddkiwos : Proclus, Plat. Craé. 88 5 8e Bevrepos Suadixas Kadeirat 
Zevs Evddwos xal Hocedav, Paus. 2. 24, 4 Aloxvados 8¢ 6 Evchopiwvos xudei 


Aia xai tov €v Garagon. 


*! Znvo-Mocedev in Caria: Athenae. p. 42 a rov év Kapig (rorapdv) map’ 
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& ZnvoroceBavos iepdv €or: (from Theophrastus); cf. 337 ¢, d. Vide 
Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 260 Zvppaxos Taiov WAwrivov Zuppdyov 
vids lepeds Aids ‘Ocoyd Znvorocadavos: cf. 1b, 

* Zeus as god of vegetation: Zeus Kapmrodéms at Prymnesus in 
Phrygia; inscription published by Ramsay in Afi#t. d. d. deutsch. Inst. 
Ath. 7. p. 135 At peyiorm Kaproddry etxaprornpiov. 

a Cf. Zeus ‘Acxpaios, Plut. Animine an corp. aff. sinl pejor. p. 502 A 
"Aoxpaiy Aut Avdiwy xaprav dnapyas pépovres: Hesych. “Acxpa’ dpis dxapros. 

“8 Zeus ’Emudpmos in Euboea, Hesych. s.v. Zebs év EvBoig. Cf. late 
inscription from Paphlagonia, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 310 Ad 
exixaprio ebyns xdpw. 

* Zeus ’Emderns at Mantineia, Paus. 8. 9, 2 Mavtweidor 8¢ €or cal 
dAXa iepa rd pév Swrnpos Ards 1d 8€ "Emidwrov xadovpévov. : 


© Zeus ’Omwpevs at Acraephia : MWi#/. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1884, p. 8, archaic 
inscription, r@ Ad tO ’Orwpet: cf. Zeus “Evdevdpos, * to chapter 1. 

© Zeus Tewpyds in Athens: C. J, A. 3. 77, vide 4, Cf. Roberts, 
Marm, Oxon, 21. 


“7 Zeus Mépwos, Soph. Oecd. Col. 704: 

6 yap «icaéy dpav Kixdos 
Aevowes my Mopiov Ards. 

“© Zeus Néduos, Archytae Frag.: Mullach. Frag. Phil. Graec. 1, 
Pp. 561 Zevs Noépios kai Neunios xadéerat, Apoll. Duscol. § 13 ev “Adc 
kapvaco® Ovaias tiwds cuvredoupérns ayaAny alyay ayerbar mpd rod iepov 

. mpoBaivew play alya tnd pndevds ayopérny cai mpocepyerba rq Bona, 
rov d€ iepéa haBopevov abris raddepeiv (cf. Ef. Mag. s.v. Alyopayos 6 Zeus, 
ws mapa Nixavdp@ év Onpraxois). 

* Zeus Zuxdows, Eustath, Hom. Od. 1572 dAéyerar 8€ Kal Tuxdows 
Zevs mapa trois madawis 6 xabapotws’ tH yap cuKy éxpavro, haciv, év xabap- 
pois. Hesych. s.v, mapaneroinrat mapa ro ovxoparreiv.. 

6 Zeus MyAws on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head. 77757. 
Num. p. 443. 

! Zeus MnAdows in Corcyra, C. Z. Gr. 1870 Ads Mndwoiov, inscrip- 
tion on boundary stone. In Naxos, 2418 “Opos Asds MyAwgiov, early 
period. 

*? Zeus I'eA¢wv on Attic inscription of Hadrian’s time, C. J. A. 3. 2 
iepoxnpv& Acds Teddovros. 


®° Zeus ’Apioraios, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 500 Zeis "Apurraios éxAnOn Kat 
"ArvAwv ’Ayuieds Kai Nédusos. 
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% Zeus Kémos, the god of dust: at Athens, Paus, 1. 40, 6 Ards 
Koviov vads ovx €xa@v Spoor, 

5a Zeus EvBovdevs: Hesych., s.v. ebSovdeds* 6 DAotrav, mapa 8€ rois 
moddois 6 Zebs Sowep év Kupnyy. Cf. inscription in Paros, ’Epacirmnn 
Lpaowvos “Apy Anpuntpt Geapoddp@ xai Kipy cal Au EvSovdet rai BaSoi, 
Athenaion 5, p. 15: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 (mpocayopevOjva: Ziva) EvBovréa 
kai pnriérny ba thy dv r@ BovdreverOat Karas civeaw. Cf. Eubouleus at 
Eleusis. 

b At Amorgus, A/i#t. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1, p. 334 Snunrpe Képp Ait 
EvBovkei. 

* Zeus Bovdevs: at Myconos, Dittenberger, Sy//. 373 bmp xaprod 
Anpnrpe bv éyxtpova mpwrurdxov, Képy xampov redeov, Att Bovdei xoipov, 

Sa Zeus Xédmos : at Corinth, Paus. 2. 2, 8 (dydApara Atds év traibpe) rav 
8é aitaéy XOdmov Kai rv Tpiroy Kadovow “Yyrorov. At Olympia, vide '**4, 

b Hesiod “Epy. 465 EtyerOa 3¢ Ad XOoviy, Anpnrepi O ayvi éxredéa 
Bpidew Anunrepos lepdv axrny. 

% Zeus Skoriras: near Sparta, Paus. 3. 10, 6 Zebs émixAnow Sxoriras, 
kal fori éy dporepa tis 680d lepdv Sxorira Ais (6 rémos obros dras Spvay 
m)npns). 

% Zeus KarayOdvos: Hom. J/. 9. 457: 

Beoit & eréXewov émapas 
Zevs re KaraxOdvos nai era epoedpdvesa. 
® Zeus Tpopamos: vide ™. 


* Eur. Frag. 904: 
coi T@ Tavrav pedeovrs Xonv 
médavév te pépw, Zeds cir’ ‘Aids 
dvopa{dpevos orépyes, av S€ pot 
Ovciav arvpoy mayxapreias 
bé£ar mArAnpn mpoyvcioay. 
®@ Zeus Acdupaios: Macrob. 5. 21, 12, quoting Nikander’s Airwhexd : 
év tH leporotiy tov Ardvpaiov Ais cog orovdorotovra, Zeus Baxyios, 
C. J. Gr. 3538, at Pergamon in late oracle. 


® Zeus ‘Awduvos: Paus. 5. 14, 1. At Olympia, guci 8€ ‘Hpaxdci 
Bvovri €v’Odvprig 8¢ dydov padiora yeverOa ras pias’ éevpdvra oby avrov 
h wai in’ dddov didaxOévra *Aropvip Oioa Ai, xai obrws drorpanjva ras 
pulas mépay rod "AAdeod. A€yowra: b€ xara ravra Kai "HAcio Oiew rq 
"Anopviy Ad. Cf. Aelian, Hs. An. 10. 8. Paus. 8. 26, 7: Sacrifice 
to Myiagros. 
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* Three-eyed Zeus at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 3 
évraiéa .. . Zevs Edavov Svo0 piv 7 mehixapev Exov opOadryors, tpirov 8€ ext 
Tov pera@mov. Tovrov rov Aia Ipuipw acl elva ... matpgov év tmaibpe 
ris avdns ipupévov. Cf. Schol. Eur. Zroad. 16 rév 8€ épxeiov Aia Gdor 
icropixot iiay twa oyéow mepi avrod icropodvres, rpraty opOadpois abtrov 
cexpnobal pacw, ws of mepi "Ayiay xai Aepxvdoy. 


‘© At Coronea, Paus. 9. 34, 1 év 8€ r@ vag (ris “Irwvias ‘AOnvas) 
merroinpéva ’AOnvas "Irwvias xat Aus éotw aydApata* réxyn dé Ayapoxpirov. 
Strabo 411 ovyxadi8purar 8€ 1H ’AOnva 6 “Acdns kata twa, Ss pact, puotixhy 
airiay. 


Zeus-cult on mountains. 


* Zeus "I@wpdras: ® Messenia, Paus. 4. 3, g row Aids ro em rq 
xopupy tis ldapns ... obx Exov mapa trois Awpredoi mo riysds, TAavcos fv 6 
cat rovrous o¢Bew xaragrnodpuevos. Ld. 4. 27, 6 ws b€ eyeydver ta mavra ev 
éroiu@ (for the recolonization of Messene) ... Meconmot Aci re "1Owpdra 
kal Avooxovpos (€Ovov): id. 4. 33, 2 TO 8€ dyadpa rov Ards (rot "IOwpara) 
*"Ayeddda pev darw Epyov, emoiOn 8€ €£ apyns rois olknaaow é€v Navraxt@ 
Meconviwy. lepeds d€ aiperds xara tros exactov Exes TO yaApa eri THe olxias. 
dyovot 8€ xai foprny érérecov "lOwpaia’ 1d 8€ dpxaiov xai dyava éridecay 
povarkis. ..7@ yap "lOwpdrg xaraOvpios émdero Moica ‘A xabapa xual €devOepa 
oipBar’ €xowa. 


b In Laconia, 7d. 3. 26, 6 (ev rp mpds Oaddcan xapa tijs Aevxrpixijs) .. . 
dvepos mip és UAnv éveyxov Ta woAAa Hhdmce trav Sevdpwv" ws b€ aveavyn rd 
xwpiov Wirdv, dyakpa evraida idpupevoy edpéOn Atos "lOwpdra’ rovro of 
Meconnoi pact papriptoy elvai adios ta Acixtpa rd dpyaiov Meconvias eivat, 


¢ Le Bas-Waddington, Meégar. ef Pélop. 328 a “Opxos rév Mecaaviay 
*Opvi Aia ldwparav, Vide * 4, 


d Zeus "Il@cparns: on coins of Thuria of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num, p. 363. 


“a Zeus Knvaios: in Euboea, Aesch. Frag. 27 EvBoida xapmiy apdh 
Knvaiov Aws. Cf. Soph. Zrach. 237 and 757. Apoll. Bibl. 2. 7, 7 
mpocopusabels Knvaim ths EvSoias, én’ dxpwrnpie Aws Kynvaiov Bopdy idpv- 
caro (‘HpaxAjjs). 

b At Athens, C. J. A. 1. 208 Atds Kyyaiov (fifth century B.c.). 


% Zeus Aapvarws: Paus. 9. 34, § és b€ rd Opos rd Aaderiov Kai és 
tov Aws rov Aadvortiou rd répevds elow éx Kopwveias orddios padiora eikoct’ 
Aidov pév rb dyahpd €orw. “AOduavros 8¢ Ovew Dpitov xai “EXAnv évraiba per- 
Aovros mepPOjva xpidv rois magi paow imd Ads. Also at Alus, vide *. 
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* Zeus *AraBvpwos: ®in Rhodes: Pind. O/. 7. 87 Zed marep vaorocw 
"AraSvpiov pedéwv. Cf. dedication of second century s.c. (?), Rhodian 
inscr. C. J, Gr. 2103b. Diod. Sic. 5. 59 émep fre nai viv ripara dia- 
epsvrws. Apollod. 3. 2. 1 (AA@npéms, the grandson of Minos), dvaBas 
8€ emi rd ’AraBupioy . . . rev matpgwv tmopynabels Ocdv ipvero Bwpdy ‘Ara- 
Bupiov Aus. 

» At Agrigentum, Polyb. 9. 27, 7 émi rips xopupis "AGnvas lepdy Exricrat 
nai Aids "AraBvupiov xaGamep cai mapa ‘Podios. 

7° Zeus Alynows in Cephallenia, Strabo 456 péyiorov 8€ dpos év airy 
év @ 7d Atds Alynoiov iepév: from Mount Aenus, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
2. 297. 

™t Zeus Accraios in Crete, Strabo 478. Vide *. 

@ Zeus KuvOos in Delos: Dittenberger, Sy//. 249; C. Z. A. 2. 
O85 D lepers Aws Kuvbiov. 

** Zeus “Idatos ; Aesch. Frag. 155.01 beav ayxiomopa of Znvis éyyis, dv 
kat’ "I3aiov mayor Aids matpgov Swpuds éor’ dv ald, Vide *. 

7a Zeus Kdows : from Mount Casium of N. Syria, Ammian. Marcell. 


22.14,§4; on coins of Seleucia of Imperial period, Head, 7st. Num. 
p- 661. 


b Also from the mountain between Arabia and Egypt, Strabo 760 
Aids éorw lepdv Kaciov ; at Pelusium, vide note, p. 125. 

© On coins of Corcyra of Imperial period, Head, H7st. Num. p. 277. 
Aids Kagiov, on bronze seal in Leyden, C. 7. Gr. 7044 ». 

d At Epidaurus, Zh. Arch. 1883, p. 87 inscription, Ad Kacig. 

© Zeus ‘Ywapeis: Hesych. s.v. and rod “Yvvapiou Spous. 

% Zeus ’Ayyéopios: Paus. 1. 32, 2, in Attica, ’Ayxeopds dpos éoriv ob 
peéya cal Aids dyadpa *Ayyeopion. 

7 Zeus "Amecavrws: Paus. 2. 15, 3 “Opos "Améoas éotiv tmep thy 
Nepéay, évOa Tlepota mparov Ari Oicat Aéyovow ‘Anecavtio. 


78 


Zeus ‘Yuyrriws: Paus. t. 32, 2 &v “Ypnrr@ 8€ dyadyd dor “Yynrriov 


Aws. 

7 Zeus Mapyndios: Paus. 1. 32, 2 €» Mapynfe Mapyndios Zevs xadrxous 
€oTi, 

80 


Zeus HWedwvaios : Hesych. s.v. ¢v Xig—from the mountain. 


? KiBatpovos: Paus. 9. 2, 4 6 8é Kiaipaw 1d Spos Ards lepdv KiBarpw- 
viov eoriv; ? an interpolation. 


* Zeus Koxxvyios : on the ‘ Cuckoo-mountain’ in the neighbourhood 
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of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 iepd 8€ wai és rd8e emi vixpwv ray dpav émi 
pev te Koxxvyip Aus, év 8€ rH Upwvi ¢orw “Hpas. 

88 Zeus "Axpaios ; 8 at Magnesia in Thessaly, inscription in Af##7. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 52 6 lepeds rod Ards rod *Axpaiov: cf. zd. 1890, 
p. 314- 

b On Mount Pelion, Heracleides, Frag. Hist. Graec. 2. 262, frag. 60 
éx’ dxpas 8€ ris tov dpovs xopupys omndawy €ote rd Kadovpevoy Xip@nov Kai 
Avs dxraiov (leg. dxpaiov) iepdv, ép’ & kata xuvds dvarodjy Kata Td dxpaira- 
Tov Kaipa dvaSaivover tov modiraey of émipavérraro: kai rais mAtkiars dxudov- 
Tes, eveCwopevoar kodia TpioKxa Kawa. 

¢ Near Smyrna, C. Z. Gr. 3146 éx rot eloaybévros vdaros emi rov Aia 
tov "Axpaiov émi OvArriov Tpaiavod rot avOumdrov, 

*6a Zeus ’Ewdxptos: worshipped on Hymettus and Parnes, £7. Mag. 
5.0. éraxpos* quoting fragment of Polyzelus, lepdy yap bv rervynkas 
émaxpiou Atdés. 

b Hesych, s.v. "Emdxpwos Zevs’ 6 eri trav dxpwv trav dpav iBpupévos, eri 
yap tay dpay tovs Bwopods air@ ipvov ws emi rd modv, 

8a Zeus Kopvdaios: in late inscription from Philadelphia, Bud/. de 
Corr. Hell. 1. 308. 

b C. J, Gr. 4458, inscription from Seleucia in time of Seleucus 
Philopator, iepeis Atds ‘OAvpmiou nai Stds Kopudaion. 

% Zeus Kapads: Hesych. 5. v. Zeds mapa Bowrois ovrw mpocayopeverat, 
ws pev Tives haci, mapa Uyndds eivat. 

@ Zeus “Yraros: *in Boeotia: Paus. 9. 19, 3 trép 8€ TAucavrds €or 
Gpos “Yrraros xadoupevov, ent 8€ air@ Ards ‘Ymdrou vads nai Gyahya. 

b In Athens, Paus. 1. 26, 5 mpd ris €oddou (rod "EpexOeiov) Aids éore 
Bopds ‘Yrdrov, &vOa euyixou Oiovew ovdev, méupara 8€ Oevres oddev Ere owe 
xpnoaba vopifover, Cf. id, 8. 2,2; C.I.A, 3. 170 (late period). Vide 
oracle quoted in Demosth. mpos Maxdprarov 1072 ovpeper AOnvaioss epi 
Tov onpeiou TOU €v TH ovpar@ yevouevou Ovovras xaddepeiv Au ‘Ymrar@, "A@nva 
inary ‘Hpaxhei, "Andon owrhpe cai droméprew audi dvace, 

¢ In Sparta, Paus. 3. 17, 6 rijs yadxwwixou ev befa Acs dyahya “Yrrdrov 
meroinrat, wadatérarov mdavrev érdca ¢€aTt xadxou, 

* Zeus "Yyioros : *at Corinth: vide 74, 

b At Corcyra, C. J. Gr. 1869 Adi ipiorg edxny. 

© At Olympia, Paus. 5. 15, 5 dvo Bwpol epegns Avis ‘Yyiorov, 

d At Thebes, /d. 9. 8, 5 mpds 8€ rats “Ypiorats (wvAas) Ards iepdv éxi- 


KAnoiv eorw ‘Yyiorov, 
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€ In Athens, C. 7. A. 3. 146, 148-155 (of late period). Cf. inscrip- 
tion at Miletus; and A/hen. Miitheil. 1893, p. 267. 


f In Mylasa, C. 7. Gr. 2693 € iepéws Aids ipiorov: at Stratonicea, 
vide **. 

& Pindar, Vem. 11. 2 ‘Eoria, Znvos ‘Yyiorou xacryyyra, 

 Zeais 'OAvpmos: *at Athens, C. /. A. 1. 196, 198 (fifth century 
inscr.); Paus. 1. 18, 6 ’Adpsavds 6 ‘Popatwy Baorheds rév re vady avéOnxe 
cai Td dyadpya Oéas akiov, ob peyeber pév, Ste py “Podiors nai ‘Pepaiors eiolv of 
Kohoogoi, ta Aowa aydApara Spoiws amoAeimerat, meroinra dé &x re €Aéavros 
kai xpucod, kal Exes réxuns ed mpds Td peyeBos dpaow, § 8 rot 8€ ’Odvpmiou 
Ads Acvxadiova olxodopiaat A€éyovor 1d dpxaiov lepdv:; cf, Thuc. 2. 16, 
C. LI. A. 3. 291 Badvvrod Asds "Odvpriov ev dore: 1b, 243 lepéws Adds 
*Odvpriov on seat in theatre. 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 4 Mera raivra és 1d rou Aws réuevos éoed- 
Gover Kadovpevov Odvumeeiov vads €ats Oeas afws: cf. Lebas, Mégar. 26-34. 


© In Naxos: C. J. Gr. 2417 Atds ’OAvpmiov ‘ terminus sacri fundi.’ 
d At Miletus: C. 7. Gr. 2867 Asds *OAvpmiov Hewai(ov), late period. 


e At Chalcis: C. 7. A. 4. 27%, oath of alliance between Athens 
and Chalcis, ? end of fifth century B.c., 6s 8€ dp pp dpudon, aripov airdv 
elvat , . . Kai rod Aids Tov ’OAvpmiou 1d émdexarov lepdy foTw tev ypnudrwr. 

f At Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 5 Ass éwixAnow ‘Odvpmiou iepdv: cf. zd. 3. 
12, 11, 

& At Corinth: Paus. 3. 9, 2 KopivOto: pév ody . . . xataxavéévros adiow 
é£aidyns vaod Aids énixdnow ’Odupriov (just before the Asiatic campaign 
of Agesilaus), 

h At Olympia: Paus. 5. 10 and 11 temple and statue: 7d. 5. 13, 8 
altar. 


i At Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 3 fore 8€ ev ry ayopa Aws vads Odupriov, 
airdés re émi Opdvou kai éor@ca "AOnva mapa tov Opdvov, 

k At Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 4 [apeiyero 8€ 4 Atyeipa és ovyypadpyy lepov 
Atds cal dyaApa xaOnpevor AiBov Troi MevreAngiov, "A@nvaion 8€ Epyov Eveacidov. 

1 At Syracuse: Paus. 10. 28, 6 "A@nvaiot, qvixa efAov ’OAvpriov Ards év 
Supaxovoas lepdv, C. 7. Gr. 5367, formula of public oath, ’Opriw ray 
‘loriay xal rov Zava roy 'Ovpmeov, end of third century B.c. Jb. 5369 Aws 
’Odvpniov, inscribed on a seat in the theatre, of same period. 


m At Agrigentum: Diod. Sic. 13. 82 1d 8 odv OAvpmiov pédAdov Aap- 
Bavew tiv dpopiy 6 médepos exorvoey ,, . peyoros 8 dy (6 veds) trav év 
ZixeArig xal trois éxrds ovK dAdyws Av cuyxpivoiro Kara Td péyeOos THs Urogrdcews. 
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n Near Nacoleia in Phrygia: C. Z, Gr. 3847, late inscription 
mentioning ro ’OAvpmeioy, 

© In Seleucia: C. 7. Gr. 4458, vide *, 

P Zeus 'OAvumos inscribed on coins of— 


Hipponium Head, Hist. Num, p. 85, fourth century. 
Prusa ad Olympum x ” * 444, Imperial period. 
Ephesus » 498i, ” 
Antiochia ad Maeandrum ,, - 520 a Re 
Briula ” ” ” 548 re) ” 
Maeonia ‘5 + ”» 550 99 ” 
Alexandria ” ” ” 719 ” ” 


*° Zeus Marpgos: * Plato, Lulhyd. 392D Zeds ipiv TarTp@os pev ov 
xaXeirat, épxeios b€ Kai hpdrpios Kai "AOnvaia pparpia. 

> Apollod, 2. 8, 4 ered) éxpdrgoay Medomovyjcou (of ‘Hpaxdeidac) rpeis 
Bpicavro Bwpois marpwov Aids, cai éxi rovrav eucayr, 

° At Tegea: Bull. de Corr, Hell. 1893, p. 24, inscription of late 
period, 

4 At Chios: Afi. d. d. Inst. Ath. 3. 203 (fourth century B.c.) 8060 
Kduridas xiAlas Spaypas lepas rod Aids roo Tlatpoov. 

@ Aesch. frag. Niobe 155: vide ™. 

f Arist. Wud. 1468 

vail vai xaradéoOnrt marpdov Aia, 
Epictetus, Avarp8. 3. ch. 11 08 por Oéuis marép’ aripioat, mpos yap Aus 
ciow Gnayres Tov marpeov, 

“a Zeus Harps in Italy: C. J. Gr. 5936 at Rome, Ad Marpiy ex 
oraculo, very late: cf. 6014 b dct Marpi cai "Apriymaca in reign of 
Trajan. In Caria, late inscription from Laodicea, Ait Marpio Milt. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 258. 

b Diod. Sic. 4. 14, Olympian games dedicated by Heracles, r@ Adi 
t® Harpig, 

* Zeus Uawias in Phrygia: C. J. Gr. 3817 Anpas xai Taios imép Boay 
iow Mania Aut cwrhp edyqv. In Scythia: Herod. 4. 59 Zeds dpOdrara 
Kata yrouny ‘ye Thy éuny Kadeduevos Lamaios. 

* Zeus "Ayapéuvov: Athenag. Leg. 1 6 8€ Aaxedaypdrios *Ayapeuvova 
dia... o¢Be: Schol. Lycophr. 1369 Aamépoa djuos rijs Arrixis (leg. 
Aaxwvis) vba Sids "Ayapéuvovos lepdv éort, 

* Zeus Aaxedaipev: vide *b, 

* Zeus ‘Opéynos: Epictetus, Acarpi8. 3. ch. 11 xal yap ddeApot mpos Aids 
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eiow dpoyviov ; Plato, Laws 729 C ovyyévecay 8€ Kai dpoyviov Oedy xowwviav 
dracay , .. Tiwav ris kai aeBdpevos ebvous Gy yevePrious Geovs els madav abrov 
onropay trxo: Eur. Andr. g21 dAX’ avropai oe Aia xadoto’ dudynov: cf. 
Plut. 679 p. 

a Zeus Tédews: Plut. Rom. Quaest. 2, p. 2648 mévre Seicba Bea 
rovs yapoovras olovrat, Aids reAelov xai “Hpas reAcias cat "Adpodirns Kai TMei- 
Govs emi mace 5é "Aprépidos, 

b At Tegea: Paus. 8. 48, 6 memoinra 3€ Kai Ards TeAciou Bopds xai 
dyaApa rerpaywvor, 

¢ At Athens: C. J. A. 3. 294 iepéws Asis TeAciov Bovgiyov. 

d Aesch. Lum. 213, 214: 

h xapr’ Griya cai map’ ovdv eipyarw 
"Hpas redeias cai Aws more@para, 

e Aristoph. Zhesm. 973 Schol. "Hpa redeia wai Zevs rédevos éripavro éy 
Tois ydpots, Os mpurdves dvres tay ydapwv, 

f Aesch. Frag. 52: 

AoBas Ads pév mp@rov wpaiov yapou 

“Hpas re 

ty Seutépay 8€ Kpacw Fpwow vépo, 

tpirmy Aiws Swrnpos etxraiay diSa. 
Cf, a. 

7 Zeus Aexedrns at Aliphera in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 26, 6 Aids i8picavro 
Aexedtou Bapdy dre évraida ri ‘A@nvayv rexdytos. 

* Zeus TevéOdvos: Dio Chrys. Or. 7: Dind. 1, p. 139 alaxuvdpevo 
otre Ala yeveO\uov obre “Hpav yapndtov obre Moipas redkeaoddpous ff Aoyiav 
“Apreuw i) pntépa ‘Péav ovdé ras mpoearwoas avOpwrivns yeveoews Elhebvias 
ovde "Adpodirny ; Plut. Amat. p. 765 yovéwy dpas 6 TeveOdt0s dicoxer, 

*a Zeus ‘Epxeios at Athens: Philochorus, Frag. 146 b Kiwy eis rov 
THs TloAuddos vedy elrehOovca xai Sica eis rd Tlavdpdcwov, eri tov Bwpdy ava- 
Baca row “Epxeiov Ards, rov ind rH €Aaia, Katéxettro. Udrpiov 8 éori rois 
*"A@nvaiots xvva pr) dvaBaivew eis dxpdnodkiw. C.J, A. 2. 1664, altar Aws 
*Epxeiov. 

b At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 7 fa 8€ rijs olxias ra Oepédud ate Tijs 
Oivopaov, dvo évravOd ciat Bwpoi, Aws re ‘Epxeiov. . . . 

e At Argos: Paus. 8. 46, 2 ‘IAlou ddovons Kui vepopévav ra Addupa 
“EAAnver eveto rH Karavéws 1d Edavov rou Ards €566n rod ‘Epxeiov, 

d At Sparta: Herod. 6. 67, 68 (Anudpyros) fOve rg Ati Buiv’ Ovoas 8¢ 
rw pytépa éxddece, ‘“Amixopevy b€ rH pntpi éobes és ras xeipdas ol Tray 
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omddyxveav, Karixéreve, Aéywr rode’ "OQ prep, Oeov oe ray re Dov xabar- 
rdpevos, ixerevw, kat rov “Epxeiov Aws ruvde, ppdcat pot ry dAnOniny, tis pev 
éori rarnp dp0@ Ady. 

e Hom. Od. 22. 334: 

4H exdis peydpoo Ards peyddou mori Bwpov 
épxeiov Koro rervypuevov, vf dpa moda 
Aaéprns ’Odvcevs te Bowy emi pnpi exnay. 

f Harpocrat. €pxsios Zevs, @ Bwpds évris Epxous ev rH addA® Tpvras. 
Hesych. s.v, peoépxiov’ Ards érideroy, 

& Soph. Ans. 486: 

GAN’ cir’ adedgns 18 dSpamoverrépa 
Tou mavros nuiv Znvds épxeiov xupei. 

10 Zeus ’Edéorws: Herod. 1. 44 (Kpoicos) éxddee 8¢ Enioridv re xai 
‘Eraipmov (Aia), rov abrév rovrov évopd{wv Bedy, 

lt For the religious conception of family duties cf. Euripides in 
Siob. Floril. 3, pp. 78 and 83 (Meineke): quotation from Perictione, 
zd. p. 90: from Musonius, 74. p. 74: Plato’s Laws 930 FE, 717 B, 927 A-B. 

1a Zeus Pparpws: Meineke, Frag. Com. Poet. 3. p. 377 from the 
younger Cratinus, Zeds éori pow épxeids dors parpios ... ra téAn rea, 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn, 146 €Ovov Ari hparpig xai ’AOnva (at the festival 
of Apaturia). Dem. mpés Maxapr. 1078. 1 of hparepes . . . AaBdvres Thy 
Wior, xarcouevev trav lepeiwv, ard rod Bapovd deportes rod Ards rod pparpiov. 
Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 73; tb. 1888, p. 1: C. L.A. 2.841 b (B.c. 396-5) 
Aids pparpiov iepeds . . . dveypawe ai fornce rv orndrny. 

b Zeus ’Opdrpis in Crete: ? a dialect-variant for dparpws, C.J. Gr. 
2555 Opviw ray ‘Eoriay cai Tava Opdrpiov xat Tava Accraioy ... oath of 
alliance between the Hieropytnii and their cleruchs: cf. Cauer, 
Delectus, 2. 117. . 

3a Zeus Krnows: Harpocr. p. 115, $. 0. ‘Yaepidns ev r@ mpods Awed- 
Aaiov, Krnyovov Aia év rois rapseis Bpvovro. 

b At Athens: C.J. A. 3. 3854 (late period): cf. decree in Demosth. 
21. 53 Aut xrnci Boty AcuKdv, 

¢ At Phlya: Paus. 1. 31, 4 vads 8€ érepos éyet Bwpods Anunrpos *Avnot- 
8apas cai Asis xrnoiov in the Peiraeeus. 

d Tsaeus, 8. 16 r@ Ati Ovwv rq xrncio mepi fw pddwor éxeivos Ovoiav 
€onovdate . .. nbxero nuly vyiecavy bi8dvar ai xrnow adyabqv. Cf. Antiph. 
p- 612. 

e At Anaphe: C. J. Gr. 2477, doubtful inscription. 
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f At Teos: C.Z. Gr. 3074 duds xrnciov Suds KarerwXiov ‘Pans "Ayabod 
Aaipovos. 

& Plut. Sforc. Rep. 30. p. 1048 6 Zeds yedoios ef xryows yxaipe Kai 
"Emxdpmios xai Xaprrodérns mpocayopevdpevos (if all fortune is worthless). 

bh Aesch. Ag. 1036: 

exci o €Onxe Zevs dunvirwas Sdpos 
Kowevdy elvar xepviBwr, moddev pera 
Bovhov orabeicay xrnciov Bwpot médas. 

i Athenae. p. 473 b Kadioxos dyyeidvy dorw ev @ Tovs xrncious Aias 
éyxabidpvovew, as ’Avrixreidns pool &v ro "Efnynriu@ ... écOeivar Sri dv 
evpns xal eloyéac apSpociav, 7 d€ duSpocia idwp dxpadyés, EXacov, mayxapria. 

a Zeus Wrovaws near Sparta, Paus. 3. 19, 7 mpiv 8€ } dtaBqvac rov 
Eiporay, dAtyov trép rhs 6xOns iepoy Seixvvras Avds MAovciov. 

b Zeus DdovroAdyns On coins of the Lydian Nysa of Imperial period, 
Head, //zst. Num. p. 552. 


0 Zeus “OdASws in Cilicia, inscription circ. 200 B.c. Hell. Journ. 
18gI, p. 226 Ad ’OABi@ lepeds Tedxpos Tapxvdpws. C. 7. Gr. 2017 in 
Thracian Chersonese Kdddtoros (?) trép rod viov "AdeEdvdpov Att OABip 
evyapioTnpioy, 

1¢a Zeus “Opwos: Demosth. Halonnes. p. 86 Xeppovnaov oi Spor ciciv, 
otc "Ayopd, GAAa Bwpds rov Aids tov dpiov. Plato, Laws 842 E Aus dpiov 
mparos pev vopos bbe eipntOw—ph Kiveirw yns dpia pndeis— . . . Tou pév yap 
(row moAtrov) épdudos Zeds papris, 

b Zeus KAdpws at Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 9 rd 8€ xwpiov rd tynddv, 
ép’ ob xai of Bwpot Teyedrars eiciv of modXoi, Kadeirar prev Auds KAapiov, d9Aa 
b€ ws édyévero 1 énixAnats tO Ge@ Tov KANpoU Tav Taidwy Evena tov 'Apxados. 
? At Argos, Aesch. Suppl. 359 orro 877 dvatrov duyay ixecia Oéuis Ads 
KAapiov, 

17a Zeus Modevs on the Acropolis of Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 4 xai Aids 
éorw dyadua 16 te Aewydpovs kai 6 dvopatipuevos Tlodevs, @ ra xabeornxéra 
és thy bveiav ypawy rhy én’ avrois Neyopevny aitiay ov ypadw* Tov Aiws Tov 
TloAvéws xpiOas xaradévres emi tov Bowdy peurypevas mupois ovdepiav €xovas 
gudaxny. 6 Bots 8€ dv és riv Ovordy éromdcavres hvAdcoovew drrerar Tay 
oreppdreayv doray eri rov Bwudv. xadovor 8€ twa trav iepéwv Bovddvoy, Kai 
ruuty Tov qéAexuy pivvas, oirw yap éativ of vdpos, olyerae hevywv* of dé 
Gre rov dvdpa, bs edpace 1d Epyov ovk elddres, és Sixnv Umayovar tov méeAEKvy. 
Cf. 7d. 1. 28, 10 "A@nvaiwy Bacwcvovros ’EpexOéws, tére mpa@rov Boy Exrewev 
6 Bovdovos eri rod Bwpod rov Todéws Ards, 


b Schol. Ar. Mud. 981 ra 8€ Sovpdna wadrad éoprn iv phacw ayerba 
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pera Ta pvornpta, Gre Kai Boiv Biovow els imduynow rod mpwrov hovevOevros 
Bods év dxpordda, dyvapévov rod meddvou év rH éopry rav Aumodiov . . . Gav- 
Awva b¢ Tia, ws elye TH meAEKeL arroxreivas rov Body. 

¢ Porph. De Adst. 2. 29, 30 from Theophrastus: cuvéragtay otra thy 
mpagiv, irep Kat viv Siapéver wap’ abrois, wtdpoddpovs mapbevovs xaréd\efay' 
ai 8€ Uiwp Kopifoveww, Srws roy méAexuy xal THY udyatpay dxovngovew. axovn- 
cavrav b¢€ enedwxev pev tov meAexuy Erepos, 6 8€ émarake trav Bovv, Gddros dé 
éohater’ ray b€ pera raira deipdvrwy, éyevoavro rod Bods martes. Tovar 
8€ mpaxbevrav rv ev Sopay rod Bods paaryres wai xdpt@ émoyxovavres 
efavertnoav Exovra tavrov Grep Kai (av éoxev oyna, Kai mpood{evEav dporpoy 
ws epyafopevm. . . Kai yévn Tav rovTo 8pavrwy Ear, viv’ ol pev amd Tov maTd- 
favros Bovrirot xadovpevot mavres, of 8 ard rou mepehacavros Kevrpiadae’ rovs 
& dro rov émopakavros Sarpovs dvoudlovaw bia thy €x THs Kpeavopias yryvouerny 
Saira. mAnpwoavres 8¢ rv Bipoay, drav mpos Ti Kpiow axbacw, xarendvrwcay 
riv pdyatpay, ovrws oltre TO madatdy Govov Rv Ta ovvepya Tois Bios Muay (aa, 
viv 8€ rovrwy pudaxréov éoti mparreay. 

d Varro, R. R. 2. 5 ab hoc (bove) antiqui manus ita abstineri 
voluerunt ut capite sanxerint si quis occidisset. 


e C. I. Gr. 140, 141, 150 mentioning sacrificial utensils of Zeus 
Polieus in the Parthenon-treasury. 

f Bourns: Hesych. 5. v. 6 rois Atimodios ra Bouddna Spay : cf. inscription 
on stone found by the Erechtheum, iepéws Butrov, C. 7. A. 2. 1656. 

& Bovrns: Suidas s. v. obros rhy iepwovvyny frye, kai of an’ abrov Bouvradat 
exAnOnaay, 

h C. J. A. 3. 71 bepeds Ards eat Waddadiou xai Bovfvyns: cf. 273 
Bovguyou lepéws Aws ev Maddadio, 

i Hesych. Acds Oaco. . . . faci dé, . . . Gre nugiaSnrovy *A@nva kai 
Tocedav, tiv “AOnvay Atos SenOnvat unép aitns thy Whpov éveyxeiv, xal 
imocxécbat avi rovrov rd rov THodéws lepdy (leg. iepeiov) mparov AiecOa eri 
Bwpov. 

k Plato, Laws 782 c rd... Ovew avOpwrovs addAnAous Ere Kal viv wapa- 
pévor dp@pev roddois* Kai rolvavyrioy dxovopuev €v GAdois Gre obd€ Bods eroApapev 
yeveoOa Oipara re vie hy Trois Gevias (wa, méAavor 8é kai pédure Kaproi Sedev- 
pévot kal Toaira GAda ayrd Ovpara, 

1 Luc. De Dea Syr.§ 58 orépavras ra ipna, (aa ék rev mporvAaioy 
dmiaot, ta 8€ xareveryOevra Oynoxover, Eve 8€ Kal waides Euvray évredOev amiacr 
. » « &s mnpny évOépevor xeipi xarayovow, dua b€ abréoow émepropeovres 
A€yover Gre od maides dAAd Bodes eloiv. 

m Hesych, Ass Bots’ 6 r@ Asi dveros Bois 6 lepds' fore 8€ éopri) MiAn- 
civ. 
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=» At Paphos: C. /. Gr. 2640 ’Adpodirns nai Aids Hodtéws wai "Hpas. 

© At Sardis: C. /. Gr. 3461 Acvxioy IovAvov Bowwaroy . , . lepéa peyiorov 
ToAréws Ards in time of Tiberius. 

P At Ilium: C. 7. Gr. 3599 mpoOverOa rq Ait rp Modcei ra méppara: 
second century B.c. 

4 In Ios with Athena Polias(?): Mf#. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 du 
T@ Tlo\sei wai ri ‘AOqra rH. . . decree concerning alliance with Rhodes. 


® In Rhodes with Athena Polias: Rev. Arch. 1866, p. 354. Cf. 
Athena *. 


* At Physcos in Caria: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31 lepéws ras 


*"A@avas ras Awdias rov Atds rod TloAtws. 


18 Zeus Modkotyos: Plato, Laws g21 C Aia wodwixov wai "AOnvay rowe- 
vos modcreias dripatww: cf, Theogn. 757: 

Zevs pév rhode mddnos imeipeyoe aldéps vaiwy 
dei defirepiy xeip’ ex’ amnpooiry. 

a Zeus Modudpyns at Olbia in Scythia: C. 7. Gr. 2081 émi dpydvrav 
Tey epi Lwoimatpov Nixnpdrov Avatiperns Mootdnov pera trav adeAar erroingey 
rov mupyov Sui mokidpyy kal r@ Sype én’ edrvyia, (?) third century B.c. 

b Zeus Aaoirns in Elis: Paus. 5. 24, I mapa 8€¢ tov Aaoira Atds xai Hooe- 
davos Aaoira rov Baopdy, 


© Zeus dpxnyérns: late inscription from Prymnessos, Miff. d. d. Jnst. 
Ath. 7, p. 135 (Ramsay) Ge@ dpynyérn edxny. 

"ea Zeus BovAaios at Athens, with Athena BovAaia: Antiph. 6, p. 789 
€v aire t@ Bovdrertnpio Aws Bovdaiov xai "AOnvas Bovdaias lepdv éort, xal 
elavdvtes ol Bovdevrai mpocevyovra, Paus. 1. 3, § BovAaiou d¢ év aire (16 
BovAcurnpie) xeirar Edavov Ards kui "AwdddAwv réxvn Tewiov cai Ajpos epyov 
Avowwos. C. 1. A, 3. 683 rdv iepéa Aids Bovdaiov nai "AOnviis BovdAaias. 
Cf. rbrd. 272, 1025. 


b In Laconia: C. 7. Gr. 1245 Mia BovXaiov éai(rnpa?). C. 7. Gr. 1392 
9 Aaprpa trav TuOeatrav midis Mapeov Atpnwr Kaduxdéa , .. tov lepéa tar 
énipaveatarwv Gedy Aids Bovdaiov kui “HAiov xai LeAnvns. 

¢ In Caria: C. 1. Gr. 2909 fokev "live rp Bovdy. . . . wepi ris lepareins 
rou Aids tov BovAaiov kai ris “Hpns. 

4 At Mitylene: on coins of Imperial period, Head, Ast. Num. 
p. 488. 

e Plut. 819 E ro Baya . . . Td Kowwdy lepov Aids Bovdaiou cal DoAuéws Kat 
Gepidos nai Aixns. 

VOL. I. M 
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1! Zeus ‘EmPnwios: Hes. s. v. &v Sigpbvw, the god of the orator’s plat- 
form. 

Mea Zeus "ApBotdos at Sparta: Paus. 3. 13,6 mpds rovr@ Ards "ApBovAiou 
kai 'A€nvas ¢otiv ’ApBovdius Bwpos cai Atorxovpar Kal Tovrwy ’AuBovdiov. 

b Zeus Mnxavevs at Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 2 Avxéas pév obv év rois freow 
éroinge Mnxavéws 16 ayadpwa elvar Aids, kal Apyeiav én rovs ént “TAcov orpa- 
tevoavtas évraida dudoat mapapyevey moAcuourras, for’ dv fh Td "I\tov ELwow 
i} paxopevous redevri) adas émidd3y: cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr, 3. 3052 4, 
the month Maydveos at Chalcedon, ? sacred to Zeus Mayaveis. 

"8a Zeus ’Ayopaios at Athens: C. /. A. 1.23: Hesych. s.v.’Ayopaiou 
Ads Bwpos AOnvnar. 

b In the Agora at Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 rovrwy 3¢ ob méppw Mijs iepov 
kai Aus €arw ’Ayopaiov. 

¢ At Olympia: ¢d. 5. 15, 4, near the altar of Artemis Ayopaia, a Bwpos 
*Ayopaiou Aids. 

4 At Selinus: Herod. 5. 46 of ydp pu SeAwovoror éravacravres awéxrecvay, 
caradvydvra éri Atos ayopaiov Bopdy. 

© At Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 4 xara ri 68dy awd ray mudav rev Nyiotay 
Td pév O¢uidds dorw lepdv xai dyadpa Aeveod Aidov 1d be epeéns Moipay, 1d SE 
"Ayopaiou Adds. 

f In Crete: Cauer, Delect. 2. 121 éuviw trav ‘Eoriay . . . kat roy Anva 
tov ‘Ayopaiov ,..: alliance between Dreros, Cnossos and Lyctos, third 
century B.C. 

& Zeus ‘Ayopaivs: on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 443. 

h Theophrastus epi cupBodraiwy, Stobaeus, Flortl. 44. 22 (vol. 2, 
p. 167 Meineke) (ev rois Aivior vopos) ... dei... Ovew rov dpxov émi rod 
Aids Tov ayopaiov. 

i Eur. Heracil. jo: 

ixéras 8° Gvres "Ayopaiov Aws Bia{dperOa xa aren puaivera, 
k Aesch. Lumen. 973: 
GAd’ éxpdrnoe Zeds ayopaios, 

1 Plutarch 789 c (ol yépovres) imnperat rod Bovdaiov "Ayopaiov Lodiéws 
Aus. 

U4 Zeus 'Ayamos: Soph. Trach. 26: 

téhos 8 €Onxe Zevs aydvws Karas. 
Eust. 7. @, 1 dyav, } dyopd, Sev Kai dywviovs Oeods Aloyvdos roils dyo- 
paious, 
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™a Zeus Erparws in Caria: Herod. 5. 119 of d&agvydvres (ray Kapav) 
karen Onoav és AaBpavda, és Atds Erpariov ipdy peéeya te Kai Ayov dros 
mhataviorwy, povvor &¢, by jyeis Buev, Kapes claw of Ait Srparip Oucias 
avdyovar, Cf, x, 

b Jd. 1. 171 dwodeunvior 8€ €v MuAdocoiot Atos Kapiov ipdy dpxaiov, rob 
Mvooiot pév xai Avdoiot péteott, ds Kacvyynrois €oves Totot Kapai. 

¢ Jd. 5. 66, at Athens, Icaydpns 6 Tioavdpou, olxins per dav Soxinov, arap 
Ta dvéxabey oix Exw paca’ Ovovar bé of avyyeveis abrov Adi Kapio. Zeus 
Erparws in Athens, C. 7. A. 3. 141, 143, 201, Of late period. 

4 In Pontos: Appian, Mithrad. p. 215 (ed. Steph.). 


e Plut. Lumen. 17 tbycis 8€ mpds Avs Erpariou cai Gedy dpxiav évravdd pe 
&¢ atrév creivare. 

6 Zeus Erparnyds ®at Syracuse: inscription on coin of Syracuse, 
Annalt dell, Inst. 1839, p. 62 Jupiter Imperator: Cic. Zn Verr. 4. 
58 Tria ferebantur in orbe terrarum signa Iovis Imperatoris uno in 
genere pulcherrime facta; unum illud Macedonicum quod in Capitolio 
vidimus; alterum in Ponti ore et angustiis, tertium quod Syracusis 
ante Verrem praetorem fuit: >on coins of Amastris, Head, H/7s/. Num. 
P. 433- 

"ut Zeus “Apews *at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 6 rov 8€ ‘Hdaicrov rév 
Baopdy eciow 'Hrciwv of dvouafovew *Apeiou Aids’ A€yovar 8€ of avroi obros 
kai &s Olvduaos ent rod Bwpod rovrov Bvor To ‘Apel Au. 

b In Epirus: Plut. Pyrrh. 5 ciabecav of Baoideis év Naccapan xwpio 
ris Modorrides ’Apeia Aut Gvcavres dpxwporeiv rois Hrepaoras cat dpxifew 
airol pév dpfew xara rovs vdpuous, éxeivous 8€ rnv Bacidelay diadvdakew xara 
Tous vdpous. 

¢ On coins of Iasos of Caria, Imperial period, Head, H7s/. Num. 
p- 528. 

"8 Zeus ‘Omddopos “in Arcadia: inscription of Achaean league in 
Rev. Arch. 18767, p. 96. 


b At Methydrion: Lebas, A/égar. 353 mep[i 8& ras rpamé{als ras 
xpvoéus rod Aids rod ‘Omdocpiou dy xaradévres évéxupa of Mebv[Spieis ol 
petaary |oavres els 'Opyopevdy Sceihovro rb dpyipwov, 

¢ In Caria: Arist. Pari. Anim. p. 673 a. 18 mepi 8€ Kapiav otra 16 
rowoirov Semiotevoar’ Tov yap lepéws rod ‘OrAocpiov Ads dmoBavdrros. . . . 


18a Zeus "Aynrwp in Laconia: Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 2, 3 Over (5 Bacidevs) 

pév yap mpa@rov otxor Sv Ait "Aynropt xai trois aiv airg fv b€ évraida 

xadXtepnoy, AaBav 6 muphdpos wip dd rod Bwpod mponyeiras éml ra dpra rijs 
M 2 
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xwpas’ 6 d¢ Bacideds éxei ad Overas Ati cai "A€nva’ Gray 8¢ dudow rovrow 
row Oeow xaddrepnby, réte SvaBaiver ra Spa rns xwpas. 

b At Argos: Schol. Theocr. 5. 83 rév atrév cui Ala xai “Hyjropa 
kaXovowy ol ’Apyeios. 

40 Zeus Koopnras at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 és 8€ tiv mpds peony- 
Apiav oroavy Koopnra re émixknow Aws vads cat Tuvdapéw mpd abrod pynpd 
€or. 

1 Zeus eénos: Paus. 2. 32, 7, between Troezene and Hermione, 
meérpa Onoéws dvopafouern, ... mpdrepov b€ Bapds exareiro THeviov Ards 
(cf. Athena 26evias in Troezen, Athena R. 17 >). 

a Zeus Tpomaios at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, g rev 3¢ Tpomaiov Ass 
Td lepdy émoinoavy of Awpucis moAcu@ rovs te GAdous *Axasods.. . Kai rods 
"AuukAaueis kparnoavres. 

b At Salamis: C. 7. A. 2. 471 dvemdevoay 3€ Kai emi rpdmaov Kai 
fOveav te Ati tq Tporaig. 

#8 Zeus Tporawixos at Attalia in Pamphylia: C. 7. Gr. add. 
4340 f. g. lepéws Atds rpomaotxov, early Roman period. 

24 Zeus Xdpyoww at Mantineia: Paus. 8. 12, 1 Tov rddov &€ rov 
*"Enapeworda padiord mov gradiou pixos Aids adéornxey iepov énixknow 
Xdppovos, | 

% Arist. Lguit. 1253 Zed, cov rd vexnthpov. 

6 Zeus ‘Opayipwos at Aegium: Paus. 7. 24, 2 lepdv ‘Opayupig Au’ 
+» Opayipios b€ éyévero r@ Aut emixAnors, drt "Ayapeuvav HOporev és rovro 
TO xwpiov rovs Adyou padiora év TH 'EAAGS: akious. 

7 Bacchylides, frag. 9, Bergk : 

Nixa yAuKvdwpos 
év modvxpvcw 8 ’Odvur@ Znvi mapiorapéva xpiver rédos 
"A@avarowi re xai Ovarois aperas. 

"8a Zeus Swrnp: Plut. Arist. 11 rov Wdraraéwv 6 orparnyds *Api- 
penoros édofe kata tovs Umvous td Tov Avds Tov Swrnpos érepwrapevor atrdy, 
6 rt 8 mparrev Sédoxra: trois “EAAnow. Xen. Anad. 1. 8, 16 Zeds 
LZwrjp cal Nixy, watchword at the battle of Cynaxa. Cf. Diod. Sic. 
14, 30 at Trapezus airol 8€ (oi Kupeot) rq@ re ‘Hpaxdei wai Adi cwrnpio 
6uciay éroingay. 

b In the Peiraeeus: Strabo, 395, 396 of 3¢ wodAol médepor. .. Tov 
Tepaa cuvéoreday eis ddcyjiv xaroixiay thy mepi rods Acmévas Kal rd lepdy 
rou Aws tov Swrapos, Paus. 1. 1, 3 Oeas d€ akcov ray év TMetpaet padiora 
"AOnvas dori wai Aids répevos' xadxov péy auddrepa ra a@ydApara, tye be 6 
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pev oximrpoy Kai Nixny, » 8€'AOnva ddpv. "Evraiéa Aewobevny bs ’Abnvains 
cai Tuis macw “EAAnow ryoupevos Maxeddvas &y re Bowrois éxpdrnoe payn Kai 
aidis é£w Gepponvday . . . rovrovy rov Aewobdvny Kal rovs maidas ¢ypaer 
*Apxeaidaos, 
¢ In Athens: Aristoph. P/u/. 1174: 

Grdk@d’ amd Aipov . 

kai Tavta Tov Swrnpos lepeds Sv Acs... 

Oiew Er’ ovdeis akiot 

. kairot rére, 

Gr’ elyov obdév, 5 pev dv xav Eumopos 

éOvoev iepeidv te owbeis, 6 8€ Tis dy 

dixny anopuvyay, 6 8 dv éxaddepeird ris 

kaye yy éxade tov lepéa. 
Plut. Dem, 27 ciwOdres yap év ri Oucig rod Aids rod Zwrhpos dpyiptov redeiv 
Trois Katackevd{ovet cal cocpovo: tov Bopdyv... . Cf. inscription referring 
to the Lamian war, Delt. Arch. 1892, pp. 57-59 Thy peév (ornAny) ev Axpo- 
nédec thy 8€ mapa tov Sia rov Swrhpa. Cf. Isocr. 9. 57 rovs eixdvas avray 
(Kévwvos xai Evaydpov) éornoaper, ob mep Td rov Avs dyadya Tov gwrhpos. 


C.1.A.3.281 (on a seat in the theatre) ‘Tepéas Atds (Atds) Seorijpos eal AOqvas 
Zwreipas (Momms. Heor/ol. p. 453). C. 1. A. 2. 741 && ris buoias re 
Aid r@ Swrjpe: ib. 446" raipoy re Ad r@ Twrqpe: 16. 469" rois Aucw- 
rypiots tr Aci rq Terps wai ry “AOnva rH Swreipa: 16, 471° wepeewrevoray dé 
ai Trois Movvyious eis roy Acuéva Tov éu Movmyia dusAdeopevor, duoiws 8 xai 
Suowrmpins: tb. 326 ered) bé 6 lepers EOvoe ra eloirnpia... te Ad 
7 Lwrnps cal rp AOnvG rH Zwreipa: 1b. 3. 167 Ena avébecay Aci Swrhpr 
épnBov. Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 499 Zeus Soter, worshipped by ¢pancrai. 

d At Sicyon: Plut. Arat. 53 @vovow air (‘Apdr@) bvciay riv per F 
ray mékw annddage rhs rupavvidos Hucpa... tiv 8 év 9 yevéoOa tov dvdpa 
Siapynuovevovar. Ths wer odv mporépas rod Ads tov Swrapos xathnpxero Oun- 
rOXos. ‘ 

e At Messene: Paus. 4. 31, 6 Meoanviots 8€ ev rij ayopG Aids €orw 
dyakpa Swrjpos. At Corone in Messene, 4. 34, 6 Sis Swrnpos yadxoiv 
@yadpa énl ris ayopas meroinrat, 

f At Argos (by an Argive cenotaph): Paus. 2. 20, 6 xat Aws éorw 
évravOa lepdy Zwrnpos. 

8 At-Troezen: td. 2. 31, 10 éore 8¢ xai Ards lepdv émikAnow Twrnpos. 

h At Aegium: id. 7. 23, g fart 3€ ai Ards éxixAnow Bwripos ¢v 77 
ayopa Tépevos. 

i At Mantinea: zd. 8. 9, 2 Mavrivedor b¢€ €or wai Gdda iepa rd pev 
Swripos Aus, 7d d¢ "Emidarov xadoupévov. 
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k At Megalopolis in the agora: Paus. 8. 30, 10 lepdv Swrjpos émixAnow 
Atos. xexdopnrat 8¢ wept xioat, KabeCopeva d€ re Adi ev Opdvp mapeotrnxact 
rH pev 7) MeydAn modus, év dpiotepa 8é ’Aprépsdos Swreipas dyahwa, raira 
pev AiPov tov TevreAnciov ‘A@nvaios Knqgioddoros xai Zevoav cipyacavro. 
Cf. C. J. Gr. 1536, second century B.c. 

1 At Acraephiae: C. 7. Gr. 1587 leparevovros rou Aus tov Zwrypos, 
time of Sulla. 


m At Agrigentum: inscription on coins of third century, B.c., 
Head, Hist, Num. p. 108. 

» At Galaria, a Sikel town, on coin of fifth century, 7d. p. 121. 

o At Ambracia: C. 7. Gr. 1798 dedication Zerjp: Aci. 

p At Aetolia: C. 7. A. 2. 323 ¢red) rd xowdy 1d tov AlrwAdy . . . 
éynpiora tov ayava tiv trav Swtnpiev riBévac re Att rp LTorhps wal ro 
"Ardd\Aan te Tvéip trdpynua ris wdyns Ths yevouérns mpds tovs BapBdpovs, 
circ. 276 B.C. 

a At Pharsalos: Cauer, Delect®. 396 [@apoddx Joe dvéBerxay [ eddy levor 
Aud Sovreipr. 

r Rhodes: C. /. Gr. 2526 Znvwv Naovpou *Apadws mpdtevos Adi Sor. 

® At Lesbos: Aull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 435. 

t At Pergamon, vide Conze, Si/sungsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1884, s. 12 
arnoa 8€ avrov kai elxdva , .. mapa rov tov Aws rod Zwripos Bwpdy, ras 
indpxy 1) eixov évy re éexupaveotare tém@ THs ayopas. 

u At Miletus: C. /. Gr. 2852 Kepas émeyeypappevoy Act owrnps év, in 
a letter of Seleucus to the Milesians. 


v At Eumenia in Phrygia: C. /. Gr. 3886 rév amd mpoydvev Aapna- 
dapynrdvrav Awds Zwrqpos xat *AwddAdwvos. 
* Soph. Frag. 375: 
Zed mavoidvme kat Awds owrnpiov 
arovdn rpirov Kparipos. 
Cf. Athenae. 692 E mAciocray ray pév dyabod saipovos alrovwrwy mornpioy 
trav b€ Ads owripos, Ddrov 8 tyeias: see other passages collected 
there, 692 £ and 693 a-c. 


9a Zeus Lawrns: Paus. 9. 26, 7 Geomedor de ev rH wodec Tawrov Ards 
€or: xaXxovv dyadpa, 
b Zeus Zwoimwodis: at Magnesia on the Maeander, ™. 


9 Zeus ’Amorpémaos: Erythrae, Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115, inscription 
concerning sale of priesthoods, Asds amorpomaiou Kai ’A@nvas dnorporaias. 
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1 Zeus 'Edevbepios : Simonides, Bergk 140 
Ilépoas efeAacavres €\evOepov ‘EAAGR xdcpov 
idpicarvro Aws Bwpov édAevbepion. 

® At Syracuse: Diod. Sic. 11. 71 (after the overthrow of the tyranny 
of Thrasybulus) éyydicavro Aids pév eAevGepiov xodorriaiov dvdpiavra Kata- 
oxevaca, xat’ évavrov b€ Ovew eAevOepia kai adyavas érupaveis rroveiv, 

b At Plataea: Strabo, 412 a iptaavrd re edevOepiou Aws lepdv cai 
adyava yuumxdy oredhavirny amédectav, 'EXevOépia mporayopevoarres. Cf. 
Plut. Aris/. 20 mepi 8€ Ovoias épopévors abrois dveidey 6 TvOtos Atos €Aev- 
Gepiov Bwpdy iBpvodcOa, Bioa dé pn mpdrepow } Td Kata THy xaopav wip 
aroaBécavtas as ims trav BapSdpwv peptacpévov éevavoarba xabapdv éx 
Ackpav and ths xowns éorias. Paus. 9. 2, 5 at Plataea, ob méppw ard 
Tov Kowod Trav “EXAnvwv Aids dotw "EdevOepiou Bauds ... Trot Ards 8€ rdv re 
Bwpdy kai 1d dyakya éroingay Aeveod AiBov" ayovas 8é cai viv Eri ayava BC 
érovs méumrov, ra "EdevOepia, ev @ péyora yépa mpoxeiras Spdpov' Oéovar 8é 
emiopdvon mpd rod Bwpot. C. /. Gr. 1624, inscription at Thebes of 
Roman period, rapa r@ ‘EdevOepio Asi cai rij ‘Opovoia rev ‘EXAnvev TlAa- 
ratewy modus Tov dauTHs evepyerny. 

© Zeus "EdevOdpios at Samos: Herod. 3. 142 éred) ydp of efqnyyérOn 6 
Tloduxpareos Odvaros . . . Aids "EXevbepiov Baudv iBpicato Kal répevos epi 
attov otpice rovto rd viv ev T@ mpoagtni ari, 

d At Larissa: Lebas, Mégar. 42 b 'EdevOépia ra év Aapion. 

e At Athens, near the orod Sacideos in the Ceramicus: Paus. 1. 3, 2 
evravOa féarnxe Zevs dvopatdpuevos e€evOepios xai Bacireis “Adpeavds (cf. 
C. I. A. 3.9): Paus. 10. 21, § drodavdvros 8€ bird rav Takara (in the 
battle at Thermopylae) ri dowida of mpoanxovres dvéBecav tq "EdevOepio 
Ad... Tovro peév 8n ereyeyparro mpiv } rovs duod ZvAA@ xai Gdda rev 'AGn- 
vnot kai ras ¢v TH) oTOG Tov EXevOepiou Aws xabedAciv donidas. Harpocrat. 
5.U. "EdevOepios Zevs' 6 3 Aiduyds ghnow duapravew tov pyropa (‘Yrepidny) 
€xAnOn yap édevOepios bia 7d rev Mydixa@v aradAaynvas tovs "AOnvaiovs’ Gri dé 
enty€ypantat pév Swrnp, dvopaterar b€ wal AevOepios, Snroi Kai Mevavdpos. 
Hesych. s. v. "EAevOépios Zevs’ trav MySwv éxpuydvres (?) i8pvcavro rdv “EXev- 
Géprov Mia’ rovrov 8€ Emote kai Twripa hacv’ riwarar be Kat ev Zupaxovoas xai 
mapa Tapavrivots xai év [Xareais cai év Kapias (|, Kaptas): cf. Schol. 
Plato in Eryx. 392 a (who quotes from the same source as Hesychius, 
reading ¢v Kapia). Schol. Aristoph. P/u/. 1176 é&v dares Mid owrhpa 
ripaow, évOa xai cwrnpos Aids dorw lepdv’ rov abrév 8€ Evior Kai eevOepidv 
gaot. C.J. A. 2, 17 (containing the terms of alliance of the second 
Attic confederacy), 1. 63 ro Wadiopa rdde 6 ypapnpareds 6 ris Bovadns 
dvaypaydre év orndy Aivy Kai xatabérw mapa tov Aia tov ‘EdevOépiov : 
cf. 74. 1. g and 26. 
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f In Laconia: Rochl, Jaser. Grace. Ant. 49a add. Asolxéra Aiwdev- 
bepiw: Le Bas-Foucart, 189 Zavi "EdevOepiy ’Avraveivr Swrqp (vide Wide, 
Lakonische Kulte, 5. 4 and 17). 

& At Olymus in Caria: iepéa Arde EAevOepiov, inscription in Afi#7. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375- 

2a Zeus ‘EAAamos: Herod. g. 7, 4 mpeis 8¢ Ala re ‘EAAnnov aldeoOevres 
kai thy ‘EAAdda Seivdy morevpevos mpodotvas ob xarawéoaper, 

b In Aegina: Pind. Wem. 5. 15 tdv mor’ efavdpdy re wai vavoixdvray 
6éocavto nap Bwydy marépos “EAdaviov ordyres. Aeginetan inscription, 
C. J. Gr. 2138 b Act MavedAnvig (? first century B. c.). 


c¢ At Athens: Paus. 1. 18, 9 ’Adpsavos 8€ xateoxevararo xai dAda ’Abn- 
vaiows vadv “Hpas Kal Avds TavedAnviov, 


d At Syracuse: Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins, 11. 25. 


"8S Zeus ‘Opordos: Suidas, s.v. év OnBais nai ev darais wdédeor Bowwri- 
ais kal év Gevcadig..,."lorpos 8) ev ty WS THs Svvaywyns bid 7d map’ 
Alodetot 7d Spovontixdy Kai eipnuixdv Suorov AéyerOar, “Ears 8€ cai Anunrnp 
‘Oporwia ¢v OnBas: cf. inscription from Assos, C. 7. Gr. 3569 Kaicaps 
ZeBaor@ . . . 6 lepevs rod Ards Tov ‘Opoveov. 

18 Zeus Idvdnuos, at Athens: C. 7. A. 3. 7, mutilated inscription of 
the time of Hadrian, mentioning a Aids Mavdjpou iepdy, At Synnada 
in Phrygia: ZEYC NANAHMOC on coin of the Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 569. 

89 Zeus 'Emxoivos: Hesych. s. v. Zets év Zadapin. 


Local titles from cities or districts, 


‘6a Zeus 'ASperrnvés: from Abrettene, a district of Mysia, Strabo, 
574- 

b Zeus “Actos: Steph. Byz. s.v. "Acos, woAlywov Kparns ., . 6 Zevs éxei 
riparat Kat "Aciou Ards lepdv apxatdraroy. 


¢ Zeus Batroxaxevs, from Baetocaece, a village near Apamea in Syria : 
C. I. Gr. 4474: in letter of King Antiochus, mpocevex@évros pos mepi 
ris évepye[a]s Oe[od dyiov A lids Barroxaix(éws) éxpi[O|n cvyxwpnOqva aire 
eis Gnavra tov xpévov, [ép’ H|y» xai 7 Bivalp lis rod Geod xar[ € |pxeras, Kopny 
Thy Bairoxai{ xnvav |. 

d Zeus Bévwos,? from Benna, a city in Thrace: C. /. Gr. 3157 1 
imép ths Avroxpdropos Nepova Tpaiavod Kaivapos ZeBacrov veixns Aut Bevvio 
Mnvopans .. . Bwpov dvérrnoay trép Bevveaconvay, 

© Zeus Aodixjvos : inscription of Roman period in Comm. Arch. Com. 
d. Roma, 1885, p. 135: cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. 
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f Zeus "Exados, at the deme Hekale near Marathon: Plut. Zhes. 14 
€6vov yap “Exadnotov of mépi€ Bio. oundvres “Exdd@ Ati. 
& Zeus ‘Edevoinos: Hesych, s.v. Zevs "EX. rap" “Iwan. 


b Zeus Evpwpers: on coins of Euromus near Mylasa, Head, /is/. 
Num. p. 525. 

i Zeus "Idaios "Iktéwy: on coins of Ilium and Scepsis of Imperial 
period, Head, Hist. Num. pp. 473, 474- 


k Zeus KeAawevs at Apamea: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 309 9 Bovd} 
cai 6 dnpos éreiunoay TiBépov KAavdsov . . . iepea dia Biov Atos KeAaweas : 
cf. Head, Hist, Num. p. 558. 


1 Zeus Kpaywnvds: on inscription from Mysia, Mii. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1889, p. go. 


m Zeus Kdpws: vide **x and", 


n Zeus Kpoxearns: Paus. 3. 21, 4 "Emi Oddaccay kai és Tuéwv xaraSaivovri 
€art Aaxedatpovions  Koun,.. (Kpoxeai),.. Geav 8¢ aird&t mpd piv ris 
xopns Atos Kpoxeara AiGov peév weroiunpevoy Gyakpa éarnxe. 

© Zeus Kuvadevs, from Cynaetha in Arcadia: Schol. Lycophr. 400: 
Paus. 5. 22, 1. 

P Zeus Kepvpos, ? from district near Halicarnassus : Tzetz. Lycophr. 
459 Kepupos 6 Zeds ev “AXxapvaoos typara: vide Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, 
p- 174: 1887, p. 385. 

4 Zeus Aapioaios or Aapioets at Argos: Paus. 2. 24, 1 thy 8€ dxpdémodw 
Adpioay pév xadovow . .. § 3 "En’ dxpa b8€ dori rH Aapion Aws émixknow 
Aapioaiov vads, oix Exwv Spoor, 1d 8é dyadpa EvAov menoimpevov. Strabo, 
440 wal ev ry ‘Arrixn 3€ €or Adpioa’ Kai tay TpadrAcewr bi¢youva Kaun 
tpidxovta oradious . .. laws dé nai 6 Aapiows Zevs éxeiOev enwvdpaora, 
Steph. Byz. Adpioa modes ¢ ... wal 6 modirns Aapioaivs Kai Aapioeds 
Zevs. Cf. Zeus Aapaows at Tralles; vide ™ 4, 


F Zeus Aaodixevs on coins of Imperial period of the Phrygian Lao- 
dicea, and other cities of Phrygia, Head, //#s/. Num. p. 566, &c. 

® Zeus Avdiws on coins of Sardes and Cidramus of Imperial period : 
tb. PP. 523, 553: 

t Zeus Maderaios at Malea: Steph. Byz. s.v. Madéa. 

u Zeus Méyworos of Iasos: C. 7. Gr. 2671: cf. Zeus “Apews on coins 


of Iasos, Head, Hrs. Num. p. 528: inscription on altar in Oxford, 
Aids AaBpaiv8ou xai Aids peyiorov, from Aphrodisias in Caria, C. /. Gr. 


2750. 
¥ Zeus Meoouneevs : Steph, Byz. Meocanéas’ xwpiov Aaxwvexis’ 10 ¢Ovixdy 
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Meooanecis’ ovrw yap 6 Zevs éxei ryarat. Oedwopmos mevrnxoore eddy. 
cf. Paus. 3. 20, 3. 


w Zeus Neves: Paus. 2. 15, 2 €v 8€ adry (rH Nepea) Nepeiov re Ards 
vads €or Beas afios . . . Ovovar 8€ "Apycios r@ Aut kal ev rH Neweg kal Nepeiov 
Aids lepéa aipodvrat, xai 37 cal 8pdpou mporwéagw ayava avdpdow wmdopevors 
Nepeiwy rravyyiper trav xemepwav. Jd. 2. 20, 3 in Argos: Nepeiou Adds 
éarw lepdv, @yadya dpbdv xadxovv, réxvn Avoinmov. Jd. 4. 27, 6 ’Apyetos de 
th te “Hpg rp 'Apyeig xal Nepeip Adi €Ovov (at the restoration of Messene) : 
ef. C. Z. Gr. 1123. In Locris: Thuc. 3. 96 iepdv rod Aids rov Nepeiov. 
In Caria: inscr. Aft. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 261 lepéws Ards 


Nepeiov. 


x Zeus ’Ocoyas AaBpavvdnvés at Mylasa in Caria: Strabo, 659 gover 
3 of Mudageis iepa d00 rod Aids, rod Te "OgwyHa Kadoupevov Kat AaSpavrdnvoi, 
rd pev ev tH mode, Ta bE AdSpavvda copy cory ev re Oper... evraida vews 
€arw dpxaios cal Edavoy Aws Erpariov. tiarat iwd tay KUKA@ Kal id Tae 
MuAactwy, 686s re €orpwras oxeddv tt kal éfnxovra otadiwy pexpt THS méAEws 
iepa xadoupévn, 8: fs mopmocrodciras ra lepa... Taira pev ovv iia ris 
médews, tpiroy 8€ é¢aorw iepdvy rod Kapiov Ads, xowdy dmavrav Kapay, ob 
péreott kai Avdois cai Mugois ws ddeAgois, C. 7. Gr. 2691 8, inscription 
in the time of Mausolus, mentioning the lepdv rod Aids tod AapBpaivdou 
at Mylasa. C. 7. Gr. 2693, inscription from Mylasa first century 
B.C.? Ads "Oooya: cf. 2700. Zeus AaSpavydns: inscription from 
Olymos in Caria, Afitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375. Zeus AaBpavdevs, 
Thiasos and temple in the Peiraeus: inscription beginning of third 
century B.c. Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 399. C. 7. A. li. 613. 


¥Y Zeus MeArmds: from Peltae in Phrygia, on coins of first century 
B.C., Head, Hist. Num. p. 567: cf. C. 2. Gr. 3568 f,? third century s.c., 
€v t@ iep@ tov Aids rod MeArqvov. 


Zeus Xpvoawp or Xpveaope’s: Strabo, 660 Erparovixea 8 éori xarot- 
xia Maxeddvav . . . eyyis 8€ ris wédews Td TOU Xpucaopéews Ards Kowdy drdyrey 
Kapa, eis & ovviact Oicovres kai Bovrevedpevas mepi ray coway’ Kadeirat dé 
7d avoTnpa aitav Xpvoaoptwy ocuverrnxds ek Kapav... Kal Srparovxeis d¢ 
Tov gvoTnparos peréyovaw, odx dvres tod Kapixod yévous. C. 7, Gr. 2720, 
inscription from Stratonicea of Roman period, mentioning the iepeds 
Aids Xpvoaopiov, Paus. 5. 21, 10 ra 8€ madaidrepa | re xopa Kai H mdds 
€xadsiro Xpvaaopis. In Iasos: Rev. d. Etudes Grecques, 1893, p. 167, 
inscription mentioning a erepaynpdpos rod Xpvadopos. 


aa Zeus Uramos: from Pitane in Aeolis, inscription in Smyrna, 
BiSdi08, Kai Move, 1873, p. 142. 
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bb Zeus Zadapinos: on Cypriot coins of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 627. 


ce Zeus Zorvuevs: on late coins of the Pisidian Termessus, #4. p. 
594: cf. C. Z. Gr. 4366k. 


dd Zeus Tdpows = Baaltars on coins of Tarsus of Imperial period, 
Head, 74. p. 617. 


ee Zeus ’Ev Otnvdgos at Venasae in Cappadocia: Strabo, 537 ¢v 8¢ 
TH Mopipnvy 1d lepdv rov €v Oinvdcos Ards iepodovdwy Karoixiay Eywv Tproyxs- 
Aiwy oyxeddy rt wal yopav lepdy eixdprov. 


st Zeus Baowevs *at Lebadea : Paus. 9. 39, 4-5 (€v r@ ddoet Tpopw- 
viov) Aws Bacihéws vads,.. Over... 5 xaTidy aitg re ro Tpopavig ... Kai 
Ad énixAnow Baowei, cal "Hpa re ‘Hvidyn. 


b At Erythrae: Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107 Zwobéns . . . & lepeds rod 
Aws rov Bacihéws wai ‘Hpaxdéous Kaddavixov, Sit xal ‘Hpaxdei. 


© At Paros: C. 7. Gr. 2385 6 iepeds rod Awds rod Bacidéws wal ‘Hpa- 
xXéous, third century B.c. 


d Arrian, 3. 5, Alexander at Memphis, Ove: r@ Ad r@ Baordet. Dio 
Chrys. 1, p. 9 (Dind.) Zeds pdvos Oeav marip cal Bacideds érovopdferat cai 
TloAcevs. 


188 Zeus Meddixtos Sat Athens: Thuc. 1. 126 éori cai "A@nvaiois Aidova 
& xadeirar, Aids dopri) MeAtylov peyiotn f£@ ris médews, ev 7} mavdnyed Ovover 
wodXol ody lepeia GAG Bipara émywpa. Schol. Lucian, ‘Ixapoper. 24 Audora, 
€oprh fv émeréhouvy pera riwos orvyvdrntos, Ovovres ev airy Ad pedixio. 
Schol. Aristoph. Wud, 408 éopri) Mesyiov Aids" ayeras b€ pnvds *AvOeatn- 
pidvos  POivovros. *AmodAAdmos be 6 "Ayapveds ra Avacta diaxpives ard ris rot 
Mewtyiov éopris. Xen. Anad. 7. 8, 3 6 8€ elwev, "Eprddiws yap co é Zevs 
6 Mediyids dors, xai éemnpero el fbn Oiceev, Somep oixor, én, clwdew eye 
ipiv Oveobas wai ddoxauteiv ... 7H 8¢ torepaig 6 Zevopav ... €Overo kal 
@roxavte: xolpovs te marpip vdum Kal exaddepe. Lucian, Xapidqu. 1 
"Avdpoxdéous ra éemivixia reOuxdros “Epp, dre 87 BiSdiov avayvots evixnoev ev 
Awagios. Luc. ‘Ikapopev. 24 npora (6 Zeis)... 80 hw are éAXeitrotev 


’AOnvaine ta Aidota rocovrav érav, C.J. A. 1. 4 LIXIOL Jb. 2. 
1578 ‘Hdiormvy Ad Miasxio, ‘in parte inferiore lapidis imago ser- 
pentis sculpta fuit.’ Cf 2. 1579-1583. /6. 1585 ‘HAim wal Ad 
Medtyio Mappla, Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 49 Kpt]roBdrn Adi Medsxig. 
Paus. 1. 37, 4 AsaBaor 8€ rdov Kngiodv Bapds éorw dpyaios Medtyiov 
Ads’ émi rovr@ Onaeis brd rav droydvwv trav Surddov xabapoiov érvye Anoras 
Kai GAdovs dmoxreivas kai Simvy ra mpds UirOews ovyyeq. Plutarch, De 
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Cohib. Tra 9. p. 458 Awd xai rav Oedv rdv Bacdéa perlyiov, "A@nvain d€ 
paimaxtny, ofzat, xadovor: Cf. Hesych. s.v. Matpuderns’ Medixtos xai Kabap- 
aos, Suidas, 1.1, p. 1404 Ards xqdsov od rd lepeiov Adi réOurat’ Biovar de 
T@ Mechtyi xai tO Krocio (? ‘Ikecig), xpavrat 8 abrois of re Zxippodopiwy 
THY wopmhy orédAdovres, kai 6 Aqdovyos ev "EXevoin cat GAdou rivés mpds Tavs 
caGappous, trocropyurres avra Trois moot tay évayav. Eustath. p. 1935, 8 
Aiov exddouv k@diov lepeiov rvOévros Add MeiAiyip év rois xadappois POivovros 
Matpaxrnptavos Gre ffyero Tra wopmaia Kal xabappay éxBodral és rovs rpiddous 
éyevovro. C. 1, A. 3. 77 Matpaxrnpidvos Ad Tewpy@ « wéravov. Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 392 Ad MeAyioxal ’Evodia cai rode, Harpocrat. 
S$. 0. Mapaxrnpiov, 6 < ppv wap’ AOnvatas . . . ovdpacrat dd Aids paimaxrov, 
paiwaxrns 8 eoriv 6 évOovowwdns cat rapaxrixds, 

Ocol Me:Aixeor at Myonia in Locris: Paus. ro. 38, 8 dAcos cal Bopds 
Gea Medtyiov ori’ vuxrepwai b€ al 6vaia Geois rois Medtxios eigi, xai 
dvah@om ra kpéa aité&t mp fj PALov émurxeiv vouifovat. 

> In Sicyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 ors Zeds MeiAiytos cat “Aprepus dvopaCopern 
larpoa, abv réxvp merrompéva ovdeuia’ mupapids 8€ 6 Medixwos, 7 8€ xiovi 
éorw eixarpern. 

e At Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 1 @yadyd dort xaOnpevor Atos Medixlou, AiBou 
Aevxod, Moducdeirou 8€ Epyov , . . Varepor b€ GAda re exnyayovro xabipaow ws 
émi aipare éupudio cal dyadpa aveOnxav Methixiou Ards. 

d At Orchomenos: C. /. Gr. 1568, Inscr. Graec. Septentr. vol. 1. 
3169 d& modus Ait Medeyiv (third century B.C.). 

e At Chalcis: C. J. Gr. 2150, doubtful inscr. 


f At Andros: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 9 votive inscription, 
Ads MeAryiov, 


& In Chios: inscr. Aws Maixiov Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath, 1888, p. 223. 


h (?) At Alaesa in Sicily: C. Z, Gr. 5594, inscription of pre-Roman 
period mentioning 16 Meauxiciov. 


89a Zeus Tywpdés in Cyprus: Clem. Alex. Profrept. P. 33 obxi perros 
Zevs haraxpds ev “Apyet tinwpds S€ GAXos ev Kumpy reripnoov ; 

40a Pollux 1. 24 Geol Avoror xaOdpows dyrirar Hvkior . . . madapvaior 
mpoorporaiot, 

b Pherecydes: Miill. Frag. Hist, 114 a 6 Zeds 8é Ixéotos kai "AXdoropos 
kadeirat: Cf. 103 Avoca b€ évérece rq "IEiove bua rodro (the murder of his 
father-in-law) xai oddels adriv 7Oekev dyvica obre Gedy ore avOporwr 
Ilpa@ros yap éupvdcov av8pa dréxrewev, *EXenoas 8€ avrév 6 Zevs dyvifer. 

© Aesch. Lum. 441 cepvds mpocixrap év rpdmas ‘Ifiovos: Lb, 710 
mpwroxrdvac. mpoorporais "lfiovos, 
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d Apollod. 2. 1, 5 xai adras (ras Aavaot Ovyarépas) éxdOgpav *AOnva re Kai 
“Epps Atos xeAevoarros. 

41 Zeus Sufios ® at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 2 mpd 8¢ abrod memoinra Awe 
@utiou Bapos, cal mAnoiov ‘Yrepuynotpas prnua 'Audiapaov pyrpds, rd b€ 
érepow ‘Yneppynotpas ths Aavaod. Jd. 3. 17, 9 (riv maida ro dewaxy maie),.. 
rovro Td ayos ovx éLeyévero amoduyeivy Maveavia, xabdpoia mavroia xai ixecias 
3eLapeve Ards dufiov (? at Sparta or in North Greece). 


b In Thessaly: Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1147 dvgwov 8¢ rdv Aia of Geoaadoi 
€heyov, Frot Gre emi rou Aevxadiwvos xataxAvopod xarépvyov cis avrov fh dia To 
rov pitoyv xaradvyeiv els airdv. Jb. 4. 699 buss peév Zeds 6 BonOay rois 
Guyer. 

¢ On Parnassus: Apollod. 1. 7, 5 Aevxadiov 8. . . r@ Dapvaced mpoc- 
ioxet, xaxei Tov GuBpey mairav aBdvrav, éxBas Over Act Sugip: zd. 1.9, 6 6 dé 
(®pitos) rov xpvodpaddov xpidby Aut Ova dvgig. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 1150. 


428 Zeus KaOdpows at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 8 Kaupoiov Aws xai 
Nixns (Bopds), cat abbis Aids éravupiay XGoviov, 


b Herod. 1. 44 6 8€ Kpoicos, ro Oavdre rov madés cuvrerapaypévos, paddy 
rt edewodoyeero, Ort pay dnéxrewe tov airés dvou éxaOnpe’ mepinpextéwy 8€ Tr] 
auppopy Sevas, exdree pév Dia Kabaparov. 

¢ Apoll. Rhod. 4. 698: 

TH Kat OmiLopevn Zyvds eu “Ixeciow, 
és péya pév core, peya 8 avdpoddvacw dpryer, 
pé(e Ounrodinvy, oin 1’ drodvpaivorra 
vmdneis ixérat, dr’ ééorion avridoow 
mpata wey atpértoio AuTHpwv Hye ovoio 
rewapern kabumepbe ovds texos, fs ére patot 
mAnavpoy Aoxins éx vndvos .. . 

xabdpatov a@ykadéovea 
Zhva madapvaiwy ripnopoy ixeoidwr, 

d@ Pollux, 8. 142 rpeis Beovs dpvivar xedever TéAwv, ixéorov xabdporov 
é£axeothpa, 

M8a Zeus ‘Inéowos: at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 9 Aaxedatpdnor . . . Saipova 
rtpaow ’Endarny, rd emi Tlavoavia rot ‘Ixeciov pnvipa amotpérew rov "Em- 
8arnv Aéyorres rovrov, Roehl, /. G. A. 49a: inscription at Sparta 
ATIAIBOIA = Adi ixera. 

b Od, 13. 213: 

Zevs ateas rigmro ixernowos, ds re Kai dAdovs 
avOpwrous épopa cal rivura, ds tis dydprp. 
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Cohib. Tra 9. p. 458 Ad nai rav Oedv rév Baoihéa pecrixeov, "AOnvain 8€ 
paimdxtny, oluat, xadovor: cf. Hesych. s.v. Maupadxrns’ Medixtos rai Kadap- 
otos. Suidas, 1.1, p. 1404 Ards xqpdsov" od rd iepeiov Ad réurat’ Oioves d¢ 
TG Methtxio xal rH Krocip (? ‘Ixecig), xypa@vrat 8 airois of re Exippohopiwr 
THY moprny oreddAovres, cal 6 Agdodyos év "EXevoive xal GAdoe tives mpds rovs 
xaOappous, Uroaropyurres avTa Trois moot tev évayav, Eustath. p. 1935, 8 
Aiov éxddouy x@diov iepeiou rudevros Add Medixip év rois kabappois POivovros 
Matpaxrnpiavos ore fyero Ta wopmaia Kai nabappay éxBoral és rovs rpiddous 
éyévovro. C. 1. A. 3. 77 Matpaxrnpi@vos Ad Tewpy@ « wéravov, Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 392 Ait MeAyi@xai "Evodia cal rede. Harpocrat. 
$. 0. Mayaxrnpiorv, 6 € pi wap’ "AOnvaias . . . @vduacrat amd Ads paysaxrou, 
paiaxtys 8 €oriv 6 evOovowdns Kai rapaxrixds, 

Geol MeAiyior at Myonia in Locris: Paus. 10. 38, 8 dAcos cal Bapds 
Geav Medtxiwy éori* vucrepwai 8€ al Ovoia Geois rois Medtxios eal, wai 
dvahooa ta xpéa aité&t mpv fh WAtov émiryxeiv vouifovat. 

b In Sicyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 fore Zeds MeiXixtos al “Aprepus dvopalopern 
Ilarpoa, ody réxvn memompéva ovdenig’ mupapids 8€ 6 Medixwos, 9 8€ xiovi 
éorw elxacpern. 

¢ At Argos: Paus. 2. 20, I @yadyua €or radnpevov Aros Meiduxlov, Aibov 
AevKod, ModuxAcirou b€ Epyov . . . Uarepov b€ GAda re éemnyayovro Kabdpaia ws 
emi aivare eubudi@ Kal dyakpa aveOnxav Medcyiov Acds. 

d At Orchomenos: C. /. Gr. 1568, Inscr. Graec. Septentr. vol. 1. 
3169 & mods Add MecAtyiv (third century B.c.). 

e At Chalcis: C. 7. Gr. 2150, doubtful inser. 


f At Andros: Ait. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 9 votive inscription, 
Ads MeAuyiov. 


8 In Chios: inscr. Aws MiArxtov Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath, 1888, p. 223. 


h (?) At Alaesa in Sicily: C. Z. Gr. 5594, inscription of pre-Roman 
period mentioning ro MesArxeeiov, 


9a Zeus Tiwwpds in Cyprus: Clem. Alex. Profrept. P. 33 odxi pevros 
Zevs hadaxpos év"Apyet rinwpds é GAdos ev Kimpy reripnodor ; 

40a Pollux 1. 24 Oeoi Avowos xabdpowr dyviras Pdr . . . wadapvaios 
mpooTporaint. 

b Pherecydes: Mill. Frag. Hist, 114 a 6 Zeds 8€ “Ixéawos wal "AXdoropos 
xadeirat: Cf, 103 Avooa 8€ evéerece rH “Iéiovt ba rovro (the murder of his 
father-in-law) xat ov8eis airoy GOedev dyvioa otre Oeav obre dvOparwr 
Ilp&ros yap éupidov dvdpa dréxrewev, "EXenoas 8€ avrov 6 Zevs dyvie, 

© Aesch. Eum. 441 cepvds mpocixrwp év rpémos “Igiovos: Jb, 710 
mpwtoxrdévoiat mpoorporuis "1giovos, 
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d Apollod. 2. 1, 5 xai airas (ras Aavaod Ovyarépas) éxdOypav "AOnra re Kai 
*‘Epyis Ads xeAevoavros. 

41 Zeus bigios ® at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 2 mpd 8€ avrov memoinra Aus 
Svéiov Bwpds, xal mAnoiov ‘Yreppynorpas pyjpa ‘Apdiapdov pytpds, ro d¢ 
Erepov ‘Ynepprnotpas ths Aavaod. Jd. 3. 17, 9 (rHv maida Te axwdxy maie)... 
rouro TO dyos ovk éfeyévero amoduyeiv Navaavia, kabdpowa wavtoia xai ixecias 
Setapérm Atos bugiov (? at Sparta or in North Greece). 


b In Thessaly: Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1147 v§sov 8€ rdv Aia of Geaaadoi 
Zreyou, Frou Ere éwi rod Aevxadiwvos xataxuopod xarépvyor eis adrov f dua ro 
rév bpitoy xarapvyeiv eis airdv. Lb. 4. 699 dugios pév Zeds 6 BonBav rois 
vyact, 

¢ On Parnassus: Apollod. 1. 7, 5 Aevxadiov 8€ . . . r@ Dapvacag mpoo- 
iret, xdxei TOY SuSpov mairay AaBovraw, éxSds Bier Avi Svgip: rd. 1.9, 6 6 de 
(@pigos) rdv xpvodpaddov Kpiby Aut Over Sufiq. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 1150. 


42a Zeus Kabdpows at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 8 Kaéapoiov Aws rai 
Nixns (Boyds), xai abis Avds érovupiay XBoviov, 


b Herod. 1. 44 6 8¢ Kpoices, ro Oavdre Tov madés cuvrerapaypévos, padrdv 
rt Bevodoyéero, Gre pay dnextewe roy adrds ddvov exdOnpe’ mepinpextéwy be rH 
avppopy dewas, exddec pév Aia Kabdparoy. 

¢ Apoll. Rhod. 4. 698 : 

r@ xai dmiLopévn Zyvos Oéusw ‘Ixeciow, 
bs péya pev xoréa, peya 8 avdpopdvoow apiyyes, 
péle Ounmodiny, oin tr’ amodvpaivovra 
yndneis ixérat, Gr’ épeatin avtidwow 
mpara pév atpérrow utnpwv Hye pdvoro 
rewapevn xabineple avds téxos, fis ert pafol 
mAnuvpov Aoxins ex vyndvos .. . 

cabdpowov dyxahéovea 
Ziva mwadapvaiwy tiwnopoy ikeawdov. 

d Pollux, 8. 142 tpeis Ocods dpvivar xedeves Prov, ixécwv xabaporov 
é£axeatnpa. 

“3a Zeus ‘Ixéows: at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 9 Aaxedapdvun .. . daipova 
ripaow "Emdarny, 1d émi Maveavig roi ‘Ikeciov pyyipa dmotpérew tov "Em- 
Bary Acyorres rovrov. Roehl, J. G. A. 49 A: inscription at Sparta 
ATIAIBOIA = aii ixéra. 

b Od. 13. 213: 

Zevs ogeas tivaro ixerjatos, Os re Kai dddovs 
avOpwmous éopG xal rivura, ds tes dydpry. 
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péves rot Znvos ixriov «dros 
dvorapabedxtos mabovros oixrois. 
Lb. 413: unr ev Ocav edpacw &3' iBpupévas 
éxdovres Uuas tov mavadeOpov Oeav 
Bapiv civowov Onodpec@ addoropa, 
bs ot8 ev “Aidov rav Bavdvr’ édevOepoi, 
Ib. 479: avayxn Znvds aideioba Kérov 
ixrnpos* tyioros yap év Bporois pdBos. 
“4 Zeus ’Amorpénaos with Athene drorpomaia at Erythrae: inscription 
of third century s.c. at Smyrna Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115. Epidaurus: 
Cavvadias Lpidaure 119. 


45 Zeus Iady, Hesych. s. v. Zevs’ riyara: év ‘Pddy. 

46 Zeus ’Emtxovpws: on coins of Alabanda, Imperial period: Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 519. 

MT Zeus “Opxos * at Olympia: Paus. 5. 24, 9 4 8€ év r@ Bovdeurnpip 
navrwv énédca aydApara Ads pddiota és Exmingw adikwy avBpav weroinrat, 
émixAnots pev “Opxids éorw aire, tye b€ ev Exarépa Kepavvdv yerpi. 

b At Tyana: Aristot. p. 845 A¢yerat wepi ra Téava vdwp elvat ‘Opxiou Ards. 

© Soph. Oed. Col. 1767 x@ mavr’ diwy Aids dpros. 


M8 7b, 1382 Aixn avvedpos Znvds dpyaios vdpos. Aesch. Choeph. 950 
Aixn dws xépa. Arist. De Afundo sub fin. rG@ 8€ (Zyvi) aei cuvérera 
dixn. Soph. Frag. 767 xpvoj paxédAn Znyvis ekavacrpépy (Aixn), 
Archilochus, Frag. 88 Bergk & Zev, marep Zed, cov pév ovpavod xpdros, 
ot & py én’ avOparav spas, Aewpya cai Gepeorad, coi bé Onpiwy UApts 
re xal Sixn pede. Plut. ad princ. inerud, p. 781 6 Zeds obx Exea Thy Aixny 
ndpedpov GdX’ ards Aixn xai O¢us dori. Soph. Oed. Col, 1268: 

GAX’ fort yap nai Znvi ovvbaxos Opiver 
Aidds én’ Epyors maci, Kail mpds Goi, marep, 
napactabnre, 
Aesch. Suppl. 191: 
Aevxoorepeis 
ixrnpias, dydApar’ aiboiov Ards, 
Gepras Exovga dia yepar evovipor. 

“9a Zeus Zémos: Plut, De Lxil. 13 (p. 605) wai Zeviov Ards rypal woAAal 
cat peydda. Od. 14. 283: 

GAN’ dd xeivos Epuxe, Ards & awmi{ero phy 
fewiov, ds Te padtota veyeooara: Kaka épya, 
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b At Athens: C. J. A. 2. 475 Aséyonros rapias vavednpev cal éumdper 
Tav Pepdvray thy civodov rov Ais rov Zeviov (first century B.c.). C. 7. A. 
3- 199 inscription of late period on altar found on Acropolis: rovde 
Avxos cai, .. xar’ dvipov r@ feivwy épip@ Bapdv Eevro Ad. 

bb At Epidaurus: Cavwvadias Epidaure 99 Uvpopopnoas Aws Eeviov. 


¢ At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 11 €ors cai Zeds Eémos wai’ AOnva Zevia. Cf, 
Philostr. Vit. A poll. 4. 31 mepuoravres 8€ airdv (’AnoAdamov) of Aaxedatpdvios 
févov re mapa re Auk errovoivro. | 

4d In Rhodes: Acs feuagrai, Foucart, Assoc. Relig. pp. 108, 230, 
No. 48. Roman period. 


€ In Cyprus: Ov, Mef. 10. 224 Ante fores horum stabat Iovis 
hospitis ara. 


f Plut. Aral. 54 Alas ye phy b Pidermos od pepnrds Att Eevie Kai prriio 
Trijs dvoowupyias taurns tivew dverédece, 

& Plato, Laws, p. 729 E épnpos yap dv 6 févos éraipwy re cal ovyyevav 
fAeewdrepos avOpumors Kai Oeois. 6 Suvapevos obv Tipwpeiv paddrov Bonbei 
mpoOvysrepor” Suvarar b€ diadepdvrws 6 févios éxacrwv Saipwv kal Oeds ro 
evi ovverdpevor Ari. 


h Charondas mpooiyia vépev: Stobaeus, 44.c. 40 (vol. 2, p. 181 Meineke) 
£évov . . . eihnuws rai olxeiws mpoodeyerOat cai dmogreAew, peuynuevous Ards 
£eviov os mapa maaw idpupdvou xowod Obeod cai dvros émirxdérov didrofevias re 
cal caxvfevias, 


“ue Zeus Meroixwos: Bekk. Anecd. 1. 51 6 ind rév peroixwv ripapevos. 


1a Zeus didws at Athens: C. J. A. 2. 1330’Epamoral Aut didi aveBecav 
ép’ “Hynoiov dpxovros (B.C. 324-3), ON a seat in the theatre at Athens: 
C. I, A. 3. 285 lepéws Awds Sidiov: private dedications at Athens C. J. A. 
2. 1330, 1572, 1572 B (of fourth century B.c.). 

b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 4 rod mepiBddou 8¢ eat évris Diriov 
Aws vads, odvedeirou pév rov Apyeiou Tb ayadpa, Atoviow 8¢ eupepés’ xdOopvoi 
re yap trodnpard éotw aire, cai exer 1H xetpl Exmwpa, rh S€ érépa Oipaov, 
xdOnrar b€ deros emi rp Bipoy. 

¢ At Epidaurus: ZpA. Arch. 1883, p. 31 Aut Sudip LMvpows kar’ svap 
(late period). 

4 On coins of Pergamum of Imperial period: Head, Hist. Num. 
p- 464. 

© Pherecrates, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 2. p. 293 vy tav Pidtov: cf. 
Menander, 74. 4. 85. Diodorus, 23. 3. 543 16 yap mapactreiv edpev 6 Zevds 
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6 Didtos 6 trav Gedy péyioros duoduyoupéves, Dio Chrys. Or. 12 (Dind. 1, 
P- 237) Pirwos 8€ Kai “Eraipeios (Zeds érovopdterar) Sri mavras davOpmrous 
auvayes kai Bovderar pidous elvas dAAnAaS. 

82 Zeus ‘Eracpeios: * Hesych. s. v. ‘Eraipeios’ 6 Zeds év Kpnry: Athenae. 
p. 572 D from Hegesandros ri» rev éraipideiwy éopriy cvvrehovat Mayvnres* 
iaropovat 8€ mpwrov Idcova rév Algovos cuvayayovra Tods 'Apyovavras éraipei@ 
Aut Oioa Kal ryy éoprny érapidea mpogayopetoar’ Ovovor b€ Kai of Maxedévev 
Bacweis ra érapidea. 

b Herod, 1. 40: Diphilos, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 4. p. 384 “Eyxeov 
heathy, To Ovnrév mepixddumre r@ Oeq* mitt’ ravta yap map’ nuav Aus éraipeiou, 
warep, 

83 Zeus Motpayerns * at Olympia: Paus.5.15, 5 "Idvre 8¢ emi ray abeow 
Tov inmwy éott Bwopds, éxiypappa 38€ én’ aire Mowpayérg’ dia ody éoriv éni- 
cAnow elvar Awés, bs ra dvOparey older. 

b Near Akakesion in Arcadia: Paus. 8.37, 1 év r@ roiy@ Ad@ov Aevaod 
Tumos merotmpévor, Kal TO pev elow éweipyaopéevar Moipat cal Zevs énixAnow 
Motpayérns. 

¢ At Delphi: Paus. 10. 24. 4 év 8é rp vam . . . eorne. . . dydApata 
Moipav dvo" avti 8€ airay ris rpitns Zevs te Motpayérns cai Ardd\Awy adios 
mapéatnxe Motpayerns. 

d At Athens: C. 7. A. 1. 93 Ati Mowpayeérp (fragmentary inscription of 
fifth century B.c.). 


14 Zeus *Evaiowos: Hesych. s. v, "Ev Kopeveia, 

*% ‘Opdduros: epithet of Zeus and Hera at Camirus: Foucart in Rev. 
Arch. 1867, p. 31 lepeds Atds cai “Hpas ‘Qpodvr@v év Wovrepeia, inscription 
of Roman period. 

“6a Titles of doubtful meaning: Zeus 'AcBayaios: Strabo, 537 icpo- 
ovvn Aws "AcBapaiov (in Cappadocia). 

b Zeus Biddras: C. /. A. 2. 549, inscription belonging to Cretan 
city of Lyctus (? second century, B.c.) dpvtw . . . Tiva Biddray, 

¢ Zeus Bégios: on coins of Phrygian Hierapolis, Head, Hist. Num. 
P- 565; 

d Zeus IeAxavds or Fedxavds in Crete: Hesych. s.v. Zeds mapa Kpicip 


(? wap’ "Axpioig Or mapa Kpnoi), on coins of Phaestos, Ov. Auns/- 
Mythol. 1. p. 197, Miinztaf. 3. 3. 


© Zeus "Ekwudpevos: Hesych. s.v. Zeds €v Kupnyy (? referring to the 
festival holidays). 


* 
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f Zeus 'Empviris: Hesych. s.v. Zevs év Kpnrp. 


& Zeus ‘Epidjuos: Hesych. s.v. Zeds év Péde* (?) referring to Zeus of 
the popular assembly ; cf. Mdvdquos. 


h Zeus Aapdotos: on coins of Tralles, perhaps from a place called 
Larasa in the vicinity, Head, Ast. Num. p. 555 lepeds rod Ards rov 
Aapaciou, inscription from Tralles, Afri. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1886, p. 204. 


i Zeus Maggadarnvds in Lydia: C. J. Gr. 3438, 3439- 


k Zeus Movvirios in Crete: Cauer, Delect.? 117 “Opxos ‘Iepanvrviov* 
"Opviw ... Ziva Mowviriov xai“Hpav. At Olymos in Caria, inscription 
in Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375.- 


1 Zeus ‘Opxayaveirns: Inscr. BiBd108. kai Move. Zyipyns 1873, p. 71, 
23 ‘Emixrnros Od dpxapaveirn edyny. 


m Zeus Uernos: on coins of Dionysopolis in Phrygia of Imperial 
period, Head, Aits/. Num. p. 562. 


n Zeus Lroyevs at Sicyon: Bekk. Anecd. 2. 790 Yves xara 
udas éavtuis rdgavres nai dpiOunoavres Avos Eroryéws lepdoy Bpvcarro, 


© Zeus SvAddmos at Sparta: Plut. Lycurg. 6 pdvreav ee Achar 
xopioa (Avxovpyov)... hv pyrpavy cahoiow' “Exe 8€ ovrws’ Atos ZuAAaviov 
cal “A@nvas EvAdapias iepdv ipvcduevoy vdas puddgavra xai wBas wBag- 
GQvYTQ. « «+ 

P Zeus Yvpyderns: on coins of Tium on the Euxine of Imperial 
period, Head, Hist. Num. p. 444. 


a Zeus Taddaivs at Olus in Crete: Cauer, Delect*, 120 (inscription 
about arbitration between Latus Olus and Cnossus) 6¢uer ordday .. . 
év 3€’Odduts €v tq lap@ rw Znvds rH Taddaiov: cf. 121 'Opviw rav ‘Eoriav 
... kal rov Anya tov ’Ayopaiov Kai tov Anva tov Taddaiov. Cf, Taderirns at 
Sparta, Wide, Lakonische Kulle, p. 4. 


7a Worship of the twelve gods at Athens: Thuc. 6. 54 Meotorparos 
6 ‘Immiov rod tupavvevoavros vids ... ds rev bmdexa Oeav Bwpdv rov ev TH 
dyopa dpxywv dveOnxe. Xen. Hipparch. 3, 2 wai év rois Atovvains 8€ of 
xopnt mpomentyapi{ovra GAdois re Bevis Kai trois Badexa yopevorres. Herod, 
6. 108 ‘A€nvaiwy ipa rovetvrav rotors dadexa Oeoiot, ixérar ECdpevoe eri tov 
Bwpdv, éidocav odéas atrovs (of MAataées). Paus, 1. 3, 3 Erod b€ Emabew 
@xoddpnra: ypadas Exovea Beovs rovs 8a8ex1 xadovpevovs. Val. Max. 8. 12 
cum Athenis duodecim Deos pingeret (Euphranor). C. 7. A. 2.57% 
et£aoGat Tov xnpuxa,.. To Att to 'OAvpmig wai rh "AOnva 1 Modsadk wai rH 
Anunrpt cai ty Képy kai trois 8adexa Beois (just before the battle of Man- 
tinea). Jd. 3. 284 lepews 8adexa OeSv ON a seat in the theatre. Archaic 
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inscription from Salamis, C. J. A. 1. 420 rois dadexa Beois. Cf. C. Z. 
Gr. 452 Zarapinor reixos (?) rois dadexa Oeois ZdAwvos. 


b In Megara, in the temple of Artemis Soteira: Paus. 1. 40, 3 rar 
baidexa dvopalopevwr Oedw eoriv dydApara, épya elvar eyopeva Ipagirédovs. 


¢ At Delos, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 28. 
d At Thelpusa in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 25, 3 Oeav iepdv rav 8d8exa, 


¢ At Olympia: Pind. O7, 2. 50 6 8 ap’ év Tiog.. . Ards adios vids 
orabparo (dbeov Gdaos marpi peyiorm . . . Tysaoas mépov "AAdeod pera 
bmdex’ avaxrav Oedv. Cf. Ol. 5. 5. 


f In Aeolis near Myrina: Strabo, 622 'Axaidv Any, drov of Bwpol 
trav dwdexa Oeav: on Cape Lecton, Strabo, 605 Bepds trav dadexa Gedy 
SeixvuTa, xadodar 8 ’Ayapépvovos idpupa. 


& Near Ephesus: C. /. Gr. 3037 lepeds 8a8exa bedv (late period). 


bh In Xanthos: C. 7. Gr. 4269, (?) early fourth century B.c., oddeis 
mo Avxioy ornArny roavd’ avenxev 8adexa Bevis ayopas ¢v xabap@ Tepever, 
i On the Bosporus: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 534 é« 8€ réBev paxdperar dve- 


8exa dwunoavres Bwpdy Gros pyypin mépny Kal ed’ lepa Oévres: Hellanicus, 
Frag. 15 ddbexa GeGv Bewpdv idpvouro (Acvxadiwv). 


k In Crete, at Hierapytna: A/i#. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 275 "AmdA- 
Awu Acxatahdpw xai trois dwdexa Geois wai "AGavaia Wodsadk, 


1 At Leontini: Polyaen. 5. 5, 2 ¢av xparjowper ris médAews dadadas 
Bvcew trois dadexa Geois, 


8 Lucian, ‘Ikapopev. C. 24 hv ydp wore xpdvos, Gre cai pdvtis éddxouy 
avrois kal larpos cal mavra dws fv eyed (Zevs) ... €& ob B€ ev Aedqois pev 
*"And\Awy 1d pavreioy Kateornoaro, ev Tepydum b€ 1d larpeiov 6 "AoxAnmds, 
kai Td Bevdideov éyévero €v Oparn, cai rd "AvouBidcov év Alyint@ xai Td 
"Aptepiovoy ev ’Edéow, ent raira pév dravtes Odovor ... eue 3€ Sonep wapy- 
Bnyxdta ixavas reripnevar vopifovert, dv bia mevtre Gdwv érav Ovwow év 
*Odupria. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HERA. 


THE cult of Hera is less manifold and less spiritual than 
many other Greek cults, but possesses great historic interest. 
It can be traced in most parts of ancient Greece, and had the 
strongest hold upon the sites of the oldest civilization, Argos, 
Mycenae, and Sparta; we can find no trace of its impor- 
tation from without, no route along which it travelled into 
Greece; for in the islands, with the exception of Euboea 
and Samos where the legend connected the worship with 
Argos, it is nowhere prominent, nor does it appear to have had 
such vogue in Thessaly and along the northern shores as it had 
in Boeotia, Euboea, Attica, Sicyon, Corinth, and the Pelopon- 
nese!—*3, We may regard the cult then asa primeval heritage 
of the Greek peoples, or at least of the Achaean and Ionic 
tribes ; for its early and deep influence over these is attested 
by the antiquity and peculiar sanctity of the Argive and 
Samian worship. Whether it was alien to the Dorians in their 
primitive home, wherever that was, is impossible to decide; 
in the Peloponnese no doubt they found and adopted it, 
but they may have brought it with them to Cos and Crete, 
where we find traces of it. The Hera TeAywia of Rhodes, 
like the Spartan and Argive Hera, was probably pre-Dorian. 
And while her worship shows scarcely any hint of foreign 
or Oriental influence, it is also comparatively pure of savage 
rites and ideas—containing, for instance, certain allusions 
to primitive customs of marriage, but no native tradition of 
human sacrifice’. 

"Among the divinities to whom Hera, but the Egyptian goddess whom 
human sacrifice was or had been offered, he chooses to call Hera; De Adstin. 
Porphyry nowhere mentions the Greek 2. 55. 
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In the earliest period to which by record or monument 
we can get back Hera was worshipped as the wife of Zeus, 
and the goddess who protected the institution of marriage 
among men*. No doubt in her favourite sites her religion 
was so predominant that it cast other cults, even that 
of Zeus, into the shade; but in the myth and most ancient 
ritual of Plataea, Samos, and Argos, we can discover the 
recognition of the husband-god by her side. The antiquity 
of the lepds ydzos in many parts of Greece ? would by itself 
be sufficient proof of the very primitive conjunction of the 
two divinities; and there is no reason to say that the fairly 
frequent union of their cults of which we have record belongs 
in all cases to a Jater period. On Mount Arachnaion altars 
were erected to Zeus and Hera‘, at which men prayed for rain; 
and sacrifice was offered in Argos to Zeus Nemeios and Hera 
the Argive together*, At Lebadea’ Pausanias found the joint 
worship of ‘King-Zeus’ and Hera the ‘holder of the reins,’ 
a curious title that will be referred to later. In Crete the 
name of Hera is coupled with that of Zeus ‘the Cretan-born™’ 
in the formula of the public oath, at Cyprus she was wor- 
shipped with Zeus Polieus and Aphrodite *, and in Caria she 
is united in the inscriptions with Zeus Panamaros and Zeus 
BovAaios °. 

The worship of Hera, as it is presented to us in Homer 
and in the cults, has become divested of the physical meaning 
or symbolism, whatever that was, that may have formed the 
original groundwork of it. We have seen how various were the 
physical functions of Zeus, and we may in some sense call him 
a god of the sky; but we cannot award to Hera any par- 
ticular province of nature. Of course many departments have 
been claimed for her: for Dr. Schliemann and Herr Roscher 
she is obviously the moon—for M. Ploix ‘the double one,’ 
that is the twilight—for Empedocles and Welcker the earth “. 
What she may have been at the beginning of time is not our 
present concern: we have only to ask whether for historical 
Greece she was ever worshipped as the moon, or the air, 
or the earth, or some other physical element, function, or 

* See Appendix A at the end of the chapter and R. 1-11, 
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power. Now a review of the evidence leads to the conviction 
that the ordinary Greek did not think—although certain 
philosophers may have said—that Hera was the moon. She 
is not necessarily the moon because Homer calls her cow- 
faced or ox-eyed, and because Dr. Schliemann found some 
little cow-shaped dva@juara at Mycenae; nor because she 
protected marriage and aided or retarded childbirth, or 
because at Nemea she was on friendly terms with Selene®, 
or because occasionally she rode in a chariot. All this might 
have happened merely because she was the lawful wife of 
Zeus, and the cow was a prominent animal among her earliest 
tribe of worshippers. The torch, which in some doubtful 
representations a figure supposed to be Hera is carrying, 
might be the marriage-torch, and is not necessarily the symbol 
of the moon’s light; the crown of rays about her head on 
late coins of Chalcis®** is a rare and doubtful sign, proper 
to her as a celestial divinity; the goat sacrificed to her at 
Sparta and Corinth need have had no celestial significance’, 
but was probably the earthly food of a tribe who imputed 
to the goddess tastes like their own, and naively called her 
alyopayos *° °°4, The only arguments for the theory that 
she was the air are the false etymology * and the tradition 
that she was often angry with Zeus, and the air seems often 
angry in Grecce as elsewhere. 

But more serious and real is Welcker’s deca that 
she was originally an earth-goddess and that the Greeks 
themselves were at times aware of this™. It is well to 
notice the arguments that might be urged for this, 
apart from any attempt to give the etymology of the 
name. If she were an earth-goddess, we should suppose that 
she would be regarded at times as the giver of fruits and 
especially of corn. Now there is an interesting Argive legend 
which told of the king of the country who first yoked oxen 
to the plough and dedicated a temple to Hera ‘the goddess 
of the yoke,’ and who called the ears of corn ‘the flowers 
of Hera!**’. From whatever source the legend was taken, 


“ Miller, Frag. //ist. Graec. 2. p. 30. © Cf. Hesych. s. v. Obpavia aif. 
» Vide p, 211. 4 Griech. Gotterl. 1, pp. 362-370. 
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part of it seems genuine—namely, the statements that Hera 
was called Zev&idla in Argos, and that the ears of corn 
were called ‘the flowers of Hera.’ We gather also that in 
Argolis the cult-title of ‘ Euboea,’ the ‘goddess rich in oxen,’ 
was attached to her; for Pausanias declares that Euboea, 
Prosymna,and Acraea were nurses of Hera,and we know how 
apt was Greek legend to create new and separate personages 
out of mere epithets of a divinity detached from the proper 
name and then misunderstood. We know also that ‘Prosymna,’ 
‘the goddess to whom the hymn was raised,’ and ‘ Acraea,’ 
‘the goddess worshipped on the heights,’ were actually cult- 
titles of Hera in Argolis, and the latter was in vogue also in 
Corinth °°, 994, We may conclude then that ‘Euboea’ also 
designated Hera, and that the island itself, which was full of 
the legend of Zeus and Hera’s marriage and of Io her other 
form, received its name from the goddess worshipped there ™”. 
But this is not by itself sufficient proof that the goddess was 
worshipped as earth-goddess at Argos: these cults and legends 
allude to the beginnings of civilization and the introduction 
of corn-growing. Now Athene revealed the use of the olive 
to the Athenians and Zeus himself is called pcpios, but 
neither Athene nor Zeus are personifications of the earth, 
although the olive grows from the earth. It is an important 
principle to bear in mind for the interpretation of Greek or 
other myths, that all which a divinity does for its worshippers 
cannot always or need not be explained by reference to some 
single idea, physical or other, of that divinity: as a tribe 
advances in civilization it will impute its own discoveries to 
its patron god or goddess. And Hera was the tutelary 
deity of Argos. 

Again, we need not conclude that she was an earth-goddess 
because she had the epithet ’Av@efa, nor because flowers were 
especially used in her religious ceremonies at Sparta and 
we hear of female flower-bearers in her great temple near 
Argos. The flower was an occasional symbol of other god- 
desses and might be appropriate to a spring feast or marriage- 
rite: and certain flowers were sacred to her that possessed 
medicinal virtue with a view to offspring 13% *8, 
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We have to deal also with the myth that Hera was the mother 
of the earth-born Typhoeus, the last enemy that threatened 
Olympus, a monster who seems to have had some connexion 
with volcanoes and subterranean forces**. Now if this myth 
were ancient and genuine we should say that Hera was here 
regarded as the earth-goddess or chthonian power. But it does 
not seem at least to have been known to Hesiod, who makes 
the earth-goddess, Ge, the parent of Typhoeus: it is only 
recorded by the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo®, and 
by Stesichorus : in the former we hear that Hera, being jealous 
of the birth of Athene, resolved to emulate Zeus by producing 
a child independently, and after praying to the heaven and 
earth and the Titans to grant her an offspring that might be 
stronger than Zeus, she gave birth to Typhoeus—a creature 
‘like neither to the immortal gods nor to men.’ It may well 
be that Stesichorus borrowed this strange legend and brought 
it also into connexion with the birth of Athene, a theme 
_ which we know was celebrated in one of his poems. But can 
we account for the version in the Homeric hymn—a version 
which seems altogether inconsistent with the Olympian charac- 
ter of Hera—by saying that the poet supposes her to be the 
same as mother-earth? If so, it is a very inexplicable fact 
that this conception of Hera, which according even to Welcker 
had faded away from the religious consciousness, and of which 
Hesiod, who makes Ge the mother of the monster, seems 
ignorant, should have been rediscovered by the author of 
the hymn and by Stesichorus. 

But is there no other explanation? We cannot reject the 
eccentric myth simply because it is an obvious interpolation 
in the text where it occurs—for it is a genuine though a mis- 
placed fragment, and we have also the authority of Stesichorus. 
Now we see at once that the author of this passage in the 
hymn, so far from confusing Ge with Hera, is explicit in 
distinguishing them, for Hera herself makes appeal to the 
Earth. In their genealogies the poets sometimes seem capri- 
ciously to depart from the popular tradition, and we need 
not always suppose that they are in such cases putting on 

* Il. 350-354 
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record some primeval and half-buried idea or some foreign 
myth. 

It may be in this case that the poet gives this strange 
account of Typhoeus’ birth simply because of the part that 
Hera plays in the epic drama, because in fact of her hostility 
to Zeus which appears also in the singular legend of Briareus 
Aegaeon. We may compare with this the legend given by 
Hesiod that Hera cherished the Lernaean Hydra and the 
Nemean lion; to explain this we need not go back to any 
prehistoric conception of Hera the earth-goddess, the mother 
of monsters: the explanation may suffice that as Hera was 
hostile to Heracles, and these animals were destined to give 
him trouble, she was naturally thought to have been answer- 
able for their breeding. A slight touch of affinity between 
two ideas is enough for the constructiveness of the Greek 
mythic fancy. Again, in one of Sophron’s mimes Hera was 
made the mother of Hekate, who there appeared as a nether 
goddess under the name of “AyyeAos*; but the whole version 
is a naive burlesque, and proves nothing about Hera’s 
original character as an earth-goddess. In Pausanias’ 
account of Boeotia we hear of an archaic statue at Coronea, 
carved by Pythodorus of Thebes, showing Hera with the 
Sirens in her hand**. Now the Sirens are most commonly 
sepulchral symbols, emblems of the lower world, and called 
‘daughters of the earth’ by Euripides”; and if Hera were an 
earth-goddess, the Sirens would be thus naturally explained. 
But they also were regarded as the personifications of charm 
and attractiveness, and on the hand of Hera they may simply 
denote the fascination of married life. In the same sense, in 
later mythology * Hera is called the mother of the Charites, 
which is not a physical, but an ideal genealogy. 

Again, it is said by Welcker, and not without some show of 
probability, that in certain cults her primeval character as 
earth-goddess was vaguely remembered; especially in the 
solemn festival of the iepds yduos, prevalent from the most 
ancient times in very many parts of Greece. We have record 


® Schol. Theocr. 2, 12. » Hel. 167. 
© Cornutus 15. 
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direct or indirect of the ceremony, or of a myth that points to it, 
in Plataea, Euboea, Athens, Hermione, Argos, Arcadia, Samos, 
Crete, and in the Italian Falisci, and we may believe that it 
existed in other sites of the Hera-worship than these'®® 17, 5s, 
This iepos yduos of Zeus and Hera is supposed to be the personal 
expression of the marriage of earth and heaven in spring, 
‘when the tilth rejoices in the travail of the corn-ear. The 
Homeric description of the union of Zeus and Hera on Mount 
Ida is often interpreted as an echo of some ancient hymn that 
celebrated the mystery; and the cloud in which he shrouds him- 
self and the goddess, and the flowers that spring up beneath 
them, are regarded as obvious symbols of the spring ; while at 
Argos we have the legend of Zeus pursuing Hera in the form 
of a cuckoo, and the name of the mountain, Koxxvyioy, on 
which they were first united, to suggest that the bridal was in 
this land associated with the spring-time. It may well have 
been associated with it; but must we therefore say that the 
Argive lepos yduos was a mere impersonation of the spring 
union of earth and heaven? The cloud on the mountain-top 
might be a sign of the presence of the god, and the flowers 
on the mountain-side might be thought to betoken his nuptial 
rites; but did the people of Argos therefore of necessity 
believe that their Zeus and Hera were personal forms of the 
fertilizing cloud and the spring-earth, or was Jehovah a per- 
sonification of the cloud for the Jews, because ‘clouds and 
darkness were round about Him’? If this were the complete 
meaning of the tepds yduos at Argos it could scarcely have 
been so in Attica if the Attic month Gamelion, our January, 
took its name from the marriage of Zeus and Hera, as there are 
some grounds for supposing. Besides, in whatever countries 
the rites of the lepds yduos are described for us, we see no 
reference to the fertile growths of the year, but rather to the 
customs of human nuptials. In Samos® the custom was 
sanctioned—as it has been in many parts of Europe—of the 
betrothed pair having intercourse before marriage ; therefore 
the Samians boldly declared that Zeus had similar intercourse 
with Hera before wedlock: the Samian priestess at a yearly 
ceremony secretly made off with the idol of Hera and hid it 
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in a lonely place in the woods by the shore®, in the midst 
of a withy brake, where it was then re-discovered and cakes 
were set by its side, possibly as bridal offerings ®*: in all this 
we have an allusion to the secret abduction of the bride, and 
we see the anthropomorphism of a people who made the life 
of their god the mirror of their own. The whole island was 
consecrated to Hera, and, as far as we have record of the 
ritual, to Hera the bride of Zeus. ‘Bring wine and the 
Muses’ charmful lyre,’ sings a Samian poet, ‘that we may 
sing of the far-famed bride of Zeus, the mistress of our island.’ 
Its ancient name, indeed, had been Parthenia, but this was in 
the Carian period”, and was derived not from Hera Parthenos, 
but from the Parthenos or unmarried goddess, whose cult can 
be traced along the coast of Asia Minor to the Black Sea. 
After the Hellenic settlement, the legends and the rites 
seem almost exclusively to point to the marriage-goddess. 
Even the legend of the birth of Hera in the island under 
a withy-bush may have been suggested by the use of the 
withies in the annual ceremonial, when the goddess’s image 
was wrapped round in them as in a sort of bridal bed, and by 
the supposed medicinal value of the withy for women. After 
lying some time on its secluded osier-couch, the idol was 
purified and restored to the temple; the sacred marriage was 
supposed to have been complete. As the married goddess 
she became, in Samos as elsewhere, the divinity who protected 
marriage and birth, as we learn from a prayer in the Antho- 
logy: ‘OQ Hera, who guardest Samos and hast Imbrasos as 
thy portion, receive these birthday offerings at our hands '**.’ 
The Samian worship was connected by the legend with the 
Argive'?% *, 36; but in Argolis the functions of the goddess 
were more manifold, for Argos alone among the Greek com- 
munities, so far as we have record, recognized her in some sense 
as the foundress of its civilization, as the power who taught 
them to sow the land, and who for this and for other reasons 
was gratefully styled the Benefactress ; also as the goddess of 
“In the passage from Athenaeus tion d¢ayvi{eoGa: accepted by Meineke 


given R. 65°, the reading d@avi{ec@a: misses the point. 
should certainly be retained ; the correc- » Vide Artemis, R. 37. 
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religious song, to whom a special kind of melody was con- 
secrated, and who took one of her titles, Tpoovyvaia, from the 
hymns of praise addressed to her. The Argive festival in 
fact reflected more of the people’s life than any other of which 
we hear, except perhaps the Samian. In both there seems to 
have been some allusion to her as a goddess who aided her 
people’s warfare; for as in the Samian sacrifice the people 
marched in armed procession, so in the Argive we hear of 
the armed march and of the contest for the shield of Hera. 
As regards the nature of this, Schoemann® describes it 
as a contest of spearmen, who, running at full speed, threw 
their spears at a brazen shield that was hung up, the man who 
struck it down winning and bearing it as his trophy. This is 
somewhat more than we know; but we know that the feast of 
Hera at Argos, or ‘the feast of the hundred oxen,’ was also 
called the ‘brazen contest,’ or the ‘feast of the shield,’ and 
that the pride of the man who took down and won the shield 
passed into a proverb. The rest of the festival bore reference 
to the bride. In describing the rites of Falerii '®*, which were 
similar to the Argive, Dionysios of Halicarnassus speaks of 
the chaste maiden with the sacrificial vessels upon her head 
who began the sacrifice, and the choruses of maidens who 
celebrated the goddess in ancient songs of their land. The 
messenger in the Electra of Euripides summons her to the 
Argive festival, where ‘all the maidens are about to go in 
solemn order to the presence of Hera**.’ And we have scat- 
tered indications showing that the performance of the sacred 
marriage was a necessary part of the yearly ceremony at Argos 
as at Samos ; and by a probable combination of the various 
statements we may get the following outline of the ritual. A 
car drawn by white oxen conveyed the priestess from the city 
to the temple, probably to play the part of the vupdevrpia or 
attendant on the goddess at her nuptials, whose image was 
possibly borne in the car by her side. The actual solemnity 
may have taken place outside the temple, where a couch of 
Hera was seen by Pausanias, and the Aexépya mentioned by 
Hesychius as a sacrifice performed by the Argives to their 
® Griechische Alterthiimer, 2. p. 491. 
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goddess may have referred to the strewing the couch with twigs, 
before the puppet-image which was possibly the little wooden 
idol of the seated goddess from Tiryns was placed upon it ; 
for we gather from the lines in Theocritus about the tepds 
yapos '’* that the preparation of the marriage-bed was part of 
the rite. And some allusion was conveyed in this mystery-play 
to the perpetual renewal of the virginity of Hera**. Finally, 
the cult of Hera Eileithyia in Argos arose from the prevailing 
aspect of her as the goddess of wedlock *. In this vague record 
of the ritual there is little express reference to Zeus, but 
evidently he is implicitly associated with her, and it was pro- 
bably her union with him that gave her the title in Argos*! of 
‘Hera the queen*’, as the ‘King-Zeus’ was worshipped at 
Lebadea in conjunction with Hera ‘the charioteer,’ a strange 
epithet» that might be naturally explained if we suppose that 
there also the figure of Hera was borne in the chariot in some 
performance of the lepds ydyos 1°, 49°. 

If legend and some express statements of ancient writers 
are to be trusted, the cult and probably the ritual of Argos 
spread to other Greek communities and beyond the Greek 
world. Not only at Samos, but at Aegina also, Sparta, Locris, 
Alexandria, on the north shores of the Adriatic, on the 
south coast of Italy, and at Falerii we find traces of this 
worship ™ 505, 21, 62, 87,88, Probably the mystery-play was 
borrowed also. It is specially recorded that the Aeginetans 
brought with them from Argos the feast of the Hekatomboea, 
and the curious description preserved by Ovid of the rites 
of the Falisci suggests that there also the performance of 
the sacred marriage was part of the sacrifice’®*. The 
festival was celebrated by games, sacrifices, and a solemn 
procession. The image of Hera was borne, probably in 
a chariot drawn by white heifers, down ways that were 
hung and strewn with drapery, while flute-players followed 

® We hear of Hera BactAls or BaoiAcia __ it is once applied to Aphrodite ( Athenae. 
at Lebadea, Athens, Lindos and Ter- pp. 510) and once to Cybele (Diod. 
messus, R. 1, 60, 69; inalater periodthe Sic. 3. 57). 
name is merely a translation of Juno > We may compare the title of Hera 


Regina (vide C. 7. G. 4040 and 4367 f.); | _Hippia at Elis, R. 46". 
the title is hers par excellence, though 
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and maidens bearing the sacred vessels on their heads. An 
interesting part of the ceremony was the slaying of the female 
goat; youths threw spears at her, and he who struck her got 
her as a prize, and the practice may have been derived from 
the competition for the shield at Argos. But more important 
is the story explaining why the goat was killed. The goddess 
hated her, because when Hera had fled to the woods and con- 
cealed herself the animal revealed her lurking-place, and she 
had to return to her people. ‘The fashion of the procession 
is Argive. We have here a link between Argos, Samos, and 
Falerii, for the goat-story points to some ceremony of hiding 
the image of Hera in the woods and bringing it home again. 
In the other places where the Argive Hera was worshipped 
similar rites may have survived. 

We gather from Pausanias and Plutarch that ceremonies 
of the same meaning were performed at Plataea in the feast 
of Daedala. Both these authors record a humorous Plataean 
legend, which told how Hera had become irreconcilably 
angry with Zeus, had deserted him and hidden herself on 
Mount Cithaeron; but Zeus bethought himself of a ruse to 
bring her back. He gives out that he is going to marry 
again, and prepares his marriage with much ceremony: he 
gets some one to carve a puppet and dress her up as a bride, 
and her name is Daedale, and she is carried in bridal pomp 
along the roads near Cithaeron. Hera hears of it, flies to 
the spot in a furious fit of jealousy, and sees Zeus escorting 
his bride. She falls on Daedale to demolish her, and then 
discovers the joke; whereupon she is reconciled to Zeus, and 
pays certain honours to the puppet, but in the end burns her 
through jealousy ”, !", 

The interpretation of all this is easy enough, and there is no 
better instance of an aetiological myth, invented to explain 
a rite. The myth implicitly tells us that the Plataeans had 
preserved from prehistoric times the processional ceremony of 
the iepds yapos, in which the puppet of Hera, adorned asa bride, 
was carried along, and in some way or other married to Zeus. 
Then the original religious sense of this becomes obscured, 
and the puppet is called Aa:édAy, and the naive story invented. 
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The rites of the great Daedala, celebrated by all the cities of 
Boeotia, appear to have been almost identical. A large num- 
ber of daf$ada or wooden idols were prepared ; but only one 
special image of the goddess was adorned as a bride and taken 
to the banks of the Asopus, washed, and thence escorted to 
the top of Cithaeron in a chariot, with a priestess attending on 
it as yuudevrpia, and the Boeotian people following with the 
bridal song and the music of the flute. A vast altar had been 
erected on the summit and strewn with brushwood, and at 
the close of the ceremony all the idols, together with the 
sacrifices, were burnt upon it. It is possible that the altar, 
which according to Plutarch was built in the style of a stone 
dwelling, had already played its part in the mystery as 
a nuptial chamber. 

But where in all this is any allusion to the marriage of 
heaven and earth? At Olympia, the festival of Hera, of 
which the performance of the marriage drama may have 
been part, contained no allusion to the goddess of the earth or 
spring-time, so far as we hear. Young girls ran races in honour 
of Hera*, a custom instituted by Hippodameia as a thank- 
offering for her marriage and in commemoration of the race 
of Pelops and Oinomaos**-**, We hear of a temple of Hera 
Parthenos at Hermione, and the legend of the sacred marriage 
and probably the ritual were in vogue in the neighbourhood**®°, 
And at Stymphalus in Arcadia three festivals were solemnized 
that celebrated the three stages of Hera’s career as Nlap@évos 
or Ilats, TeAefa, and Xypa, the latter epithet denoting a married 
woman who lives apart from her husband®'*. ‘Rouse thy 
comrades,’ Pindar exclaims to the leader of his chorus at 
Stymphalus, ‘to sing the praise of Hera the maid.’ Here the 
theory of physical symbolism has much to say: “Hpa xipa, the 
divorced goddess, is the barren earth in autumn and winter 
when there is no production, and we are reminded of the 
festival of Hera at Corinth ‘8, which wasa 7évOios éoprn, ‘a feast 
of lamentation,’ expressing perhaps that sorrow for the fall of 
the year which was part of the rites of Adonis and the Oriental 


* A charming statue in the Vatican, of Peloponnesian style, presents us with 
one of these girl-runners. 
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Aphrodite. There were many foreign elements in the state- 
religion of Corinth; but the Arcadian festival must be 
genuinely Hellenic. Now if Xype, the widowed goddess, is to 
be identified with the winter earth*, how are we to interpret 
Ilap6éros ? It would not naturally be a title of the young earth 
in spring ; for the earth is then wedded, nor are the seasons 
of sowing and ploughing naturally those in which the earth 
could be spoken of as maiden. The physical interpreta- 
tion of Xjpa might be supported by the Homeric myth of the 
separation of Oceanos and Tethys, whom Hera wished to 
reconcile; in Homer Oceanos and Tethys are the creative 
principles of the world, and the myth of their separation may 
perhaps have been invented to give a reason why creation 
having reached a certain point seems to stop, and why new 
things are not constantly being brought forth; but the myth of 
Hera’s separation from Zeus could hardly have symbolized 
the cessation of the creative principles of the universe, for the 
wedded union of Zeus and Hera was not a cosmic force of 
creation at all, nor was the marriage particularly fertile. 

One might suggest more plausibly a more human explana- 
tion. Hera was essentially the goddess of women, and the 
life of woman was reflected in her; their maidenhood and 
marriage were solemnized by the cults of Hera [ap@évos and 
Hera Tedcia or Nupqevouern*, and the very rare worship of 
Hera Xnpe might allude to the not infrequent custom of divorce 
and separation. That the idea clashed with the highest Greek 
conceptions of Zeus and Hera need not have troubled the 
people of Arcadia, and the audacious anthropomorphism of 
such a religious conception need not make us incredulous, for 
‘man never knows how anthropomorphic he is.’ 

But a more special explanation is probably nearer the truth. 
A myth born from the misunderstanding of cult is a common 
phenomenon ; but a peculiar cult arising from the misunder- 
standing of another is a fact harder to prove and yet perfectly 
credible, and one that would sufficiently explain the present 
difficulty. Both at Plataea and Stymphalus we have the 


® Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre,t. — getrennte Gottin ist die im Winter ab- 
p- 367: ‘die von Zeus abgewandte  gestorbene Erde.’ 
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legend of Hera being angry with Zeus and retiring to the 
mountain, and in the region of Cithaeron this is associated 
with the ritual of the marriage, and arose probably from the 
practice of concealing the image in some lonely place; and we 
may suppose the same origin for the Arcadian story. If the idol 
of the Stymphalian Hera were kept apart for a time and hidden 
in the woods, this would be enough to move the naive imagina- 
tion of the Arcadians to conceive that Hera was for a season 
living apart from her lord and to invent the cult of Hera Xypa. 

Lastly, as against the theory of physical symbolism, we 
may bring into evidence the hymeneal chant of Aristophanes 
at the end of the Birds, which may echo an actual hymn 
sung at the lepds yduos, and in which we hear nothing of the 
fertilizing heaven and the growth of spring flowers, but of the 
very personal and human marriage of Zeus and Hera escorted 
by Eros in their chariot ! ‘, 

In the records then of the lepds yduos we see rather the 
reflection of human life, than of the life of nature; and at last 
it would seem to have become little more than a symbol of 
ordinary marriage, if the statement in Photius were correct, 
that this rite was performed at every wedding by the bride- 
groom and bride ™}. 

These then are the chief arguments that might be adduced 
from cult and legend for the theory that the person of Hera 
was developed or detached from a goddess of the earth, No 
single one of them seems conclusive, and there is certain 
negative evidence making against the theory. If she were 
originally the mother-earth, why was her marriage so com- 
paratively unprolific, and why has she so little connexion 
with the Titan world or the earth-born giants? Her children, 
Hebe, Ares, Hephaestos, have nothing to do with the 
shadowy powers of the lower world, although in a legend of 
late authority, quoted from Euphorion by the scholiast of the 
Iliad, Hera was strangely said to be the mother of Prome- 
theus*», It is not impossible that the legend arose at 
Athens, where Prometheus enjoyed an important cult and was 
brought into close affinity with Hephaestos, her genuine son. 
At any rate the legend itself implies a natural antagonism 
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between Hera and the Titan or giant world, for she was 
made the mother of Prometheus only through the violence 
of Eurymedon*. Nor on Welcker’s theory is it easy to 
explain her strong hostility to Dionysos, who through his 
affinity with the earth became intimately associated with 
such real earth-goddesses as Cybele and Demeter. At 
Eleusis, as Iacchos, he came to be united with Demeter and 
Kora—a trinity of chthonian deities ; but the religion of Hera 
was so antagonistic to the cult of Eleusis that her temple at 
Athens was closed when Demeter’s was open, and her feud 
with Dionysos was carried so far that, as it was said, the 
priestesses of the two cults at Athens did not speak when 
they met, and no ivy was allowed in the temple of Hera ?*4 ®, 

On Welcker’s hypothesis that she was another form of Ge, 
it becomes the more surprising that she took so little interest, 
except at Argos, in agriculture and the arts of cultivation. 
The sacrificial animals offered to her, the bull, cow, calf, pig, 
goat, are just those which a pastoral and agricultural people 
offers to its divinity. In the absence of other evidence they 
do not reveal any special view about the character and nature 
of the deity worshipped '*. 

Again, had she been an earth-goddess we might have 
expected that she would have retained some traces of an 
oracular function; for the earth was the mother of oracles 
and dreams, and in the person of Themis had her ancient 
seat at Delphi. But Hera had never any connexion with 
Delphi, nor had Dione (whom we may regard as a local 
form of Hera and who was identified with her by Apollo- 
dorus ®) any concern with the oracle at Dodona in ancient 
times. Only once do we hear of a pavreiov of Hera, namely, 
on the promontory sacred to Hera Acraea, some few miles 
east of Corinth***; but this worship stands apart from all the 
other Hellenic cults of Hera and must be separately discussed. 

Lastly, it is very rare to find Hera grouped with any of the 


* An earlier record of this legend has Prometheus, newly released, appears 
been supposed by Jahn to be given on receiving a libation from Hera. But 
a Volci vase (circ. 450 B.C.), published there is more than one explanation of 
in the Mon. dell’ /nst. 5. 35, on which this scene. 
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divinities of the lower world. At Lebadea the man who 
wished to descend into the oracular cave of Trophonius used 
to sacrifice to Zeus Basileus and Hera the charioteer ; but not 
necessarily as chthonian powers, for he sacrificed to Apollo 
also and to Cronos. It may be easy to guess but it is difficult 
to be sure of the reason. An inscription from Paros speaks 
of a votive-offering made by a woman to Hera, Demeter 
Thesmophorus, Eubouleus, Baubo, and Core. These others 
are divinities of the lower world, but Demeter Thesmophorus 
was also a goddess of marriage, and for this reason Hera may 
have been united with her. If the dedication were a thank- 
offering for escape from the dangers of childbirth we might 
understand this grouping together of the divinities of marriage 
and death }) ®, 

It does not appear then that Welcker’s theory, which 
resolves Hera into an earth-goddess, explains the facts of her 
cult in the historic period, and with many of them it does not 
harmonize at all. 

The more important question is, what did the Greeks 
themselves say or think about Hera? Those who reflected 
on the myths—the early physical philosophers or the Stoics 
for instance—usually tried, as we have seen, to discover some 
physical substance into which each divinity could be resolved, 
thus gaining as they thought a real truth and meaning 
for an apparently irrational mythology?*. But these ancient 
interpreters were no more skilled in this art than we are, 
and their utterances were quite as contradictory. Thus 
Empedocles seems to have thought that Hera was the earth, 
though in his scheme of the four elements she might as 
well stand—and was supposed by some ancient critics to 
stand—for the air. Plato believed her to be the air‘, 
and Plutarch the earth, as we gather from a passage in 
Eusebius who exposes Plutarch’s absurdities. The connexion 
between Hera and Leto in Boeotia**®, where they shared 


* The oracle that speaks of the the false interpretation of Hera as the 
*queen-goddess who ranges o’er the air, or by her close affinity with Zeus 
earth with dewy showers ’—if thisindeed the sky-god. 
is Hera—may have been inspired by 
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a common altar, was used by some ancient mythologists, who 
held the physical theory, as an argument to show that Hera 
was the earth; but that connexion was too slight and local 
to be regarded as essential, and if it were essential it would 
not help us; for the character and functions of Leto are 
themselves too indefinite for us to interpret Hera by means 
of them. But the majority of Greeks who did not reflect on 
their cults or myths knew her primarily as the wife of Zeus, 
from whom she borrowed such titles as Acraea, Ammonia *° 4, 
and probably Basilis and Olympia *®°, and by whose side she 
sat ‘sharing his throne’ and ‘holding the sceptre as she gazed 
down on Olympos?!’ And they knew her secondly as the 
goddess who encouraged marriage and aided childbirth. 
Maidens offered their veils to her at the time of marriage '** *. 
And the Charites belong partly to her, according to the idea 
that ‘Love and the Graces set up house*®’ A quaint 
custom of ritual recorded by Plutarch symbolized the 
peace of married life that Hera loved: he tells us that when 
sacrifice was made to Hera TayuAvos, the gall was extracted 
from the victim and not offered, so that the married life 
might be without bitterness 17". 

There are other deities of marriage, but Hera is pre- 
eminent. ‘Let us sing,’ says Aristophanes, ‘of the wedded 
Hera, as is meet, who is gay in all the bridal choirs, and 
guards the keys of wedlock’. And Apollo in the 
Eumenides upbraids the Furies who pursue Orestes with 
having no regard for the pledges of Hera TeAe‘a and Zeus ™ ?, 
Before the wedding, sacrifice was made to Zeus TeéAccos and 
Hera Tedefa 4, and this title of hers refers always to mar- 
riage and does not acquire a larger significance as it does in 
its application to Zeus. According to the law inserted in 
a speech of Demosthenes the magistrate who neglected to 
compel the relations to provide for the marriage of orphan 
girls incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae to Hera; and 
a fine to the goddess was to be exacted in Plato’s state from 
the man who was still unmarried at the age of thirty-five 17". 

Thus we find her united with Aphrodite, receiving the 

* Plut. de Adulat. ch. 2.p.49: Xapirés re wal “Ipepos oie’ Eevro. 
O 2 
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same sacrifice of goats and bulls, and worshipped at Sparta 
under the double name ®®: 15, And it was still more natural 
that she should acquire the functions and character of 
Eileithyia *** *°, a name which at first perhaps was nothing 
more than an epithet of Hera, as we hear of Hera ElvclOua 
at Argos and Athens, and which then came to denote a 
separate person who was regarded sometimes as the daughter 
of Hera, but often as a goddess of the ancient world related 
in idea to Hera as well as to the Fates*. 

It is Hera who protects the newborn child, and possibly 
the Samian goddess ‘Kurotrophos’ was Hera, the chief 
goddess of the island’. This function of hers appears in 
one or two rather striking myths. In spite of her feud 
with the parents she was sometimes supposed to have given 
suck to Dionysos and Heracles °, a legend that expresses not 
only the character of Hera Kouporpdédos, but probably also is 
symbolical of reconciliation and adoption 179, 

Perhaps it is because she protected child-birth that we 
find the Hours grouped with her in monumental represen- 
tations", for the Hours symbolized the destiny of man’s life; 
or the reason may be that like Zeus she was controller of the 
Hours, the times and seasons of the year, sharing the functions 
of Zeus and bearing like him at Camirus the title of ‘Qpdduros °. 
Inahymn of Olen mentioned by Pausanias the Hours are said 
to be the nurses of Hera‘. 

On the whole the functions of Hera were less manifold than 
those of Juno, her Latin counterpart, and scarcely ranged 
beyond the sphere already described. Though the state 
was based on the institution she protected, she was never, 
except at Argos and perhaps at Samos, pre-eminently a political 
divinity ; the Argives are called her people by Pindar‘, and 
we have some evidence of a Samian cult that recognized 
her as Apxnyéris, the leader of the original settlement®°*. But 


* Vide Eileithyia'. © Vide Gerhard, Eirusk. Spiegel, No. 
b’ Herod. Vita Hom.30. Theinter- 126. 4 Vide pp. 214, 217. 
pretation of the name in this passage as ® Vide Zeus *™, 
a title of Artemis-Hekate is rather more f Pind. Nem. 10. 36: "Hpas rdv edavopa 


probable. Aady. 
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such titles as Ppdrpios or BovAatos were not for her, but for 
Zeus and Athena. We have faint glimpses in cult of a war- 
like Hera *—a doubtful Hera ’Apefa (perhaps ’Apye(a or really 
the Latin goddess) worshipped near Paestum *8, and we discern 
the form of a battle-goddess in the Hera Prodromia of 
Sicyon **>, the goddess who ran before the host and showed 
Phalces the son of Temenos his way, and possibly in the 
Hera Alexandros**™*, ‘the saviour of men, whose cult 
Adrastus founded in Sicyon*. The Hera ‘Ondocpla of Elis is 
only known to us through Lycophron and his scholiast *. 

Though she was the mother of Hephaestos, she did 
little, except at Argos, for the arts of life, and among the 
various festivals and agones held in her honour it is only 
the Argive that seems to have been distinguished for artistic 
display. It is characteristic of the women’s goddess that the 
ayév of Hera at Lesbos included a contest of beauty. ‘Come, 
daughters of Lesbos,’ says the poet in the Anthology, ‘come 
to the bright shrine of Hera of the gleaming countenance ™’. 

The beauty of Hera was the theme of art, rather than 
of religion or cult: but the religion recognized it in the myth 
of Hera’s perpetual rejuvenescence and in the figure of Hebe 
her daughter. While expressing her mother’s immortality of 
youth, Hebe is yet a real figure of cult, being worshipped as 
Hebe Aia at Phlius and Sicyon, and being perhaps originally 
the same as Aphrodite the daughter of Zeus and Dione. 

Reviewing the main features of this worship we can see 
that there is much beauty and grace in it, and some strong 
expression of the lawfulness and order of life, but little 
morality of a high sort. 

The only moral law she was supposed to be careful about 
was the sanctity of her altar, but not more careful than other 
divinities were in this matter. She sanctioned marriage, and 
yet breaches of the marriage vow were not considered a 
special offence against Hera, which she was particularly 
concerned with punishing ; and though in one legend she took 
notice of the new and exceptional sin of Laius®’, it was the 


* Cf. Gazette Archéol, 1883, p. 140. © Schol. Eur. Phoen, 1760, 
> Strabo, p. 382. 
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Erinyes, according to Sophocles, who punished infidelity in 
marriage*, In fact she stands far below Athena for the part 
her idea played in Greek civilization: married life and its 
duties were not the highest Hellenic ideal, and Hera’s per- 
sonality reflects the life and character of the Greek matron. 
She is also more than this—the queen of heaven, full of 
solemn dignity and nobility. ‘The souls who followed Hera; 
says Plato, ‘desire a love of royal quality'’’ And _ the 


more exalted view of her was maintained by the monuments 
of Greek art. 


® Electr. 114. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The view which I have expressed, that her association 
with Zeus is a primitive factor in the Greek worship of 
Hera, is entirely opposed to a theory recently put forward 
by Miss Harrison in the Classical Review of 1893, p. 74, 
which may be briefly summarized thus—(a) the connexion 
of Zeus and Hera is late and the latter is pre-Achaean; 
(4) Hera had a previous husband, Heracles, Argos, Helios, 
over whom she had complete control, because the primitive 
worshippers were in a state of gynaecocracy. The theory 
seems to me to rest on insufficient facts, some of which are 
erroneously stated, and on a nebulous and ineffectual article 
by Dr. Tiimpel (PAzlologus, 1892, p. 607). First, there is no 
proof that Hera is pre-Achaean. The Mycenaean people, 
among whom the worship of the cow-goddess prevailed, are 
not yet shown to be pre-Achaean; nor does Miss Harrison 
bring forward any authority for her statement that the 
Heraeon was a refuge for slaves, though, if this were true, 
we might draw the probable conclusion that it was the cult 
of a conquered pre-Hellenic people, like that of the Palici in 
Sicily : she seems in the context to be referring to the temple 
of Hera at Phlius, but Pausanias speaks of the temple of 
Hebe, not Hera, as the slaves’ asylum there; nor can I find in 
the cult of Hera in Argos Olympia or Cos any reference to the 
privileges of slaves; in fact as regards Cos we have evidence 
to the contrary preserved by Athenaeus, that at the sacrifice 
to Hera in this island no slave was allowed to enter the 
temple or to taste the offerings’, the natural conclusion 
being that the worship was the privilege of the conquering 
race. Secondly, there is no proof that the connexion of Zeus 
and Hera is late. ‘At Crete we hear nothing of Hera;’ the 
evidence given in *,!78 and *° disproves this; ‘At Samos we 
hear nothing of Zeus’: yet the rites of Samos clearly recognize 
Hera as the bride. In fact the very primitive character of the 
ritual of the tepds ydyos makes for the belief that the union 
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of Zeus and Hera is not late but very early. And this is 
supported by the myth of Io, for we may assume, as Miss 
Harrison does, that the cowheaded Io of Argos is another 
form of Hera; and as the myth is very ancient the period 
at which Io was really known to be Hera was still more 
ancient, and yet in the earliest form of the myth Io is the 
beloved of Zeus. But Miss Harrison holds the view that 
in a still earlier period Argus was her real husband, and 
there is no harm in this belief: only if it were true the theory 
of gynaecocracy seems to lose a point, for Argus certainly 
does not seem to have been oppressed by Io. Again, if 
it were true, why should not Argos the bull-god be an 
old name for Zeus, since the sky or the lightning is bright 
as well as the sun? And in this case we should have only 
got back to Hera and Zeus again, It is noteworthy that 
the island Euboea, which was full of the myth of Io, also 
contained a very primitive Zeus-worship and a local legend 
about the marriage of Zeus and Hera!’4, 4, Thirdly, 
there is no evidence to suggest even as a valid hypothesis 
that the earliest period of Hera’s cult was a period of 
gynaecocracy. Miss Harrison believes that Hera is really 
the wife of Heracles and persecutes him; but to prove this 
she should show (1) that Hebe, his wife in the Odyssey, is 
really Hera also ; (2) that the marriage of Hebe and Heracles 
belongs to the most primitive period of religious legend ; or (3) 
that Omphale was really Hera. There is scarcely any attempt 
to prove the first point; Hera was indeed called [ais, but 
so was Persephone; and Hebe was named Dia in Sicyon and 
Phlius, but this title would accord as well with Aphrodite 
as with Hera, and Hebe's feast of the ‘ivy-cuttings’ in Phlius 
seems more in favour of interpreting her as akin to Aphro- 
dite-Ariadne than as Hera, who elsewhere objected to ivy. 
Nor is there any attempt to prove the second point, that this 
marriage of Heracles and Hebe belongs to the primitive story 
of the hero or god, yet to prove this is essential to the theory. 
Lastly, Miss Harrison relies much on the legend about the 
effeminacy of Heracles in the story of Omphale and in the 
curious Coan ritual that Plutarch describes (Quaest. Graec. 58), 
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but nothing that she urges brings gynaecocracy any nearer 
to the cult of Hera. Plutarch tells us that the priest at the 
sacrifice to Heracles in Cos wore feminine robes, and that 
bridegrooms put ona similar costume to receive their brides 
in; the reason being, according to the legend that he gives, 
that Heracles when hard pressed took refuge with a Thracian 
woman, and concealed himself with her in woman’s dress. 
In all this there is no reference to Hera at all, for it is not 
Plutarch nor any ancient author who says ‘the priest wore a 
yvovatkelay éo Ora or a oroAnv avOlynv for Hera of the flowers’; and 
neither ancient nor recent evidence, such as the collection of 
Coan inscriptions by Messrs. Paton and Hicks, shows a con- 
nexion between the cult of Heracles and of Hera in Cos. 
The last refuge for the theory must be Dr. Tiimpel’s com- 
bination by which the Thracian woman becomes the ‘ 7rachi- 
nian’ Omphale-Hera. But his attempt to transplant Omphale 
from Lydia to Trachis is scarcely successful; the fact that 
the inhabitants of Malis were under the thrall of women, 
according to Aristotle, is not relevant, unless we can put 
Omphale and Heracles there; and the only reason for doing 
that is drawn from two passages in Stephanus in which the 
’Oudadijes appear as a legendary tribe near Thresprotis, and 
Omphalion is mentioned as a place in Thessaly (Steph. s. v. 
Ilapavaio: and ’Oupddtor), and even if this were sufficient, the 
last and most difficult task remains, to show that Omphale is 
Hera, and for this identification Dr. Tiimpel offers no shadow 
of proof. In this case the able writer of the article in the 
Classical Review has carried too far the always hazardous 
process of mythological combination ; and the evidence of a 
pre-Achaean period, which knew nothing of the union of Zeus 
and Hera, has still to be discovered. 


APPENDIX B. 


The cult of Hera Acraea at Corinth *° has been reserved 
for a separate discussion, as it stands apart from the other 
Hellenic cults of the goddess and opens some perplexing 
questions. It must be studied in connexion with the 
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legend of Medea, of which the ancient form is far other 
than that which Euripides gave to it. Towards the close 
of his play he alludes to the solemn festival and rites per- 
formed at Corinth in memory of the slaughtered children, 
and to their burial in the temple of Hera Acraea; and 
this is explained by other records which show the tale of 
their death to be a religious myth that colours the whole 
of the cult. The oldest authority for the story of Medea is 
Creophylus of Samos, quoted by the scholiast on the 
Medea, according to whom Medea did not slay her 
children, but, when she herself had to flee to Athens to 
escape the wrath of the king, she put them under the pro- 
tection of Hera Acraea: the Corinthians did not respect 
the sanctity of the altar and slew them upon it. The same 
scholiast gives us another and fuller account of the tragedy 
as recorded by Parmeniscus. The Corinthians disliking the 
rule of the barbarian queen plotted against her and her 
children, who numbered fourteen, and who took refuge in 
the temple of Hera Acraea and were slain at her altar: 
a plague fell upon the land and the oracle bade them atone 
for the pollution; the Corinthians in consequence instituted 
a rite which survived till the fall of Corinth: each year 
seven girls and seven boys of the highest families were 
selected to serve a year in the temple in a sort of bondage 
to the goddess, and to appease the wrath of the dead with 
sacrifice. The ‘feast of mourning,’ as the scholiast of Euri- 
pides calls the Corinthian Heraea, must refer to these rites, 
since we gather from Pausanias that the hair of the conse- 
crated children was shorn and they wore black raiment. 
In another passage, the latter writer tells us that Medea 
concealed each of her children at their birth in Hera’s temple, 
wishing to make them immortal, and a stranger story is pre- 
served by the scholiast on Pindar, to the effect that Hera 
promised her children immortality, and the promise was ful- 
filled in the sense that the citizens immortalized them after 
their death with divine honours. We have also ancient and 
direct testimony to the divinity of Medea herself, given by 
Alcman, Hesiod and a later Musaeus. 
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The conclusion to which these facts inevitably lead is that 
which O. Miiller and Sch6mann have drawn‘, namely, that 
Medea is a divinity closely connected with Hera and that 
the sacrifice of children was part of her primitive sacrifice. 
We can understand thus why in some legends the people, 
and in others the goddess herself, was made responsible 
for the slaughter; in a certain sense both accounts might 
be true. If Medea then was an integral part of the cult of 
the Minyan-Corinthian Hera, as Miiller maintains, and also 
a divinity indigenous in Corinth, it could no longer be 
said that the religion of Hera in Greece was innocent of 
all traces of human sacrifice. But there are strong reasons 
against Miiller’s view of her autochthonous origin. In Iolchos 
itself no traces of a Hera-worship survived at all in historical 
times. Yet the Odyssey gives us an early proof of the close 
association of the goddess with Jason, and we may believe 
that she was revered by the Minyan people as well as by the 
Achaeans; but the Medea-cult belongs not to Iolchos but 
to Corinth. And the record seems to make clear that a 
foreign goddess had settled there, borne up by some wave 
of Minyan migration, and had fastened upon an ancient cult 
of Hera. It would be erroneous to argue that the practice of 
human sacrifice proves a foreign origin for the cult; for 
we find clear traces of it in undoubtedly Hellenic worships. 
The strikingly foreign trait in the service of Hera Acraea is 
the ritual of sorrow and mourning, the shaven head and the 
dark robe. There is nothing in the character of the Greek 
goddess that can explain this; but at Byblos men shaved 
their heads for Adonis, and we find grief and lamentation 
mingled with the service of the Oriental Aphrodite at Cyprus, 
Naxos and Athens. In the face of these facts, we must 
assign some weight to the legend of the foreign and barbaric 
origin of Medea. Her father, Aeetes, may be genuine Corin- 
thian, as O. Miiller maintains ; but this would prove nothing 
about the daughter, for in the confusion and syncretism of 
myths and cults, paternity is a slight matter. We have also 
more than mere legend; the Corinthians themselves, while 

® Orchomenos, p. 267; Griech. Alterth. 2. p. 491. 
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honouring the children of Medea as divinities, called them 
pifoBapBapo *°4, Medea stayed the famine in the land by 
sacrificing to the Lemnian nymphs, and, according to the 
statement of the Pseudo-Plutarch*, built the temple of the 
Oriental Aphrodite on Acro-Corinth. The scholiast on Euri- 
pides found in these Corinthian rites something that reminded 
him of Adonis *°¢; and it is difficult to explain his allusion, 
unless he is referring to the rites of mourning common to 
Phoenicia, Phrygia and other parts of Asia Minor. It is 
a curious fact also that the legend of Medea is haunted 
with stories of people being boiled alive in cauldrons; some 
such practice seems actually to have occurred at Carthage in 
connexion with the rites of Baal or Moloch; and the other 
traces of human sacrifice at Corinth are associated with the 
rites of the Graeco-Phoenician Melicertes. The cauldron- 
stories may be a legendary reminiscence of a savage Oriental 
ritual ; but be this as it may, it is notable that they are never 
told of any known Greek divinity or heroine, but only of 
Medea and the Asia-Minor goddess Rhea who boiled Pelops. 
These are reasons for believing that the Medea who was 
ingrafted upon the Hera of Corinth was one of the many forms 
of that divinity whose orgiastic worship we can trace from 
Phoenicia to the Black Sea, and from Phrygia and Caria on the 
coast far into the interior, and who appears in Greece chiefly 
in the form of Cybele and Aphrodite. The Minyan settle- 
ments in Lemnos were probably the result of the earliest 
Minyan colonization which, as O. Miiller rightly maintains, 
took the north-east of the Aegean for its route. It may 
have been from this island that they brought the Oriental 
worship to the shores of Corinth, and Lemnos seems to have 
been remembered at that city in the religious legend of Medea. 


" De Herod. Malign. 39. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CULT-MONUMENTS OF HERA. 


WE may believe that all the important centres of the 
worship of Hera possessed a temple-image, though this is not 
always recorded. But only very few of the ideas which we 
have found in this religion appear to have been definitely 
expressed in specially characteristic monuments. The record 
of these, so far as it is explicit, shows that she was usually 
represented as the wedded wife of Zeus, the goddess who 
cherished the lawful union of men and women; and this 
accords with the main idea of the cults and with her 
general character in Greek legend. Her earliest dydApuara or 
symbols were, like those of most Greek divinities, aniconic and 
wholly inexpressive. A stock cut out from the tree was her 
badge at Thespiae*® her first sacred emblem at Samos 
was a board ®, at Argos a lofty pillar in the primitive period **. 
And of most of the earliest images mentioned by Pausanias 
and other writers, nothing significant is told us. The most 
interesting is the archaic image of Hera, a fdavoy or wooden 
statue, carved by Smilis* for the temple in Samos, probably 
about the middle of the seventh century B.C.°’ This sup- 
planted an older idol, and retained its place in the island 
worship down to the latest period. The words of Varro, 
quoted by Lactantius, about the bridal character and ap- 
pearance of the Samian image must apply to this work of 
Smilis®* and this must be the Spéras which, according to 


* Overbeck’s view about the historic accepted as the most probable. Auzst- 
character of Smilis and his date may be A/ytho/. 2. 1, p. 13. 
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Athenaeus, was taken down to the sea and hidden in a wood, 
a rite that probably has reference to primitive marriage cus- 
toms; for both writers appear to be speaking of the chief 
image of the temple-worship, and in historical times there was 
never any other than the statue carved by Smilis. We can 
gather something about the form and character of the temple- 
statue of Samos, from a series of Samian coins that have 
come down to us, ranging from the period of Hadrian to that 
of the younger Valerian (Coin Pl. A115). The most im- 
portant of these have been published by Overbeck in his 
Kunst-Mythologie, and in the British Museum catalogue®. 
From an examination of these we gather that the image 
was an upright wooden figure overlaid with drapery, wear- 
ing a calathus and an ample veil on her head, and holding 
a libation cup in each hand, from which what appears to 
be a sacred fillet is hanging down. All these are natural 
emblems of the goddess of marriage and fruitfulness. On 
one of these coins the lower parts of the goddess have the 
same stiff almost aniconic appearance as the Samian statue 
of Hera in the Louvre, and as it is probable that this very 
archaic marble work preserves some reminiscence of the 
wooden temple-image, it may well be, as Overbeck suggests, 
that the wealth of drapery seen on most of the coins does not 
represent what was really carved upon the idol, but rather the 
sacred garments with which the worshippers from time to 
time may have draped it, possibly thank-offerings of married 
women?, 

The image of Aphrodite-Hera at Sparta ’”* must be ranked 
among the archaic monuments of the marriage-goddess, and 
the statue at Coronea of Hera bearing in her hands the 
Sirens* is the only other monument of the same significance 
which we can quote from the barren record of this earlier 
period; for in the account of some of the most interesting 
cults, such as that of Hera the maid, wife, and widow at 
Stymphelus we have no mention of any representation at 


* Overbeck, 2. 1, Pl. 1; Brit. Mus. taining an inventory of the drapery that 
Cat. /onia, pp. 370-374. Pl. 37. 2. was used for the statue; A/itt. d. deut. 
© We have Samian inscriptions con- /mst. (Athens), 7. 367. 
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all. The two temple-statues that explicitly represented 
her as the bride or the goddess of wedlock, belong to the 
period of perfected art: the Hera Nupdevopérvn at Plataea 
by Callimachus, and the Hera Tedefa in the same city by 
Praxiteles*. The first title seems to denote that the god- 
dess was represented as at the moment of her marriage; 
and TeAeia may be an epithet of the married goddess or 
the goddess who brings marriage. Both these statues are 
obviously cult-monuments of the wife of Zeus, and evidence 
has already been given that shows how ancient and how 
prevalent in the city of Plataea and the neighbourhood were 
the myth and ritual of the sacred bridal. Of the form and 
type of the figure carved by Callimachus we know nothing at 
all. The Praxitelean statue, as we are told by Pausanias, 
was of Pentelic marble, representing the goddess as erect 
and of colossal stature. An attempt has been made by 
Overbeck*, following a suggestion of Visconti, to discover the 
type of the Hera TeAefa in a small series of statues of which 
the Hera Barberini in the Vatican is the chief. But the 
attempt must share the fate of most hypotheses which try to 
establish the connexion between existing works and _ lost 
originals of which no description, or only the vaguest, sur- 
vives. That the Vatican statue represents the marriage- 
goddess is very probable, but only certain if we allow that 
a very close relationship exists between her and the goddess 
who appears on a Roman sarcophagus in St. Petersburg”, 
bringing a married pair to the altar, and that this is certainly 
a Juno Pronuba and in form descended from some Greek 
original of Hera TeAeia. But it is still somewhat doubtful 
whether the relief-figure with the half-bared breasts can be 
a Juno Pronuba: and even if we allow this, her relationship 
with the Vatican figure has been greatly exaggerated; her 
drapery is very different, and her pose does not strikingly 
resemble that of the statue. And finally, if we can reasonably 
interpret the Barberini statue as a representation of the 
goddess of marriage, and if the not infrequent repetition of 
the type suggests a Greek original of some celebrity, there is 
* Kunst-Mythologte, 2. 54. > Jb. p. 57, fig. 6. 
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a part in the religious service of the island. On the other 
hand it cannot be proved that any of the numerous vase- 
representations in which the two divinities are grouped 
together have any real reference to the actual sacred cere- 
mony or even to any public common cult of Zeus and Hera. 
The only monuments which, after much debate, have been 
admitted to be representations of the sacred marriage, are 
three: (a) the relief on the metope of the most recent temple 
at Selinus, (4) the Pompeian wall painting, (c) the relief in the 
Villa Albani designed for the basis of an altar or a statue. 
The chief question for the student of Greek cult is how far 
the artist and sculptor has borrowed and‘reproduced certain 
traits or motives from the religious mimes that were in vogue 
in different parts of Greece. The Selinus relief (PI. [X. a), of 
which the art displays the archaic style passing into the tran- 
sitional period, shows us the figure of Zeus on the right seated 
on a rock, with the himation flung about the middle of his body 
and lower limbs as if one end had just slipped down from his 
left shoulder. With his right hand he is grasping the left 
wrist of Hera, who stands before him arrayed most cere- 
moniously as the bride, gazing on him with a very earnest 
and solemn expression, while her whole figure and pose are 
full of shame and reserve. Her form has entirely the style 
of hieratic art, and might really stand for a cult-figure of 
Hera the bride. Above her woollen chiton she has put on 
a second robe that falls in stiff folds to her feet, and the 
ample veil which she is just lifting away from her face 
envelops her head and falls low behind. There is no move- 
ment or life in the form. The attitude and expression of the 
god is just the contrary: he is seated with an ease that is 
rarely found in the figures of this period of sculpture; his 
drapery is very freely treated and there is an expression of 
strong passion in the features which corresponds with the 
energy of his action. Such a figure could certainly not be 
derived from any ancient cult; and it is surprising enough to 
find it on any Greek temple of the fifth century. We can 
suppose that the whole motive may have been derived from 
the religious drama, which may have been well known in the 
VOL. I, P 
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neighbourhood, and which may have justified the sculptor in 
using it for the purposes of temple-sculpture. But it is more 
probable, from the slight evidence that is recorded, that these 
dramas or mimes were carried on not so much by living 
actors as by puppets that were borne in procession, and at 
last perhaps placed side by side on the bridal couch, as in the 
marriage-festival of Venus and Adonis at Alexandria; and 
certainly the Zeus on the metope does not resemble the 
figure in a religious dumb-show. 

The Pompeian painting* resembles the metope in many 
essential respects. The appearance of Zeus is very similar, 
except that here he wears the oaken crown and the veil as 
bridegroom, and his bearing is more tranquil and cool. Hera 
approaches him, wearing the same rich attire as before, and 
with the same expression of bashful hesitation. She is here 
accompanied by Iris, who may have played an actual part in 
the dramatic ritual, as she is mentioned in Theocritus’ descrip- 
tion of the ‘sacred marriage.’ Both the sculptor and the 
painter have laid the scene in the open air, and the picturesque 
landscape of the picture has been supposed by Overbeck ° to 
contain allusions to Crete, where there was at least one cele- 
bration of this ritual. In this, then, as in the former work, 
there may be some reminiscence of the ceremony as performed 
in Sicily, Cnossus, and elsewhere ; but it would be far too 
hazardous to say that they reproduce with any exactness the 
forms and movements of the personages of the religious 
drama. 

The third representation, the relief in the Villa Albani °, 
takes the form of a procession of divinities, in which the chief 
personages are Zeus and Hera, he bearing the sceptre with an 
eagle on the top, and she represented as the shamefaced bride 
delicately lifting the border of her veil. The god and the 
goddess are unnaturally separated, but Welcker* ingeniously 
explains this as a blunder of the copyist, who had to transfer 
the scene from a round to a flat surface. Among the other 
figures can be recognized Artemis Hegemone, ‘the leader of 


* Overbeck, At/as, Kunsl-Afyth. to, 28. © Overbeck, Af/as, 10 29. 
» Kunst- Myth, 2. 240. 4 Alte Denkmiéler, 2. p. 25. 
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to Artemis, especially as this goddess was even more concerned 
with childbirth than Hera. But Hera was Io’s relentless 
enemy in the ordinary myth; and though a poet might speak 
in a figurative sense of the shaft of Eileithyia, yet no 
artist would consider this sufficient reason for giving Hera 
the symbol of the bow. Moreover every Greek artist would 
know that if he drew the figure of a goddess with torch and 
bow, to whose aid a woman was appealing, every spectator 
would conclude that the goddess was Artemis; and this 
is the strongest argument for believing that it was Artemis 
whom this vase-painter intended to represent °. 

The only other special worships of Hera to which we can 
attach certain representations that survive are those of Hera 
Lacinia and Hera of Argos® As regards the image in the 
temple at Croton, dedicated to the former, we have no 
information; but that an image existed there we can con- 
clude from the epigram in the Anthology™® containing the 
prayer of the women who offer a linen garment to her, which 
was no doubt intended to be laid upon the statue; and in 
any case we could not believe that a cult of such celebrity 
lacked the temple-idol. It is undoubtedly the face of this 
goddess that is found on certain coins of Croton of the fourth 
century B.C., and the type is borrowed with slight modifi- 
cations for the coinage of Venusia. Neapolis, Pandosia, Hyria, 
and Veseris Campaniae (Coin Pl. A 20). In some of these 
instances the goddess wears a veil, and in most the stephanos, 
which on the coin of Croton is richly decorated with an anthe- 
mium in front and two griffins at the sides symmetrically dis- 
posed, a peculiar symbol which appears on many of the coins. 
There can be no doubt that the head on the coin of Croton is 


* This is also Furtwangler’s inter- 
pretation, Berlin. Vasen-Sammlung, No. 
3164. 

> We have the vague and doubtful 
authority of Lycophron for an armed 
Hera ‘Omdocyia at Argos; but there is 
no cult-figure to which we could attach 
this name; a seated figure of Hera 
bearing the spear on a black-figured 
vase (Miiller, D. d. A. AV 1. 10; Over- 


beck, At/as, Taf. 9. 16), cannot be ac- 
cepted as any illustration or corrobora- 
tion of Lycophron’s statement. There 
is more to be said for the belicf that we 
find the cult-figure of Hera Arppva® 
on a coin of Chalcis “", as the type 
evidently points to some statue and the 
rock on which she is seated would 
naturally refer to her worship on the 
neighbouring mountain, 
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that of the tutelary goddess of the state, and the celebrity of 
her worship explains and is attested by the frequent use of this 
type of the Hera Lakinia in the coinage of the other cities of 
Magna Graecia. The crown and the veil, the earnest and 
proud expression combined with the matronal forms of the 
face, are specially characteristic of Hera, but neither the litera- 
ture nor the coins attest what particular aspect of her, if any, 
was prominent inthiscult. Wecannot explain the griffins nor 
the very striking arrangement of the hair, which waves about her 
head almost as if tossed by a wind. It has been maintained 
that Lakinia is an epithet derived from an Oscan word Lakis, 
meaning earth, and that Hera was identified in Magna Graecia 
with a local earth-goddess*. If the Greek worshippers were 
really conscious of this we might explain this singular treatment 
of the hair as borrowed from the usual representations of Gaia, 
whose hair generally flows in long tresses about her neck. This 
trait is not found in the colossal marble bust at Venice (PI. V1), 
which Overbeck rightly considers a representation of Hera 
Lakinia on the ground that the stephane above the forehead 
has the same decoration of anthemium and griffins as appears 
on the coins of South Italy. Disfigured as it is, the countenance 
has yet preserved something of the exalted type which we find 
on the marble coins, although the later copyist who wrought 
the head has brought a different expression into the face by 
giving it the rather narrow eye of Aphrodite. From the bust 
and the coins we may gather something of the character and 
form of the temple-statue, about which history is silent. The 
sculptor, being the later and inferior artist, would no doubt be 
the more faithful copyist of the two as regards the external 
forms which he could reproduce ; but it is probable that he has 
falsified the sentiment, and that the coin-stamper has embodied 
in his work more of the expression of the original, although the 
wild and luxuriant hair, more difficult to renderin marble and 
bronze, may have been specially designed for the coin-device. 
The place of this Lakinian head among the ideal types of 
Hera will have to be noticed afterwards. 

As the Argive was the most celebrated worship of Hera in 

® Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 10. 
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Greece, so her image in the temple of Argos by the hand of 
Polycleitus takes precedence of all other cult-monuments of 
her, and must be regarded as the fullest and highest embodi- 
ment of the goddess as she appeared in legend and worship. 
We gather most about it from the words of Pausanias** ; ‘the 
statue of Hera of colossal size is seated on a throne. It 
is of gold and ivory, the work of Polycleitus. She wears a 
crown upon which are wrought the figures of the Graces and 
Hours, and in her one hand she bears the fruit of the pome- 
granate, in the other her sceptre . . . and they say that the 
cuckoo sits on the top of her sceptre, declaring that Zeus, 
when he was in love with Hera before marriage, transformed 
himself into this bird . . . and the statue of Hebe, also of 
gold and ivory, that stands by the side of Hera, is said to have 
been wrought by the hand of Naucydes.’ Most of the other 
records left by ancient writers of this great work add little to 
this description®—', The scholiast on Theocritus corroborates 
the statement about the cuckoo on the sceptre, and Strabo in 
a very dull passage praises the technique of the work, in which 
it surpassed even the great masterpieces of Pheidias, ‘ while 
inferior to them in expensiveness and size.’ We can gather 
from the epigram of Parmenion—what would really go without 
saying—that the main part of the body was covered with 
drapery. ‘The Argive Polycleitus, who alone of all men saw 
the goddess with his very eyes, has revealed to us as much of 
her beauty as it is lawful for mortal eyes to see?”.’ Of more 
interest and weight is the summary account of the form and 
character of the image, left us by Maximus Tyrius, who says 
that ‘ Polycleitus revealed Hera to the Argives as a goddess of 
the white elbow and forearm of ivory, fair of face and clad in 
noble raiment, in queenly fashion seated on a golden throne '°!’ 
It is clear from this sentence that the arms were uncovered, 
at least from the elbows downwards, and that the artistic 
impression was mainly produced by a certain majestic treat- 
ment of the drapery combined with a striking beauty of face. 
But the artistic questions concerning this ideal representation 
of the goddess will be noticed later, as we are chiefly con- 
cerned here with the relation of this statue to Argive cult. 
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In the first place we may note that the description of 
Pausanias and the others is illustrated and in some ways supple- 
mented by certain Argive coins of the Imperial period ; a coin 
of Julia Domna and one of Antoninus Pius (Coin Pl. A 16). 
On both of them we see the goddess seated on her throne, 
wearing the stephanos and holding the pomegranate in her 
extended right hand and grasping the sceptre near the top with 
the left: her drapery consists of a chiton which leaves the 
arms bare and a himation which passes over the middle of her 
body and falls over her left shoulder, arranged just in the same 
way as is usual with the mantle of Zeus. She wears no veil: the 
writers mention none, and the fact is important. The pose has 
no stiffness in it, but is majestic and suitable to the solemnity 
of a great temple-statue : the left arm is held high and free of 
the body, the right foot is drawn slightly under the throne, so 
as to avoid the look of constraint. There is no reason to doubt 
the general fidelity of the copy, and on one of the coins the 
figure of Hebe is given, awkwardly indeed and on far too 
large a scale. 

When we examine the attributes and symbols and what 
else is told us or shown us of the statue, we see that Poly- 
cleitus, a true national sculptor, has given faithful and imagina- 
tive expression to the ideas contained in the cult of his land. 
She was worshipped there as Hera the queen and as the wife 
of Zeus, united to him in the ceremonial of the sacred mar- 
riage; and it is as the queen-goddess, as Maximus Tyrius 
declares, that Polycleitus revealed her to his countrymen, 
displaying this character of her in the majesty of the pose 
and drapery, in her richly ornamented crown, and in her 
imperious grasp of the sceptre. Her union with Zeus is no 
doubt allusively expressed by the symbol of the cuckoo, and 
still more clearly by the subordinate figure of Hebe, their 
daughter, which the later sculptor added in the early part 
of the fourth century. She was worshipped also in Argos 
preeminently as the goddess of marriage and childbirth ; and 
the image of the wife of Zeus would be also naturally an image 
of the goddess of these functions. Direct allusion to this 
character of hers is probably conveyed by the symbol of the 
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pomegranate. We can hardly determine the significance of the 
whole work, unless we can discover with some certainty the 
symbolic meaning of this fruit which she bears in her hand. 
Pausanias is piously averse to giving an explanation; he 
regards it as a mystery not lightly to be revealed. Most 
modern interpreters consider the pomegranate in Hera’s hand 
to be the emblem of fruitfulness in marriage, having this signi- 
ficance on account of the large number of its seeds. But 
Botticher, in an able article*, argues against this interpretation 
and proposes an entirely different one. He declares that the 
pomegranate played no part at all in the Greek marriage rite ; 
that in Greek symbolism it was no emblem of fertility, but of 
strife, and bloodshed, and death—by reason of its blood-red 
colour ; and certainly it appears to have this meaning in some 
few legends. But when Botticher maintains that the goddess 
of Argos is holding forth the pomegranate to display her 
triumph over her rival Demeter, whose daughter Persephone 
through eating the pomegranate was held a prisoner in the 
world below, he is asking us to believe a difficult thing. Greek 
temple-sculpture of the fifth century is not prone to symbolism 
so far-fetched and so quaint; nor would the great image of 
Hera, ‘the benefactress of the land’ as she was called, be 
likely to embody the idea of strife and hatred. And if Poly- 
cleitus intended this meaning he must have lost his labour, 
for no Greek spectator would be likely to have understood 
his thought. 

The hand of the idol in a Greek temple is extended usually 
to dispense gifts or to display some permanent attribute of the 
power, some symbol of the functions of the divinity. The 
pomegranate is by no means the peculiar and constant token 
of Persephone ; but even if it were, the statue of Hera would 
be no more likely to hold it in its hand as an emblem of 
triumph over a rival than to wear the vine-crown or the 
grape-clusters by way of expressing her hatred of Bacchus. 
If it were desired to mark the hostility of divinities in 
ritual or representation, it would surely be by excluding the 
badge or the ministrant of the hostile divinity from the worship 

® Denkmaler und Forschungen, 1856, p. 170. 
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of the other: as we hear that ivy was tabooed in the service 
of Hera at Eleusis as the badge of her hated stepson. 

The Argive goddess holding forth the pomegranate must 
have been regarded as the goddess who gives that fruit to 
men, either for nourishment or for a sign of fruitfulness in 
marriage. For in spite of Botticher’s arguments there are 
reasons for believing that it had this double significance in 
Greek symbolism; it is found in the hands of the Hours, 
being there perhaps no more than a sign of the season's bless- 
ing and of the year's increase, and it is found in the hand of 
Aphrodite, surely as a sign of love and offspring. In the 
Argive cult Hera was clearly recognized not only as the 
marriage-goddess but as the beneficent power that gave the 
fruits of the earth ; and, as we see from the worship of Demeter 
in Attica, the two functions were closely connected in the 
Greek religious thought. Both may have been symbolized 
by the pomegranate in her hand, and both were beautifully 
suggested by the groups of the Hours and Graces on her 
crown. 

The popular belief as shown in literature, legend, and cult 
gave the sculptor sufficient reason for associating these figures 
with Hera. They had already appeared as the ministrants of 
Zeus on the throne of the Pheidian image, and Hera as his 
consort could borrow them from him or claim them by right 
of her own nature and character. Statues of the Charites had 
already been dedicated in the archaic period in the Heraecon 
of Argos*; and in her temple at Olympia the Hours were 
represented on thrones, works of the early sculptor Smilis”; 
and a shrine was raised to them in the Argive territory ° 
Mythology also associated her with them, a legend being 
recorded by Pausanias from Olen's poetry that the Hours were 
the nurses of Hera. Throughout Greece the Hours were 
worshipped as the powers that brought the fertilizing rain and 
wind and the blessings of fruit and corn and wine, also as 
charged with the due recurrence of the seasons, and therefore in 
some way with the destiny of man, and especially with child- 
birth and with the ceremony of marriage. Hence they were 

® Paus. 2. 17, 3. » /d. §. 17, |. © fd. 2. 20, 5. 
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frequently associated with Aphrodite and Dionysos, and in 
Argos most naturally with the chief goddess, who played the 
part there of Demeter and Eileithyia. 

The Graces are very kindred personages to the Hours, 
being nature-powers of the same significance, but having 
gained a more ethical and human character. They bring the 
flowers of the spring, and are thus joined with the Argive 
Hera the flower-goddess ; they personify besides the charm 
and beauty of life, and as the constant companions of Aphrodite 
the ideas of the sweetness of love and married life were attached 
to them. Their presence was necessary to complete the idea 
embodied in the work of Polycleitus. 

As we can discover so clear an allusion to the goddess 
of fruitfulness in this famous temple-image, we need not 
wholly reject the statement of Tertullian that her statue at 
Argos was crowned or in some way adorned with a vine- 
spray. He may be speaking of some other, but he ought natur- 
ally to be referring to the great statue of the city. We cannot, 
of course, believe that the latter was permanently decorated 
with an artificial garland of vine-leaves wrought in metal, for 
Pausanias would certainly have mentioned so very remarkable 
an emblem; but Tertullian may be carelessly referring to 
some ritual of crowning the goddess with the vine-garland at 
the time of the wine-harvest. The explanation offered by 
him that she wore this as a proof of her dislike of Bacchus is 
of course ridiculous; we should rather say that at Argos the 
fruit of the vine was offered her because she was there believed 
to have given man the blessing of the vine as she had given 
him the gift of corn. 

One last question remains about the conception of the work. 
In the Peloponnese and elsewhere Hera was worshipped as 
the maid as well as the wife; and in Argolis a stream was 
shown where Hera bathed each year, and thus periodically 
renewed her maidenhood. The statue of Polycleitus gives 
ample indication of the bride and the wife. Can we believe 
that in the absence of the veil, and perhaps in the flowing 
maidenly locks, such as we see on the Argive coins, the 
sculptor alluded to the mysterious nature of the goddess 
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who was maid as well as wife? He was a sculptor who 
loved to reconcile in one figure two different systems of 
forms—the forms of the boy and the man in his Doryphorus, 
of the female and the male in his Amazon. If by some subtle 
mode of expression he could combine in his work a touch of 
maidenliness with her character as queen and bride and 
mother, we may say that in this case at least his imagina- 
tion was equal to his marvellous power over form. It is true 
that the ideal of Hera was not so spiritual or ethical as the 
ideal of Zeus or Athene; and in the sentence of Maximus 
Tyrius the epithets refer mainly to qualities that are physical, 
formal, or external. Yet there was great beauty and worth 
in this Argive worship with its conception of a supreme god- 
dess whose power worked in the genial fresh life of the earth, 
and in the grace and peace of human life. And if the statue 
wrought by Polycleitus embodied the leading ideas of that 
cult, as we find that it did, and if the forms of the head and 
countenance were rendered in accordance with what was 
expressed in the whole figure, then his work was the most 
masterly and ideal representation of the Greek Hera, as it 
certainly was the fullest and most profound reflex of her cult. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IDEAL TYPES OF HERA. 


IN searching through the religious monuments that survive 
of this worship, the inquirer has to be on his guard against 
the frequent false interpretations that confront him. There is 
no Greek divinity so difficult to recognize as Hera; for her 
figure has often been disguised by false restoration, and on the 
other hand the name has been applied to representations to 
which it cannot be proved to belong. 

This ambiguity arises chiefly from the lack of any signi- 
ficant and peculiar attribute which may at once reveal her as 
clearly asg\thena is revealed by the aegis, Artemis by the bow, 
or Demeter by the corn-stalks. Of all the various symbols, 
badges, attributes, fashions of drapery that have been supposed 
to be specially characteristic of Hera, there is none that is 
invariably found; and none that is not found with other 
divinities also, with the one exception of the peacock; but 
this comes too late into the artistic representations to be of 
much service. The veil might be supposed to be proper to the 
matron-goddess, the bride and the wife of Zeus; and she 
wears it sitting by his side in the terra-cotta group found 
at Samos*; it appears in the Argive statuette of early fifth- 
century style’, and on the Selinus metope, but rarely, if ever, 
on the archaic vases, and only occasionally in works of per- 
fected and later art ; and the veiled head of Hera is exceptional 
on coins, the devices of Capua and the Boeotian Orchomenos 
being among the few instances from the Greek period ® **. She 
is veiled in representations of the sacred marriage, yet on the 
coins of those places where this rite was regularly performed 
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among the Hera-heads by Overbeck, is quite as probably 
a representation of Artemis*. Many divinities wear the 
stephane, and any one of them can carry the sceptre. Nor, 
as we have seen, was Hera so closely associated in the general 
worship with any part of the natural world or with the arts of 
life that any special flower or animal, weapon or implement, 
could be given her as a sign. The pomegranate is as natural 
to Aphrodite as to Hera, and very rarely found with either. 
The cuckoo might have been used as the obvious and peculiar 
symbol of Hera, but by some strange perversity it was not ; 
it figures only in the description of Polycleitus’ statue, and 
possibly on one vase-representation ”. 

Nor is there any precisely characteristic handling of the 
drapery which alone could distinguish her from any other god- 
dess, Character is indeed sufficiently expressed in the drapery 
of the most imaginative representations of Hera, the character of 
the stately and imperial goddess, the wife of Zeus. She is essen- 
tially evefuwy, ‘clad in comely dress.’ Certain negative rules 
might be given ; she could not be unclad like Aphrodite, nor 
draped in the short tunic of Artemis, nor is it probable that in 
her temple-images she could wear nothing more than the open 
Doric chiton of Athene. But, like other goddesses, she changes 
her fashions with time and place. The Argive terra-cotta 
statuette shows her with the double-sleeved chiton and veil, 
on the Parthenon frieze she wears an ample veil and the Doric 
double chiton without sleeves, and also, on many of the later 
sarcophagi, the veil and chiton only. The girdle seems 
indifferent to her; sometimes she has it and sometimes not. 
In such details the artist appears to have been guided by 
artistic fashion merely, not by any fixed conception about her. 
Her standing epithet in Homer is AeuxwAevos, the white-armed 
goddess, and one might have supposed that the constant 
association of this poetic term with her would have impelled 
the artist and sculptor to show her arms bare of drapery. And 
the greatest sculptors have represented her thus; but here 


* Overbeck, A’-4/. 2, Miinztaf. 2.27. was also consecrated to her (De Aédstin. 
Vide Head, Hist. Num, p. 475. bk. 3, 5), but as far as I know it has 
» According to Porphyry the stork no place in her representations. 
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proud, and self-asserting, with certain harsh and sombre traits 
in her character. There is some force and grandeur in the 
picture, but very little moral or spiritual quality. The Argive 
cult, not to mention others, knew her as something more than 
this, and her portrait in Greek art is richer and deeper than the 
Homeric. The best Greek sculptors were indebted to Homer 
for the epithets Bodms and AevxdAevos and for the austerity 
of her type. But there is more in the picture of her conveyed 
by the words of Dio Chrysostom, who describes a woman ‘ of 
shapely and lofty stature clad in white raiment and holding 
a sceptre, with a countenance radiant and at the same time 
solemn, being such as painters are wont to paint Hera!’ It 
was long before Greek art had attained to this presentation 
of her. 

Among the monuments of the fifth century before Pheidias 
there are two works that claim special mention among the 
ideal forms of Hera. Inside a very beautiful patera in the 
Munich collection of vases we sce the form of the goddess, 
painted in various tints, standing in a very solemn pose, with 
the right hand holding the sceptre, and the left hand concealed 
under the drapery of the upper garment which is drawn over 
her chiton ; the left elbow is bent in such a way as to show 
that this hand is resting on herhip*. On her head is a golden 
stephanos, above which the top of her skull is shown, and her 
golden hair streams down from her shoulders in rich curls. 
The face is full and matronly, very calm and earnest, but 
without severity; the lips are slightly open, the under-lip 
being very slightly advanced. This is a rich and bright 
representation of the goddess-queen. 

Whether the popular imagination usually conceived her as 
yellow-haired, as she here appears, is uncertain; it would 
seem so from the story preserved by the Scholiast in the //iad» 
that Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite bathed in the river Xanthus 
to give their hair a golden colour ; but she is dark-haired in 
the Pompeian picture of her marriage. 

One of the most important monuments of fifth-century 
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religious sculpture is the Farnese head of Hera in Naples*. 
The theories put forward concerning its date and origin are 
very conflicting; and before a judgement can be formed con- 
cerning them the features and expression must be carefully 
analyzed and defined. It is a colossal head of severe and 
impressive style, resembling some of the heads on the Par- 
thenon frieze in its exceeding depth, and in the great breadth 
of cheek and in the rendering of the bone-structure. The 
hair is pressed with a narrow band, and is parted above the 
forehead and drawn to each side in rippling lines in more 
accordance with the style of bronze-work than marble; above 
the band it is drawn so closely over the head that the contour 
of the skull is impressively shown, and behind it is gathered 
in a crobylos on the neck. The austere simplicity of this 
arrangement is almost archaic, but the concealment of part of 
the ear beneath the hair is a mark of a later period of style, 
a trait that begins to be found in the heads from the temple 
at Olympia. A striking characteristic of the whole head is 
its display of straight lines and flat surfaces: the forehead 
is exceedingly broad and strong, and is only slightly modu- 
lated in the part above the eyes ; the cheeks are flat surfaces 
that do not slope much towards the centre of the face, and 
the eyebrow is almost a straight line at right angles to the nose, 
of which the bone is broad and flat. Thus the whole head 
has somewhat of a rectilinear appearance and mathematical 
quality, and yet one must say also that the bone-structure is 
not strongly marked, but only, so to speak, shadowed beneath 
the flesh, to which due attention is paid in places. The 
corners of the lips are softly treated, and the flesh about the 
mouth and nose is warmly modulated with lines that aid 
greatly the impression of character. The upper lip is beauti- 
fully carved, and the lower protrudes noticeably in the centre, 
and is slightly flattened outwards, Beneath the lips is a deep 
depression, and then a strong broad chin that springs slightly 
forwards. 

The question must now be considered, before any further 
analysis of the forms, as to the personality. It is evidently 
* Pl. VIII. 
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a representation of divinity, and the almost unanimous verdict 
of archaeologists pronounces it to be Hera*. There can be 
little doubt that this judgement is correct ; for though the 
head does not wear the usual crown, but only a narrow band, 
which we find indeed on the head of Hera on Elean coins, 
but which any goddess might wear, the expression is cer- 
tainly more suitable to Hera than to any other divinity. It 
resides chiefly in the eyes and the lips and in the parts about 
the mouth, though all the other features convey it and are 
in perfect accord with each other ; but in defining it we are 
in danger of imputing too much to the conscious intention 
of the artist and too little to the laws of plastic form- 
rendering to which his generation was devoted. We are 
struck at once with the energy and powerful will that is 
written on forehead, chin, and mouth; with the dark and 
sombre mood revealed in the eyes that are shadowed by very 
thick eyelids, and in the drooping corners of the lips ; and the 
countenance exercises such fascination on those who look at 
it long, that one writer, who has made a special study of the 
types of Greek heads, speaks of its ‘elemental demoniac force, 
its untameable power’ The phrase is too strong perhaps, 
but the head certainly produces something of this effect upon 
us ; only it must be borne in mind that other heads of the 
period to which this in all probability belongs are marked 
with something of the same expression. And it is very 
doubtful if the sculptor intended to represent Hera as a 
*demoniac force,’ as one who ‘ would devour Troy and Priam 
raw’; he is to some extent following or reproducing the style 
of the short-lived period of sculpture, the period of transition 
from the archaic to the perfected work. That generation which 
began its work shortly before the destruction of Athens by the 
Persians, and which lasted until the zenith of Pheidias, broke 
away from the older school even more in regard to the spiritual 
expression which they gave to their work than in their formal 
treatment of the features. The forms of the countenance 
become much nobler, and the expression that they convey 


* Dr. Furtwiangler inclines to call it question (Afeisterwerke, p. 223, 1, Engl. 
Artemis, but he does not discuss the Ed.). » Kekule, Hede, p. 67. 
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is over-serious and often sombre and dark, contrasting utterly 
with the weak affected smile upon the later archaic faces. 
And the expression does not vary for the individual repre- 
sented; the countenances of Apollo and Demeter would be 
stamped with the same stern severity as that of Hera. The 
strange and almost repellent look on the Farnese face is there- 
fore not necessarily due wholly to the conscious aim of the 
sculptor and his conception of the nature of the goddess, nor 
need we see in it the Homeric portrait of the stormy and 
sullen wife of Zeus. It may be sufficient to say that the 
sculptor, to represent the severe and dignified goddess of 
marriage, has intensified a type of expression prevalent in 
his day. 

It might be thought that the slimness of the cheeks is more 
maidenly than matronly; and it has been supposed that 
the sculptor wished to allude to the maidenly character of 
Hera in Argive and Arcadian worship. But the broad flat 
cheek is not necessarily part of the individual expression, but 
a characteristic of a style of sculpture which did not distin- 
guish between the youthful wife and the maid*. The indi- 
viduality of the head is imprinted in the middle of the face, 
especially in the lines about the mouth, which without marring 
the beauty speak of experience and mature life. It is this and 
the imperious sombre look, which is too marked to be wholly 
explained by the general tendencies of contemporary art, that 
are the sole valid reasons for giving the name of Hera to the 
statue of which this is part. 

Much has been said indeed about the eyes, and the strange 
marking of the eyelids; according to the view of Brunn, in 
which he has been followed by Kekulé and many others, they 
have been carved so as to convey the quality expressed by 
the Homeric epithet Boéms; and this they regard as the 
leading trait in the ‘canonical ideal’ of Hera’s face. No 
doubt the eyes were a striking feature of her countenance 
as the people imagined it ; for the poetic term of Homer must 


* For instance, in the Eleusinian relicf period, it is hard to discern from the 
of Demeter, Iacchus, and Persephone, faces which of the two is the mother 
a work perhaps of the earlier Pheidian and which the daughter. 
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have had its influence, and it is said by a poet of the 
Anthology, in praise of a maiden, that ‘she had the eyes of 
Hera!%,’ It is a question whether each one of the typical 
heads of Hera can be called Bodms; there is no question 
what the term means, and unquestionably it does not apply to 
the Farnese head. 

It certainly does not mean ‘bull-eyed,’ as Brunn and 
others have interpreted it, finding in the word an allusion 
to the ‘wild terrific power’ latent in the eyes of the bull and 
of the goddess*. As applied to Hera, it can only mean ox- 
eyed or cow-eyed, and the eye of the cow is not threatening, 
nor does it ‘cause a certain inquictude in the mind of him 
who finds himself opposite it®.’ The eye of the cow is 
large, round, and somewhat prominent, and has a dark light 
in it: and this is the sense in which Homer applies it 
to more than one goddess and lady, as he had noticed 
that human eyes are often striking and beautiful through 
a certain resemblance to that animal’s. The ancients inter- 
preted the word rightly as large-eyed and dark-eyed ) ; 
a painter would convey the impression by painting the eye 
dark and round and large, such as the eye of Hera in the 
Pompeian picture of the Holy Marriage; a sculptor would give 
the eyeball a certain size and shape. Now the eyes of the 
Farnese Hera are narrow and long, in their shape as unlike 
a cow’s as any human eye can be. But they are set between 
very extraordinary eyelids, both of which are abnormally thick 
and the lower drawn away from the ball and turned down and 
outwards. It is by this curious method that the sculptor has 
been thought to indicate Hera Bodms. If so, he was more 
ignorant of nature than most Greek sculptors and painters, if 
we may judge from the representation of cows in classic art. 
A walk through the fields will convince us that the cow’s eye- 
lids do not fall away from the eyeball as those of the Farnese 
Hera; on the contrary they form a close firm rim; and 
anything like the lower eyelid of that goddess, if seen at all in 
human beings, is only seen in disease and old age. It is hard 


® Brunn in the Bull. del Ann. 1846, pp. 122-128; cf. Kekulé in his Aede, p. 64. 
> Brunn, op. cit. 
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to believe, then, that the sculptor carved such eyes in the hope 
that they would remind the Greek spectator of the ox-eyed 
goddess. Probably his sole aim was to give a striking ex- 
pression to the eyes by such a treatment of the eyelid as 
would cast the deepest shadow upon them, and he merely 
carried somewhat further a technical method which had 
become usual in the plastic work of the age. The thick 
lids are found in the Apolline head in the British Museum, 
a copy as is supposed of a bronze-work of Canachus ; in the 
heads from the temple of Zeus Olympius, and some of the 
Lapith heads of the Parthenon metopes. But the best 
instances to compare with the Farnese are the heads of 
Harmodius in the Neapolitan group of the tyrannicides, of 
the nymph on the Olympian metope, and of Heracles on the 
relief from the same temple that represents the cleansing of 
the Augean stables. In all these cases the eyelids are not 
only thick, but the lower one is turned slightly down and 
away from the eye. This method has been exaggerated by 
the sculptor of the Farnese head, whose colossal statue raised 
on a pedestal may have towered above the spectator, and who, 
wisely reckoning with the height, may have pursued a conven- 
tional method of treating the eyelid by which the eye as seen 
from below appeared shadowy and full of warmth. This 
technical process is more natural to bronze-work than to 
marble-carving *. 

And the Farnese head is no original production ” (the bust- 
form alone, a product of Alexandrine art, would prove that), 
but a copy of a bronze original which in all probability was 
wrought about the middle of the fifth century, at the very 
close of the transitional period. The reasons of this view have 
already been given by the way ; to recapitulate, the slightly 


» This is also the view of Overbeck, 
‘unst-Myth. 2. p. 73; and Conze, 
Beitrage sur Geschichte der griechischen 


* Overbeck, in his Aunst- Mythologie 
(2. pp. 66, 71, 72), has done good ser- 
vice in exposing the absurdities of the 


Bowms theory, and in suggesting that 
much in the Farnese head may be ex- 
plained better by the general history of 
plastic style than by special reference to 
Hera’s character. 


Plastik, p.6. Though a copy, it belongs 
probably still to the Greek period ; the 
surface is rather damaged, but the treat- 
ment of hair and mouth shows good 
Greek style. 
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protruding chin and lower lip, the great breadth of cheek, the 
ear placed a little too high, the conventional treatment of the 
eyelid, and still more the dark and sombre expression, are 
the marks of an ideal style of sculpture that flourished before 
the zenith of Pheidias. 

This view is of course inconsistent with the theory of Kekulé 
and Brunn and others, who maintain that the head is a copy 
more or less direct of the famous Hera of Polycleitus. Before 
the theory becomes a valuable hypothesis, there ought to be 
some direct evidence for this, derived from the resemblance of 
the Farnese head to some recognized work or copy of a work 
of Polycleitus or to the description left us of the great Argive 
image. Now the above-mentioned writers maintain that there 
is the very nearest affinity between this head and that of the 
Doryphorus*; while others of equal authority deny that there 
is any resemblance at all. It is strange that opinions should 
so conflict about a matter of fact that can surely be decided 
by a close comparison of the works. My own conviction is 
that the resemblance is only very general, such as we might 
expect to find in any two heads representing Peloponnesian 
art from 460 to 420 B.C., and that the differences are far 
more weighty. The cheeks of the Doryphorus slope more 
towards the centre of the face, which thus becomes narrower, 
the nose is less broad in the ridge, the chin protrudes less, 
and the eyes are quite differently treated. But those who 
maintain the Polycleitean origin of the head rely most on 
the argument that this surpasses all existing representations 
of Hera in ideal conception ; and they ask, if it was not Poly- 
cleitus but some earlier sculptor who produced this type, 
what was there left for Polycleitus, to whom the voice of 
antiquity ascribes the greatest representation of Hera, to do 
further in the development of the ideal? The answer is easy, 
that still much remained to be done. If Polycleitus produced 
the type of the Farnese Hera, then in his conception of the 
goddess he fell far below—not perhaps Homer—but the artist 
who a little later carved the head of Hera on the coins of 


* Conze, op. cit.; Overbeck, A.-AZ. 2. p. 50. 
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Argos, and the sculptor who in the fourth century wrought 
the original of the Ludovisi head. 

For the Farnese bust, effective as it is by the intensity of 
its expression, gives by no means the full ideal of Hera ; it is 
not the benign Argive goddess ‘ of good works,’ not the god- 
dess in whose face and person, according to Dio Chrysostom '"*, 
brightness appeared by the side of majesty. The sculptor of 
this head could give us the majesty under a dark and sombre 
aspect ; neither he nor his age could represent rd datdpov. 

It was in the following period that the ideal of Hera 
received full and satisfying expression. In perfecting the type 
the work of Polycleitus was chief, but the part played by 
Pheidias and his school was not unimportant. There is no 
authority for attributing to Pheidias himself, the greatest 
creator of divine types, any free statue of Hera, and none 
has survived that can be ascribed to this school*. But her 
figure wrought by his hand appeared among the other divini- 
ties on the base of the throne of Zeus Olympios, and the 
Parthenon frieze shows us how he would probably represent 
her®. She is there seated between Zeus and the winged 
figure, who is Iris or Nike. Clad in a Doric chiton, which 
is fastened over her shoulders so as to reveal her neck and 
arms, and is drawn down over the concealed girdle to form 
the beautiful fold common in Pheidian drapery, she turns 
to Zeus and raises with both hands the veil from her face, 
as the bride might on the day of her wedding. The face 
is unfortunately much disfigured, but enough remains to show 
the full oval outline and the laurel crown on her head, which 
alludes perhaps to her nuptials as well as to the Attic festival 
she was witnessing. The treatment of the flesh shows the 


* The attempt of Petersen to discover 
the Hera of Alcamenes—a very doubt- 
ful work—in a series of statues called 
Demeter by Overbeck has led to nothing: 
vide Mitt. d. d. Inst. Rom. 4. p. 68, and 
Overbeck, A.-A/. 3. p. 461. I have 
not dealt in the text with the head 
of ‘Hera of Girgenti’ in the British 
Museum, which Overbeck and others 
would place next after the Farnese 


in the development of the type. The 
more that head is studied the more 
suspicion it arouses, and Furtwingler’s 
grounds for rejecting it as a forgery are 
very strong (Arch. Zett. 1885, p. 275). 
If genuine, it would be of little value 
on account of its singular lack of 
character, 
> Pl. LIZ. b. 
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delicacy and grandeur of the Pheidian work, and, apart from 
the formal beauty of the surface, the whole pose is perfect in 
its expression of the chastity, dignity, and grace of the youth- 
ful wife of Zeus. Though the attitude has some reference to 
the particular occasion, yet the figure has a permanent value 
as a monumental and characteristic type of Hera, and as the 
earliest great representation of the whole person of the god- 
dess. Nor did Pheidias forget, in his arrangement of the 
drapery, that Hera should appear as Hera Aevx@Aevos, with her 
white arms bared. 

Among the monuments of this age may be mentioned 
a very beautiful cylix of the British Museum that contains 
a representation of Hera full of character and expression *. 
Holding a sceptre and wearing a Doric chiton and veil, with 
her hair bound in a stephane, but partly falling over her fore- 
head, she is seated opposite to Zeus, who is holding out his 
hand to her, and her lips are parted and seem moving in 
speech ; her form is almost virginal. 

The fifth-century electrum coinage of Phocaea” displays 
a striking head of Hera, wearing a diadem ornamented with 
the honeysuckle ; the face is set in thick clusters of hair, and 
the deep eyes and half-opened lips give it a very earnest 
expression. 

In the monuments that may next be quoted a great change 
is noted in the representation ; the features and expression 
become softer, more benign, and a touch of brightness, the 
gadpotns that Dio Chrysostom speaks of, appears in them. 
The first of these that claims attention is the Argive coin 
that has been several times published and is unsurpassed in 
beauty of style*. The head of Hera upon it shows more 
grace and purity of feature and more profound and spiritual 
conception of character than any of her surviving monuments 
in stone, except perhaps the Ludovisi head. She wears no 
veil, but the stephanos richly ornamented with floral design, 
and from beneath it the long wavy clusters of hair fall down 
her neck and over part of the cheek, which is less broad and 


© Pil. IX. b. » Coin Pl, A 1g (Brit. Mus. Cat. Jonia, p. 209). 
© Coin Pl, A 17. 
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flat than that of the Farnese head. The forehead is broad 
and strong, and, rising somewhat over the eyes, bears the 
impress of power. The eyebrows are straight and noble, and 
the eyes are round and somewhat protruding, as if they would 
suggest the Homeric epithet, and are set between very thick 
lids. The nose is rather long and forms an angle with the 
forehead; the chin is firm and well rounded. The bone-struc- 
ture of the face is well marked, and yet there is no severity 
except in the clear sharp outline, and the lips that are parted 
with a smile give to the whole countenance a fascinating 
expression of brightness and benevolence. Therefore, impos- 
ing and majestic as the type certainly is, it is a very pure and 
true representation of the benign goddess of Argos, and one 
may discover in the traits some hint of the maidenliness that 
was ever renewed in the wife of Zeus, and certainly the decor 
super verum, the solemn beauty, that was seen in the works 
of Polycleitus. 

If we search for a name with which we may associate this 
new type of Hera there is no other than his. A few years ago 
this association would have been accepted without argument ; 
but it has been said more recently that, as the coin artists of 
the great age did not copy, it is doubtful whether the Argive 
coin-stamper has reproduced in his Hera head anything of 
the expression and any of the traits of the masterpiece of 
Polycleitus*. There must, of course, be some doubt where 
positive reasons are few; and as regards these we can only 
say that the coin agrees with what is recorded or otherwise 
known about the statue in the symbol of the decorated 
stephanos, the floral ornament being an allusion to the Hours 
and Graces, and in the absence of the veil. Also the necklace 
and earrings might be taken as pointing to the richness of 
chryselephantine technique. 

And the type that appears on this coin is found with some 
modifications on coins of Cnossus Himera and, still more 
modified, on coins of Samos”. Now we cannot suppose that 


* See Gardner, 7yfes of Greek Coins, coin; and Overbeck, A.-M, 2. p. 44, 
p- 138, who does not wholly deny the — who hesitates. 
Polycleitean character of the Argive » Coin of Cnossus, Overbeck, A.- JU, 
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the same great artist wrought all these, especially as the coins 
of these other cities are inferior in depth of expression, and 
the face on them has lost its radiancy and retained only its 
beauty and seriousness. What then isthe natural explanation 
for the prevalence of this type on coins that were struck at 
various places near to the beginning of the fourth century? 
There is no political reason to explain it, and one inclines to 
believe that all these coin-devices were struck under the 
influence of some great work, well known throughout the 
Greek world. At this time this must have been the Hera of 
Polycleitus. 

There are other more general reasons for this view. The 
Argive coin shows a type of head of far higher imagina- 
tion than the Farnese head, and challenges comparison with 
the Ludovisi bust itself; in fact, as regards expression it 
embodies more than the latter work the description of Dio 
Chrysostom. The coin’s date is at least a generation earlier 
than the period of Praxiteles, and if such a type of Hera as 
this was in vogue towards the beginning ofthe fourth century, 
it is difficult to see what was left for that sculptor to do 
by way of perfecting the ideal of the goddess ; to infuse more 
mildness and soft delicacy into the face would destroy its 
power and character. Either, then,an unknown coin-stamper 
working in Polycleitus’ own city a short time after the great 
temple-image of that sculptor was set up produced indepen- 
dently a rival type of Hera, perhaps the most beautiful that 
antiquity has left us of the goddess, or he worked under 
the dominating influence of the gold and ivory statue, the 
expression of which he had sufficient skill and imagination 
to reproduce. 

The latter theory is all the more probable, as there is every 
reason for saying that it was Polycleitus and no other who 


Miinztaf. 2. No. 23; Himera, No. 22; 
Samos, 1-4. The coins of Elis (Over- 
beck, A\-A/, Miinztaf. 2, No. 14; Gard- 
ner, Zypes of Greck Coins, P\. VIII. 15; 
Brit, Mus. Cat. Pelop, Pl. X11. 13, 14, 
and Pl, XIV. 1-6) do not appear to me 
to belong to this class: the finest of 


them, struck towards the end of the 
fifth century, might be the work of an 
original artist who preserved the older 
expression for his ideal of Hera, and 
gave her face the severe stern look ; 
the lips droop at the comers, and there 
is no smile upon them (Coin Pl, A 18). 
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and ideal, and when they wished to imagine them in the form 
that best corresponded to their nature, they thought of the 
Athene Parthenos of Pheidias and the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, though there were many different types wrought 
by independent artists. 

Similarly, so far as the records go, the only statue of Hera 
that appears to have been ‘ the ideal,’ in the sense that it fully 
satisfied the popular imagination about her, was the Hera of 
Polycleitus. Maximus Tyrius puts it by the side of the 
Athena Parthenos of Pheidias when he is distinguishing 
between the actual existence of the divinities and their 
traditional representation in art; and Philostratus mentions 
it among those great works that illustrate the power in the 
artist of gavracla, which is something ‘wiser than mere 
imitation, the power of conceiving a fitting ideal*, The 
epigrammatist '° declares that Polycleitus ‘alone of all men 
contemplated Hera with his eyes,’ that is, that he alone carved 
her in that perfect form which must be supposed the actual. 

In one case, then, in the great monument of his country’s 
worship, the sculptor, who ‘ gave to the human form an almost 
superhuman beauty, but did not worthily express the majesty 
of the gods, rose above himself and created the only image 
of Hera that was extolled by the voice of antiquity, which 
is silent concerning the merits of the Hera of Praxiteles, of 
Callimachus, and of Euphranor. The late Roman coin shows 
us the full figure, and proves the queenly dignity of the pose 
(Coin Pl. A, 16); as regards the head, if the earlier Argive coin 
gives us no evidence, then we have none at all, for the head 
recently found by the American excavations at Argos cannot 
be proved to be a Hera”. If the Argive coin be accepted 
as a free reproduction of the great temple work, it proves 
that the words of Dio Chrysostom about the ideal of Hera 
really record the qualities of the Polycleitean work, for the 


« Vit. Apfoll. Tyan. vi. 19. Hera Tap@vos. Overbeck (Berichte 
> Waldstein, Lxcavations of the Sachs. Gesell. Wiss. 1893, p. 31) accepts 
American School at Argos, 1892. The the name of Hera for it, but points out 
head has a marked maidenly character; its unlikeness to the Farnese head. 
it would be too hazardous to name it 
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head on the coin displays at once ‘the brightness and 
solemnity ’ of the countenance. 

Among the later monuments we cannot trace clearly the 
Polycleitean influence. Looking at the representations of the 
beginning of the fourth century we note a type of Hera 
prevalent on the coins of South Italy, which was used with 
some modifications of detail for the Hera Lacinia of Croton 
(Coin Pl. A 20) and the Hera Areia of Posidonia and Hyria*. 
The head is presented en face, crowned, and with richly flowing 
locks ; the face is a high broad oval, the features are full and 
large, and there is a certain exuberance in the whole treatment. 
It is a striking type, but quite unlike the Argive, and has no 
very profound expression of individual character. The coins 
of Thermae also*!, and Capua *®’, show a head of Hera of some 
power, with serious expression and characteristic rendering of 
the eye, but none of these preserve the Argive type or add 
anything new. : 

Near to the beginning of the fourth century must be placed 
the representation of the Judgement of Paris incised on wood 
in St. Petersburg, which contains a representation of Hera 
of great power and originality’. The drapery is arranged 
so as to display her arms, and her figure is almost as maidenly 
as Athena’s, but her face is fuller. She wears the veil and 
a crown of leaves around her head: the expression of her face 
is very profound, and there is a searching gaze in her eyes 
that are fixed on Paris. The treatment of the limbs and the 
forms of the face recall the Pheidian style; but the figure of 
Eros is too small to allow us to date the work as early as that 
period. 

Another wood-carving, in the same museum’, of approxi- 
mately the same date as the former, presents an equally 
striking type of Hera, erect and standing in very majestic pose 
with her left hand resting on her sceptre and her right on her 
hip; her arms are bare, and she wears a Doric diploidion 
without sleeves and with no girdle visible, and a himation 

* Head, Hist, Num. p. 82, Fig. 57; — cf. coins of Phistelia and Neapolis. 


Overbeck, A.-M. Miinztaf. 2. Nos. 43, > Pl. X. 
44; Head, zd. pp. 68 and 32, Fig. 16; ¢ Pl. XI. 
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to any other. It has been proposed indeed by Helbig to 
place the work in the beginning of the Alexandrine era, 
though he allows the influence of the style of the younger 
Attic school upon it. But the head has much more of the 
grandeur of the older period of religious sculpture than the 
elegance of the later courtly age, and the severity of the 
profile and the absence of all self-consciousness in the face 
suggest a better age than the Alexandrine. The rather high 
and triangular forehead is no mark of the later period, for 
we sec it in the statue of Eirene in Munich. It is the most 
expressive marble head of Hera that has been handed down, 
but it does not permit us to say that the perfection of her type 
was the achievement of the fourth century; for the Argive 


coin shows an even more intense expression of character ». 
The later heads reveal by the side of much elegance and 


grace a falling away from the true idea of the goddess. 


For 


instance, the later Ludovisi head displays at once the merits 


and defects of Alexandrine sculpture. 


* Ann, dell’ Inst. 1869, p. 149, and 
Helbig, Die éffentlichen Sammlungen 
classischer Alterthiimer in Rom, No. 
866. 

> The strange theory recently ad- 
vanced by Dr. Furtwingler (A/eister- 
werke, p. 557) that the Ludovisi head 
represents a Roman lady of the Claudian 
period idealized as a goddess is not 
likely to win acceptance. As there is 
not the faintest trace of portraiture in 
the face, his theory depends on what he 
calls external evidence, namely, (1) the 
arrangement of the hair on the neck, 
(2) the sacrificial fillet. He quotes 
from Bernouilli (Admische Iconographie, 
2. 1, Taf. 14, 15, 21, Figs. 30, 32) in- 
stances of portrait-statues of the Clau- 
dian period with a similar treatment of 
the hair. He declares that the locks 
hanging down the neck and gathered 
together with a band was a fashion 
never used for a goddess, and belongs 
merely to the Claudian era: this posi- 
tive statement is as positively refuted by 


Though the forehead 


the Farnese Hera-head, the Pallas of 
Velletri, the Caryatid of the Erech- 
theum in the Kritish Museum, the 
Pheidian torso of Athena in Athens 
(Wolters, 472), all of which works, 
even the last-named as we can gather 
with certainty from what remains of the 
hair, had the locks gathered on the nape 
of the neck by a band and plaited or 
unplaited. The fashion comes down 
from old Attic sculpture. As regards 
the fillet, portrait busts and statues 
show that ladies of the Claudian period 
affected it. But it was used in the 
Greck period without affectation for 
sacred personages: we find it on 
Euboean coins of the fourth century 
(Brit. Mus, Cat. Central Greece, pp. 
112, 113, Pl. xx. 15, 16). The ‘ Mes- 
salina’ in Munich (Bernouilli, Fig. 32) 
tries to make herself look like Hera by 
wearing the head-gear of the Ludovisi 
goddess; she fails and cannot be quoted 
as proving that the Ludovisi Hera is a 
Roman lady. 
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Common cult of Zeus and Hera. 


2a At Lebadea: Hera ‘Hudéyn with Zeus Basileus, Paus. 9. 39, 4: 
at the shrine of Trophonius, vide Zeus **7 4, 


b Cf. Paus. 9. 34, 3, near the shrine of Trophonius ¢v érépm vag 
Kpévou cai "Hpas cai Atés €orw dyddyp.rra, 

¢ At Lebadea: Hera Basis: C. J. Gr. 1603 “Hpa Baowids wal v9 
nédet AcBadewv (probably of first century a.p.). 

Cf. Plato, Phaedr, 253 A d001 pO “Hpas cimovro Baciixdy (yrover roy 
€papevov, 

In Boeotia. 

? At Plataea: Paus. 9. 2, 5 vads €otw “Hpas . .. thy d¢ “Hpay 
TeAciay xadovor: statue of "Hpa vupdevopern there: 24. 9, 3, feast of 
Daedala at Plataea, commemorating the fepds yapos: 76. 3, 4, Sacrifice 
on Cithaeron at the Daedala Megala, ai pév 8) moAas xai ra réAN Onrecav 


Bicavres Th “Hpg Boiv &agro: cai raipoy rp Sui: cf. Eus. Praep, Lv. 3. 1, 
from Plutarch. 


®* At Argos on the Larissa: Paus. 2. 24, 2 €xerat 1d orddwv ev 
@ tov dyava re Nepeip Ai wai ra “Hpaia dyovow, cf. td. 4. 27, 6 
"Apysion 8¢ Ebvov th te “Hpa 1H “Apyeia wai Nepelo Ad: cf. inscription 
giving Cassandros the @ewpodoxia rod Ards rov Nepeiov xai ris "Hpas rips 
"Apyeias, Arch. Zeit, 1855, 39. 

* Between Argos and Epidauros, on Mount Arachnaion, Paus, 2. 
25, 10: vide Zeus* >, 

5 Olympia: Paus. 5. 17, 1 rhs “Hpas 8¢ éorw ev r@ vag@ Atos . . . Td 
8¢ “Hpas dyadpa xudnpevdv datw éxi Opdvy, mapéotnxe 3€ ydveid Te Exov Kai 
émixeipevos Kuvny eri th Kearny’ épya b€ ear dma. 

® Schol. Odyss. 3. 91 @s cai» “Hpa Atovn dvopdobn rapa Awdavaioss, 
ws "Aro ddwpos, 

* Crete: mentioned together in the oath of alliance between Olus 
and Latus (third century s.c.), C. 7. Gr. 2554 ‘Opyiw ... rov Ziva tov 
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Kpyroyevia cai rav “Hpav: in the similar oath taken by the men of 
Hierapytna, C. 7. Gr. 2555 ‘Opviw .. . Zava Atxraiov xai “Hpav. 


* Cyprus: ona wall of old Paphos: C. 7. Gr. 2640 ’Adpodirys rai 
Aids TloAtéws xai "Hpas. 


* Caria: at Stratonicea with Zeus Panamaros, C.J. Gr. 2719: 
cf. 2722 tmeprdras map’ nua edynv “Hpy xai Adi... mepdoas, thy érnciav 
xapw (inscriptions of Roman period): cf. 2820: Zeus**¢: Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 426 Zets Mavayapos with Hera Tedeia. 


© At Lebedos in Caria, common priestship of Zeus BovAaia and 
Hera, C. Z. Gr. 2909 (pre-Roman period?) : vide Zeus "°°. 


" Pind. Vem. 11. 1 ‘Eoria Znvas tpicrov xaccyynta «ai d6uoOpdvou"Hpas : 
fragment quoted by Clemens, S/rom. 5, p. 661 (? Pindar) vai ra» 


“Odvprov xaradepxopevay oxamrovxov “Hpayr, 


* Hera Pelasgis: in Iolchus (?), Apoll. Rhod. 1. 14, sacrifice of 
Pelias, “Hpns 8€ MeAacyidos otc adéyfer. Dionys. Perieg. 534 xai Eduos 
ipepdeooa Tedacyidos édpavov”Hpas. 

Physical allusions in epithets and cults of Hera. 

Wa Et. Mag. s.v. (ev§dia. ‘H"Hpa otr@ riyara év “Apye act yap 
Sri “Apyos peravacras and “Apyous eis Alyumroy, érepwe Bdas r@ év “Apye 
Baairevovrt, cal riv rod ondpov épyaciay ébidakew’ 5 8é Cevdtas eni re ordp@ 
ras Bots “"Hpas iepdv avéOnxe’ Gre 8€ rots ordyus ovveBawe Bracravew cal 
avciv, dvOea“Hpas éxddece, 


b Hera ‘Avéeia, vide infra ™, 


¢ Athenae. 15, p. 678 A muAewr ovTws Kadeira 6 orépavos by rH “Hpg 
mepriOdacw of Adxwves: cf. the fragment of Alcman’s Hymn to Hera, 
Bergk, frag. 16 xai riv efyouar pépaca rév8 Oixpiow mudcHva Knpare 
xuraipw: Cf. Anthol. 9. 586 dvOea moiwv eici Oeav “Hpns xai ‘Podins 
Mains: cf. Pollux, 4. 78 pédos rd 'Apyodixdy & ev rais dvOeadpdpos év”Hpas 
émnuAouv. 

“oe Fus. Pracp. Ev. 3. 1, 4 of 8€ Guouas paddrov cal mperdvrws tro~ 
AapSavovres rov piCov ovrws ¢s Td aitd Ty Antot cuvdyoves thy “Hpay* y7q 
peév eorw 7 “Hpa «.r.A, from Plutarch. | 

b Plutarch, De placit. philos. 1. 3 tércapa tay ravrov pLopara mparov 
dxove’ Zeds dpyns, "Hpn te hepéoBws 43 'Aidwvets Ngotis 6, vide Frag. 
Phil. Graec., Mullach, 1, p. 39. 

¢ Porphyry, wepi ris ék Aoyiwv dirocodias : “Hpy 8 eixeAadp padany 
xvas Hépos bypis (uéAera): frag. quoted Eus. Praep. £v. 5. 7, 4. 
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d Plato, Crat. p. 404 tows perewpodroyav 6 vowobérns rov dépa “Hpay 
Gvdpacey emixpuTrTdpevos, 


e Oracle in C. J. Gr. 3769 xal rip w8poBdrdawr 8pdcos mapghorrov 
dvacaav seems to refer to Hera. 


f Paus. 2. 13, 3 ‘QAnm 8¢ év"Hpas cory Tuvp werounpéva rpajvas Thy 
“Hpay vd ‘Qpev, cf. Hera ‘Qpddvros: Zeus ***. 
a Et, Mag. 772, 49 Tepweis* ‘Holodos airdy yijs yeveadoyei, Erncixopos 
8¢,"Hpas pdvns xara pynotxaxiay Aids rexovens airéy: Bergk, fr. 60 Stesich. 
b Schol. 7, 14. 295 “Hpay rpehopevny mapa trois yovedow els rav 
ytydvrev Etpupédov Biacdpevos &yxvov énoinge® 4 8¢ Upopnbéa éyervncer 
.-.% loropia mapa Eidopion, 
Sacrificial animals. 
a Anth. Graec. 6. 243: 
i te Sdpow pedéovoca Kai f Adyes “IuBpacov “Hpn 
dé£0 yeveOdudlous, wérva, OunroXias, 
poocxwv lepa ravra rd cor moAv didrata mavtoy ioper, 
b Cows: vide Cic. De Div. 1.24. Bulls: Theocr. 4. 20. Goats: 
vide Hera Alyopdyos ®. Pigs: Ov. Amor. 3. 13, 16. 


Sacrifice and ritual. 


¢ Ov. Amor. 3. 13, at Falerii: 
Casta sacerdotes Iunoni festa parabant 
Per celebres ludos indigenamque bovem. 


Hinc ubi praesonuit solemni tibia cantu 
It per velatas annua pompa vias. 

Ducuntur niveae, populo plaudente, iuvencae 
Quas aluit campis herba Falisca suis ; 

Et vituli nondum metuenda fronte minaces, 
Et minor ex humili victima porcus hara. 

Duxque gregis cornu per tempora dura recurvo. 
Invisa est dominae sola capella deae. 

lllius indicio silvis inventa sub altis 
Dicitur inceptam destituisse fugam. 

Nunc quoque per pueros iaculis incessitur index, 
Et pretium auctori vulneris ipsa datur. 

Qua ventura dea est, iuvenes timidaeque puellae 
Praeverrunt latas veste iacente vias. 
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More patrum Graio velatae vestibus albis 
Tradita supposito vertice sacra ferunt. 


Argiva est pompae facies. 
Cf. Pliny, Wat. Hist. 3. 5, 8 Colonia Falisca Argis orta (ut auctor est 
Cato): cf, %, 


Hera as goddess of marriage. 

‘Ta The fepds ydapos: at Athens: Photius s. 0. lepds ydyos* "AOnvaios 
€optny Ads ayover wai ”"Hpas, cf. Menander “ Mé6n,” Frag. Com. Graec. 
4. p. 162; 

kopWoraros avdpay Xapedar lepdv -yapoy 
dacxev monceyv Sevtépav per eixada 

xa” avrov, iva rH rerpads Seva map’ érépors 
TO THs Geod yap wavrayas €xew Karas. 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 3, 1 odros xeAever roy Ala dyadpa fvdAov romodpevov 
ayew emi Body Cevyous éyxexaduppevoy, Aéyew 8€ &s dyoiro yuvaixa TMAdraay 
thy “Agwmov. 16, § 5 Aadddwv 3¢ dopriy rev peyddwv Kal of Bowroi oquce 
auveoptafovat ...§ 7 Td 8€ dyakua Koopnoartes .. . Tapa tov “Agwroy cai 
avabevres émi duagtay, yuvaixa édiorace vuppevtpray... Td & évredOev ras 
datas amd tov morayov mpos dxpov rov KiBaipava édavvovet, ed’tpéemora dé 
ogiow éri rH Kopypp rov Gpovs Boyds... § 8 ra iepeia.,. xai ra daidara 
pov xabayifover éri rot Bwpod: cf. Euseb. 3, ch. 1 (p. 104 Dind.) from 
Plutarch: reudvras airots ebxréavoy xai mayxdAny piv poppacal re avray 
Kai katagreihat vupdixas AaiddAny mpocayopevcartas’ eira ovtws avapedrec Oat 
pev tov tpevaov, Aourpa 8 Kopifew ras Tpirwvidas vipdas, avdovs b€ xai 
ka@pous thy Bowriay mapacyxeiv, Cf. 2b. p. 102, 3, ch. 1, § 3 pavepay de 
TaY ydpwy yevouévwr, kal mepi tov Kibaipava mparov évratda rai ras 
TlAareas ths dusAlas dvaxadupOeions, “Hpay redeiay xat yaunAcov auth 
mporayopevOnvas, 

¢ At Argos: Paus. 2. 17, 3 év 8é rq@ mpovdw 1H pév Xdpires aydApara 
€orw dpyxaia ev Sefia 8€ xAim tes “Hpas. Herod. 1. 31 eovens dpris tH 
“Hpy toiow ‘Apyeioot, edee mavrws thy pntepa avrav (of Cleobis and 
Biton) (evyes xopeoOjvat és rd iepdv. 

d Euboea: vide infra **, and cf. Schol. Arist. Pax 1126 Kadndi- 
arpatés dna témov EvBoias ré "EAvpmov. ‘AmodAdomos 8€ vady gnaw evar 
mAngiov EvBoias’ vupdixdy 8€ twes ard acw, ors 6 Zeis tH “Hpa éxet 
ouveyevero, 

e Hermione: vide infra ®, Cf. Schol. Theocr. 15. 64 "ApiororéAns 
8¢ ioropet ev rp mepi ‘Eppsdvns lep@, idiarepow mepi rod Ards xai rhs “Hpas 
ydapou ... (Mount Thornax) drov viv doriv lepiv “Hpas TeAelas, 
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f Hera Mais Tedefa and Xijpa at Stymphalos "4, 


® Cnossus: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 Aeyoves 88 xal robs ydyous rovs re Ards xai 
ths “Hpas év tp Kywociwv yopa yevéobar card twa rérov mAnciov Tov Onpnvos 
morapou, Kad bv viv ‘lepdv dorw, év & Ovoias kar’ émavrév dylous tnd rep 
€yxwpiov ouvredeioOat Kai rovs ydpous dmopipeicbas : cf. Samos © 4, 
h Posidonia: inscription on small tablet, ras Oe ras Wadds pps. 
Collitz, Dialect. Inschrifi., No. 1648 ? Persephone. 
i Arist. Birds 1731: 
"Hpg ror’ "Odvpmia 
tav nuSarev Opdéver 
Gpxovra Geois péyay 
Motpat ovvexoinicay 
ev rgd’ tpevain, 
"Yunv, & “Ypeva’ 3° 
6 8 dpyBarss "Epws 
xpvodmrepos jvias 
nbOvve makivrdvous 
Znvds mapoxos ydapwv 
xevdaipovos “Hpas, 
k Theocr. /d. 17. 131: 
de nai adavarwy iepds yapos éfereheoGn, 
obs réxero xpeiowa “Péa Baoidnas ’OAvprov, 
év 8€ A€xos ordpyvew iavew Zvi cai "Hpa 
xtipas PaSyocaca pipas er: mapbévos "Ipis. 
1 Lex. Rhetor. Photius, vol. 2, p. 670 (Porson) ‘Iepds ydpos: of 
yapoirres rovotot Te Ati kai TH Hpg lepovs ydapous. 
m Arist. Zhesmoph. 973: 
“Hpay re ryv redeiay 
pAWeope Somep eixds 
i) Maou Trois yopoiow eumaifer re Kai 
KAnjdus yduou duAdtre, 
n Dion. Halic. Ars Rhet. 2. 2 Zeds yap xat"Hpa, mparo Cevyvivres re 
kai ovvdud{ovres’ otrw row 6 wey Kai marip Kadeira ravrev, 7 8€ Zvyia, 
© Dio Chrysostom, Or. 7. Dind. 1, p. 139 dxoAdorovs dvOpamous ox 
aicyvvopévous . . «. obre Aia yeveOdtov obre “Hpay yaurAtov otre Moipas 
rekeopdpous f Aoyxiav “Apreyuv h pnrépa ‘Peay. 
P Aesch. Lumen. 214: 
i xapr drysa cai map’ oddev feé vor 
"Hpas reAcias kai Aws motwpara, 
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a Diod. Sic. 5. 73 mpoOvoves mpérepov dravres r@ Avi r@ redeig wai "Hpg 
reAeig dua Td TovTOUS apxyous yeyovevas Kal mavrwy evperds. 

tr Laws concerning marriage in the Greek méds connected with 
Hera, Demosth. mpés Maxapr. 1068 and Plato, Zaws 774 a. 

8 Pollux, 3. 38 ravrp ("Hpg) rois mporeAelors mpourédoww ras xdpas Kal 
"Apreuid: kat Moipais* cat ras xduns 8€ tore amnpxovro rais Oeais ai xdpat. 

t Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 133, epigram ascribed to Archilochus : 

"AAKiBin mAokduwr lepyy avéOnxe Kadvwrpny 
"Hpn, xoupidiov ebr’ éxipnoe yapuor. 

u Plutarch, Conj. Pracc. 141 £ ol rp yaundip bvovres”"Hpg ray xoAjy ov 
avyxabayi{over rois dddots lepois. 

v Hera Eileithyia at Athens and Argos: vide *¢ and ™. 

w /l, 11. 270: 

EtvciOviat 
"Hons Ovyarépes, mixpas wdivas txoveat. 
Cf. Hesiod, Zheog. 922: Paus. 1. 18, 5 Kpares 8€ ris yopas ris Kywoias 
év "Apmo@ yevérOar vouifovow ElheiOuay xai aida “Hpas elvat. 

x Hera Aphrodite at Sparta, vide 4: at Acrae, C. Z. Gr. 5424, 
common priesthood of Hera and Aphrodite. 

y Eratosth. Kafaster. 44 oix é&qv rois Aids viois ris ovpaviov ripas 
peracyxeiy ef yn tis atray Onoace tov rhs “Hpas paordv. Cf. Anth. Graec. 
9. 589 Avrny pnrpvidy rexvncato* rotvexa pafdy eis vdbov 6 mrdorns ob 
mpowéOnke yaa, 

® Warlike character of Hera in cult: armed procession at Samos “e, 
feast of Acmis at Argos**>, Hera Tpomaia, Lycophron 1328 r@ ondoarrs 
dnias Mvory Tporaias pacréy «bOndov beas (referring to Heracles, whom 
Hera was supposed to have nourished) ; cf. *7 ®. 

Localities of Hera-worship. 


” Thrace and Dacia: coins and exvoto reliefs of the Roman 
Imperial period, Imhoof-Blumer, Wum. Zetischr. 1885, 16; Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 244; Roscher, Lexicon, pp. 2082, 2083. 

North Greece. 

* Thessaly: Minyan legend of Pelias, Apollod. 1. 9, 8 3:dnpa 8¢ 
pbdcaca eis rd ths “Hpas répevos xarépuye, Ledias 8¢ én’ airav rev Bopay 
aitny xaréopakte. 

® Phocis, at Crissa: Roehl, Jas. Graec. Ant. 314, inscription of 
sixth century B.c. on altar: rdode y’ ’AOavaia ... €Onxe “Hpg re, as xai 
xeivos Exo kAcos ApOtrov alei. 
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™ Locris, at Pharygae: Strabo, 426 ipura: airo& “Hpas apvyaias 
iepdv awd rhs €v bapvyas rs "Apyeias nai 37 nai dmosxoi haow elva Apyeiwv. 

Boeotia. 

*% Orchomenos: Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 56, Pl. 8. 18, 
head of Hera (?) with stephanos and veil, first century B.c. 

* Plataea: vide* '"b, ® Coins, Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 58, 
Pl. 9. 3, circ. 387-374 B.C. 

b Eus. Praep. Ev. 3, ch. 1, § 3 (p. 102 Dind.) ry Anroi ydpw 
Grropvnpovevovoay ("Hpav) époBapiov Oécbar xai civvaoy Gore kai Anroi puyig 
mpobverOa (from Plutarch). 

* Coronea: Paus. 9. 34, 3 Karwrépw 8€ dAtyov “Hpas éativ iepdv cai 
dyakpua dpxaiov, MvOod8épou réxyvn OnBaiov' héper de emi tH xetpi Teiphvas. 

*% Thespiae: Clem. Alex. Profrep/. p. 40, P. rijs KeBatpwvias “Hpas 
év Georia mpéuvov exxexoupevov, On Cithaeron: Eur, Phoen. 24: 

ear’ és “Hpas cai KiBaipovos déwas 
Bidwaor BovedrAorow éxbcivar Apépos. 

* Thebes: Plut. De Genio Socrat. p. 18 "Ap’ ob XAiBwva déyers.. . 
Tov KéAnte ra ‘Hpaia mxavra mépvow, 

* The Perrhaebi: on coins, circ. 196-146 B.c., head of Hera veiled 
and seated figure of Hera, Head, His#. Num. p. 258. 

Central Greece and Peloponnese. 

a Athens: C. J. A. 2. 1099. Paus. 1. 1, 5 "Eore 8¢ xara rv dddv 
rh és *AOnvas éx adnpod vads “Hpas obre Bipas ~xwv obre Spotbov. Mapdd- 
ndv pacw aitrov dumppoa , . . To b€ dyadpa Td viv bn, Kaba heyovow, *Adxa- 
pévous doriv épyov. 

> Hesych. 5. v. @edfwiat "Hpa riparat map’ ’AOnvaioss (? Oedrgwdn). 

© Inscription found near Thoricus, Téyevos “Hpas ElAerOvias : Roscher, 
p. 2091; Philologus, 23. 619. 

d Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 83 from Plutarch, o88€ dgcoter xowwviav «lv 
mpos Atovucoy “Hpa’ puAdvoorra 8€ cuppeyvivar ta lepd wal tas ’AOnynow 
iepeias dravrwcas gaciv addnAous pt) mpocayopeve pndé Grws xirrov és rd 
Tis "Hpas cloxopiferOa répevos. 

e€ Hesych. Tapun\tav 6 trav pnvev ris “Hpas iepds: vide ™®. 

* At Eleusis: Serv. Virg. Aen. 4. 58 Cum Eleusine Cereri sacrum 
fit, aedes Iunonis clauditur, item cum lunoni Eleusine fit, templum 
Cereris clauditur. 

a Corinth: Hesych. s. v. Até KopivOio Ovalav redotvres “Hpy alya rj be@ 
€Ovov" ray 8¢ xopiodvrwy pcb wray kpuarvrey Thy payxatpay, kai oxyTTopéver EvOa 
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anéOevro, 4 até rois mociv dvacxadOicaca dvédnvey Kal Thy pév oxnyw 
avrav diupreykev, éavry 8¢ rhs ohayys alria yeyover. 

b Zenob. 1. 27 KopivOsoe bvoiay redodvres "Hpg enavaroy rp bd Mndeias 
iBpurOeion Kal dxpaig xarovpevy alya r7 beg ebvov. 

¢ On Acrocorinthus: Paus. 2. 4, 7 1d ris Bouvaias éoriv “Hpas iepov. 


d Hera Acraea: Apollod. Bibl. 1. 9, 28 Aéyerat (7 Mndeia) .. . ixeras 
cabicaca (rovs maidas) ¢xi tov Bwpdy ris “Hpas ris 'Axpaias. Cf. Schol. 
Eur. Med. 10 Gri 8€ BeBacidevee ris KopivOov 7 Mndera Edpndos ioropet xai 
Suwvidns’ Gre 8€ wai dOdvaros hv 7 Mndea Movoaios ev ro repi “IoOpiov 
ioropet, Lb, 273 taita (ra réxva Mndcias) xaradvyeiv els rd THs ’Axpatas 
“Hpas iepoy cai emi rd lepdv xabica* Kopw6iovs 8€ airav ot otras an- 
éxevOat GAN’ éni rod Bapot wavra raira droodpdga’ ood b€ yevouévon eis 
Thy médwv mOAAG Gopata td THs vdaov iapbcipecOar’ pavrevopevas 8€ avrois 
xpnoppdnoa tov Geov AdoxecOa rd ris Mndeias téxvaw ayos, Gbev Kopwhias 
pexpt Tov Kxaip@v tev kal’ nuas xa@ éxagrov émavrdv émta Kovpovs Kai énTa 
Kovpas Tay éminporarev avdpay amenavrife ev re ths Geas Tepéver, ai pera 
Ovorey DdoxecOat ry éxeivov pauv (the whole quotation from Parmen- 
iscos) ... yeyovévar 8€ mapanAnctov pvdeverar xai mepi rdv “Adwmy: cf, 
Paus. 2. 3, 7, after the destruction of Corinth, ovxérs éxeivar xaGeornxacw 
avrois ai @vaiat ovSé amoxeipovrai odiow of aides, ovdé peAawav dopovow 
éaOnra, 1b. § 11 Mndeia maidas pév yiverOa rd d€ dei tuxrdpevov xara- 
Kpunrew aitd és TO iepoy époveavy ris “Hpas, xataxpuntew 3€ d@avdrous 
frerOar vopifovoay, Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 “Adxepav xai 
“Haio8os Mydaay,. . . kal NiwBnv Kitxes (i8purra Geots), Strabo, 380 
év r@ peragi rov Aeyaiov xai Tayay rd ris ’Axpaias pavteiov “Hpas tmnpye 
rd nadady. Eur. Med. 1379 épovo’ és “Hpas réuevos dxpaias Oeov, 
Schol. 24. “Hpaia 8€ mévOpos fopr) mapa Kopwhios, Schol, Pind. Ol. 13. 
74 (Mndea) ev KopivOm xargxes xai Eravoe Kopibiovs Aiwa Karexopevors 
bicaca Anuntps kai Nipdas Anpvias, éxei 8€ airns 6 Zevs npacbn. ovx éei- 
Gero 5é Mydera roy ris “Hpas éxxAivovea yddov* bd kai 9 “Hpa tméoyero airy 
davarovs moijca rovs maidas* anobavdyras b€ rovrovs tiysadoe Kopivéror, 
radovrtes pafoSapBapous, 

" Megara: Plut. Quaest. Graec. 17 1d mudady 4 Meyapis dkeiro 
cara Kapas, éxadobvro 8¢ ‘Hpaeis, Vide s. Byzantium ™. 


* Sicyon: ® Paus. 2. 11, 1 "Ewwméa 8¢ wai Aprépids wai "Addon 7d 
mAnciov iepdv rroijoa Aeyovat, 1d 8é per’ avtd “Hpas “Adpactov’ dyd\para be 
tredeinero odderepy. 

b Jd. 2. 11, 2 rotrov (rév vady rijs Ipo8popias “Hpas) bdAxns Wpicare 
6 Tnpevou, rns d800 of ris és Zixveva “Hpay hapevos ddrydv yeverOat. 

¢ Schol. Pind. Wem. 9. 30 Mévatypos 6 Siucvwmos vire ypdpe.. . 
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"Adpactos . . . puyav HAGew és Sexveva, . . . wai ris “Hpas ris "AXefdvdpov 
xadovpevns lepdv . . . iSpicaro, 

a In the neighbourhood of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 iepa én’ 
‘ixpwy tay dpay, emi pév TO Koxxvyip Ards, év b€ rp pari ¢orw “Hpas. 

b Hermione: Steph, Byz. s. v. ‘Eppidy: ‘Eppidy 8¢ dwd rod rov Aia 
cai tv “Hpay évravda and Kpirns adixopevovs dpyiobnva .. . dev xai iepov 
“Hpas UapOevov fv év airy. Vide " &. 

* Epidaurus: Paus, 2. 29, 1 7d 8¢ (iepdv) mpos Te Amen en’? dxpas 
dvexovons és Oddaccay é-yovow “Hpas ely: cf. Thuc. 5. 75. Cavvadias, 
Epidaure 61, dedication to Hera, 


“a Argos: Pind. Mem. 10. 1: 
Aavaot wékwv dyhaobpdvav re mevrnxovra xopay Xaptres, 
“Apyos “Hpas 8apa Ocomperés vpveire, 
Aesch. Supp. 291: 
cAy800xov “Hpas act dwpdrey more 
"lo yevéoOa rd ev “Apyeia xGovi. 
LD Fel! 

b Paus. 2. 15, 5 év ri viv "Apyodidk dvopafopery “Ivayov Bacevovra rév 
Te worapydy ad’ abrov Aéyoverw dvopdoa Kai Oioa +7 “Hpg. 

¢ Jd. 2.17, 1, description of the Heraeum near Argos: ’Acrepiom 
yevicba té rorayge Ovyatépas, EXBo.ay xai Tpéovpvay wai Axpaiay, eivar 8¢ 
opas rpopots ths “Hpas: probably cult-titles of the goddess. Cf. 
Strabo, 373 Upeovyva in the Argolid iepiv fxovea “Hpas. Plutarch, 
De Fluv, 18 év rh repéver ris Upoovpvaias “Hpas, xabas iaroped Tipdbeos 
év trois 'Apyohuxois, 

*a Palaephatus, 51 'Apyeior Modovyxov abrois tyyotvro’ Kai 8a rovro cal 
mavyyupw avti reraypévny dyovor 6 8 rpdros ths fopris dyaga Boay 16 
xp@pa Nevxdv. "Amd b€ rips dudéns elvar Sei viv lepevav. 

> Cf. Strabo, 372 7d ‘Hpaiov eivat xowdv lepiy rd mpds rais Muxnvacs 
dpgoiv év @ 7d Modurdeirov Edava rh pev tTéxvn KaAMOTA Tov WavTwy ToUTEREIG 
8¢ cai peyéOer rdv Pediov Aeawdpeva. Festival of Hera in Argos called 
the ’Aomis, C. 7. Gr. 234. 1068: cf. Hesych. ayav yadkeios* ra dv "Apyes 
‘ExatopBaia, Aeneas, Zact. I. 17 €oprns yap ravdjpov éfw ths médews 
"Apyelav yevouerns, éfiyyov mounyy aly Grdas tav év rH HAikia avyvar, 
Schol. Pind. Ol. 7, 152 "O 1° év “Apyet yadxds .. . rovrectiv, 9 aonis 7 
xaArnn 9 Bidopuern ev “Apye... mavnyupis €are ris “Hpas ta “Hpaia ra rat 
*ExardpBaia eydueva’ Ovovrat yap éxatov Bies rH Oca’ 1d 8 Erabdov trav dywvwy 
xaArKh dowis Kai orébavos éx prvpaims. Cf. Zenob. Proverd. 6. 52 ws rh 
év “Apye dowida xabehav cepviverar, Dionys, Halic. Anigu. Roman. 1. 
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21 6 rhs "Hpas veds ev badepi xareckevarpévos ws év"Apye’ &vOa Kai rev 
Gunrrodiay 6 tpdéros Suotos fy Kal yuvaixes iepal Oeparevovoa rd tépevos, 7 TE 
Aeyouern xayvnpdpos dy yduwv mais Kxarapyopévn tev Ovparwy yopoi re 
mapbivev ipvovoay tiv Oedy pdais marpins. Eur. Elec. 171: 
voy TpiTai- 

av xapvocovow Ouciay 

"Apyeiow maoa 8€ map’ “H- 

pav péAdovot wapbevixal creiyey. 
Pind. Nem. 10. 24: 

ayav To xdAKeos 
3apov érpvver mori BovOvoiav “Hpas déOd\wy re xpiow. 

* Paus. 2. 17, 5, in the Heraeum 1é dpyatdrarovy (“Hpas dya\ya) 
merroinrat péev €£ axpadus, averéOn és TipuvOa bd Mepacou rot “Apyous, TipyyOa 
3é dveddvres Apycios xopi{ovow és rd “Hpaiov" & 8) cai airds el8ov xadjpevov 
dyadpa ot péya. Clem. Alex. Profrep/. p. 41 P. 

3 Paus. 2, 22, 1 rs de°"Hpas 6 vads ris ’AvOeias dori rov lepod ras Anrovs 
ev befica: cf. ¥°, 

%® EideiOua: Hesych. s. 0. "Hpa év “Apyes. 

#9 Evepyeoia: Hesych. s. v."Hpa év"Apye: cf. Hera Zevédia'® 4, 

* Aéyepva: Hesych. s. v. td Apyeiww i) Ovoia érerehoupém ri “Hpe. 

* Hera Baas at Argos, Kaibel, Epigraph. 822. C.I.A. 3.172: 
inscription of second or third century a.v, adré& (ev “Apyet) yap xradod- 
xos &pu Bacidnidos “Hpns: cf. Clem. Alex. S/rom. p. 418 P., fragment 
from the Phoronis, KadAcOdn xderdovyxos OAvpruddos Bagreins Hpns’Apyeins. 

* Paus. 2. 24,1 dudvrey és ri dxpdrokw (Adpicay) fore pév ths ’Axpaias 
"Hpas 16 lepdv, 

“ Jd, 2. 38, 2: near Nauplia, my) Kdvabos xadovpévn’ évravéa ray 
“Hpav gaciv "Apycion xara éros Aovpevny mapbevoy yiverbar’ otros pew 87 
ogiow x rederis, hv Gyovet th “Hpg, Adyos rav amoppyrev éariv. 

© Nemea: Schol. Pind. Mem., Boeckh, p. 425 Nepéa... of 8€ ard 
téav Body trav ind “Apyou vepouever év rh xwpig, ai hoav “Hpas iepai. 

“a Elis: in the Altis: Paus. 5.15, 11 Geois 3€ ob rois “EAAnvixois pdvov 
GAAG kai TG ev AiBin omévdovar cai “Hpa re ’'Appovia xal Mapdppor. 

> Paus. 5. 15, 5: in the inmav ddeuts, €v pev tO imaibpy ris adéoews 
Kata pécov mov pidiora Loaedavos ‘Iemiou cal “Hpas eiciv “Innias Bapoi, 

© Jd, 5. 14, 8: near the altar of Olympian Zeus, ciot 8€ wai bed 
mavrwv Bwpoi, kal “Hpas érixAnow ’Oduprias meroinpevos téppas Kai obros. 
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‘7 Temple of Hera ‘Omdoopia in Elis: Lycoph. Cass. 613. Cf. 
Tzetz. Lyc. 858 ériderov "Hpas riypwperns év “Hid. 

** Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 31 P. riv “Hpav riv fvyliav loropet (rofev- 
Ojvar) bxd rot avrov ‘Hpaxdeous 6 abrds Maviacis év TvA@ nuadderts, 


“ Olympia: Paus. 5. 16, 2 da méumrov idaivovow érovs rz “Hpg 
meémdov al éxxaidexa yuvaixes* ai 8€ avrai riOéaci Kai dyava “Hpaia’ 6 3é ayav 
éorw dpsdda dpdpou mapbevos: festival founded by Hippodameia. Vide’. 
Schol. Pind. O/. 5. 10 "Odvpmriags Bwpol clow ef bidvpor . . . devrepos 
“Hpas xal "A@nvas. 


“a Patrae: Paus, 7. 20, 3 ris re “Hpas to dyadpa rov "OAupmiov mépav 
menoinra: figure of Hera on coin of Hadrian, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Peloponnese, Patrae, p. 26, Pl. 5. 18. 


b Aegae: Paus. 7. 23, 9 Alyedor 3¢AOnvas re vads xai”Hpas ddXos 
.. ts b€ “Hpas 7d dyadwa Gre pr yuvarki, } av rv lepwovvny xn, GAdrp ye 
8) ovdevi Eort Oeavacba. 

Sparta. 

e In the Agora: Paus. 3. 11, 9 lepdy "AwdAXwvos Kai “Hpas. 

b Paus. 3. 13, 9 row 8€ ip@ou (rod TAeupaevos) Adgos early od méppw, cai 
"Hpas emi rp Adm vais ‘Apyeias...”Hpas 8 iepdby “Ymepyepias xara 
pavreioy érownbn, rov Eipwtra modv rhs yas oiow émixdu{ovros* fdavoy d¢ 
Gpxaiov xadovow ’Adpodirns "Hpas* émi d€ Ovyarpi yapoupévy vevopixact ras 
untepas rH Oe@ Ove, 

¢ Hom. //. 4. 50: 

tov 8° nueiBer’ frecra Bo@ms mérvia “Hpn 
H Toe euol rpeis pev word idrarai elot modnes, 
“Apyos re Zmdaprn re xal eipvayvia Muxnm. 

d Aiyopdyos: Hesych. s.v. “Hpa év 2mdprn. Paus. 3. 15, 9 Movos 
3¢ “EAAHver Aaxedaipoviors xabéornxey “Hpay érrovopatew Aiyoddyov «al aiyas 
rh Oe@ Biew... alyas 3¢ airdv (‘Hpaxdéa) Bical hacw lepeiwy anopioavra 
dddolwv ; also at Corinth, vide supra *°@, 

‘ta Arcadia: Paus. 8. 22, 2 é» ry Erupdndw rH dpxaia Thpevdy pnow 
olxnoa tov TeAacyotd Kcai"Hpay ind rot Tnpévov rpadnvat rovrov Kai airov 
iepa ry Oe@ rpia Bpvcacbat Kai émuxAnoas tpeis én ait Oeoba, wapbivm pév 
ért oton Tadit ynuapevny b€ teh Ati éxddecev airy Tedeiav dreveyOcioay bé 
ep’ Srp bn és tov Aia kal éxavnxoveay és tiv Zrippndrov dvdpacev 6 Thpevos 
Xnpav. Cf. Pind. O/. 6. 88 (ode sung at Stymphalus) : 

Srpuvov viv éraipous, 
Alvéa, mporov pév “Hpay Tapbeviay xedadjoas. 
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b At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 3 Kai “Hpas mpos r@ Oearp@ vadv ébeacduny 
IipafireAns 8€ ra dydApata aitny te xaObnpéeny év Opdvm xai wupect@cas 
éroingey A€nvay cai “H8nv maida “Hpas. 

¢ At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 vads ¢orw “Hpas redeias, Spoiws xal 
Tavta €peima, 

%® Heraea: Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. p. 181, Pl. 34. 1-5: head of 
Hera on coins of Heraea, circ. 480 B.c. Paus. 8. 26, 2 ths d€ “Hpas 
Tov vaov Kai G\Aa épeima cai ol Kioves Ere €Aeitzovto. 

Asia Minor. 

* Kandara: Steph. Byz., xwpiov apdayovias . . . xai “Hpas Kavdapnvis 
iepdy, 

* Amastris Paphlagoniae: on coin of Antoninus Pius, HPA 
AMACTPIANON, Hera standing with her right hand on a sceptre, her 
left hand extended, with a peacock at her feet, Overb. K.AZ. 2. p. 123, 
No. 4. 

* Lydia, Dioshieron: coin with Zeus and Nero on the obverse, on 
the reverse Hera standing with sceptre, 76. p. 124, No. 5 ; Head, 7is¢. 
Num. p. 549. 

* Byzantium: Dionysius Byzant. excerpta in Geogr. veter. Script. 
Graec. Minores, Hudson, vol. 3, p. 2 Duae aedes Plutonis et Iunonis 
quarum solum nomen extat... Junonia acra dicitur: ubi quotannis 
victimam primo anni die mactat gens Megarica. 


*? Phocaea : head of Hera on coin of fifth century, Brit. Aus. Cat. 
PL. 5. 1, p. 209. 

* Cyme: Ditt. Sy//. 127, 134, 370. 

* Halicarnassus: Hera, with phiale and sceptre, standing near 
Zeus on coin of Caracalla and Geta, Overbeck, X. AZ, 2, p. 124, No. 6; 
Miinztafel 3. 6. Cf. * Hera and Zeus Panamaros at Stratonicea: at 
Lebedos ™. 

® Termessos in Pisidia: priestess of Hera BaowWis, C. 7. Gr. 4367 f. 
Cf. Bull. de Corr. Hell. 3, p. 336, No. 5 "Hpa exnxda edxnv Aropndns. 

*' Cyrene: C. J. Gr. 5143, list of priestesses of Hera. 

* Alexandria: Hesych. Miles. Miller, “ragm. Hist. 4, p. 161 
Aeridas ypvoads xdénrwv tov év 'Adekavdpeig rns “Hpas ayaAparos éewpaén. 
Head of Hera ’Apyeia on coins of Alexandria of time of Nero: &rit. 
Mus. Cat. Alexandria, p. 17, Pl. 1. 

“a Inscription in time of Ptolemy Euergetes II, C. 7. Gr. 4893 
Zdre: rj wai “Hpa, found on island of the Cataracts. 
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The Islands. 

** Euboea: * Chalcis: (1) Head of Hera (?) on coins circ. B. c. 369- 
336, encircled with disk, Head, Hist. Num. p. 304. (2) Head of Hera 
veiled and wearing stephane on coins circ. 197-146 B.C. ; 76. p. 304, 
fig. 203. (3) Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, Pl. 21. 1, p. 114, Cire. 
196-146 B.c., Hera with sceptre in quadriga; 2d. Pl. 21. 12, p. 118, 
coin of Septimius Severus, Hera seated with patera and sceptre, wearing 
small calathus : cf. Gardner Types, Pl. 15. 27, p. 177- 

b Carystus: Steph. Byz. s.o. Wddts id rH “Oxy Spex trys EvBotas .. . 
éxAnOn 8€ rd Spos awd tis... Tov Beav pigews Avs xai”Hpas. On fifth 
century coins of Carystus, the cow and the calf and the bull may 
refer to the worship of Hera on Mount Oche, Head, Ast. Num. 
p- 303. Veiled head of Hera on coins of Carystus, second century 
B.C., Brit, Mus, Cat. Central Greece, P\. 19. 5. 

© Dirphys: Steph. Byz. s.v. épos EvBoias xai Aipdva » “Hpa riparat, 

d Paus, 9. 3, 1 “Hpav éf’ drm 3) mpds tov Ala apyoperqy és EBodv 
pacw dvaywpjcat. 

© The name of the island connected with Io the priestess of Hera 
and the birth of Epaphos, Strabo, 445. 

Perinthus : vide *h, 

“ Aegina: Pindar, Py/h. 8. 79 (ode to Aristomenes of Aegina) "Hpas 
tT aya’ émyadpiov vixas tpiocais, & ‘piordpeves, Sdparoas épy~: cf. Schol. 
tb, év Aiyivyn ‘Hpaiwy dyopévay xara pipnow rov év”Apyes dyavos* adrotxos yap 
*Apytioy Alywyra’ Aidvpos b€ dnot ra ‘ExatdpBaa airy viv éyew emtyaopiov 
ayava dia thy ovyyéveay, 

®a Samos: Roehl, /uscr. Graec. Ant. 384 Xnpapins p’ dvéOnxev ri 
"Hpy @yahpa, inscription on very archaic statue of Hera. 

b Paus. 7. 4, 4 7d 8€ lepdv rd ev Zap ris “Hpas elolv of Bpicacbai pact 
Tovs ev TH "Apyoi mdéovras, émdyeoOar 8€ avrovs rb dyadpa €€ “Apyous* Tapuor 
8€ avroi rexOjvar vopi{ovew év th vnow@ tiv Oedv mapa to “IuSpdow morape 
kai ind th Avy@ tH cv TO ‘“Hpaio* eivac 8 odv 1d iepdy rovto ev rois pdd\iora 
Gpxaioy ovy Hriora dy tis kai emi rp dydAware Trexpaiporo. Herod. 3. 60 
rpirov b€ ou (Sapir) c&épyaora ynds peyioros mavrav ynay Trav Hpeis per" 
Tov dpyxiréxtwy mparos éyévero ‘Poixos, Strabo, 637 1rd “Hpaiov, dpyaiov 
iepdv Kai veds péyas bs viv mvaxobijky dori... éxadeiro 3€ (7 Taylor vicos) 
YlapGevia mpérepov oixovvrwy Kapav. Paus. 5. 13, 8 Téppas yap 87 ears xai 
th "Hpg ti Zapig Boyds. 

© Hera ’Apynyéeris: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 2, p. 180, inscription found 
near temple of Hera, praising a citizen, etoeBeias Evexa &s re rv dpynye- 
viv "Hpay xai Kaicapa Teppavxod vicy, 
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4 Lactantius: J#s/. 1. 17, quoting from Varro, simulacrum in habitu 
nubentis figuratum et sacra eius anniversaria nuptiarum ritu cele- 
brantur. 

e Athenae. 526 mepi ris Taplow rpupis Aovpis icropay wapariberas "Aciov 
monpara, ore epdpouy yAwdavas mept rois Bpayioct cai ry doptiy ayovres ray 
‘Hpaiwv ¢Badi{ov xarexrenopevos Tas kdpas emi 7d peradpevov kal rovs apous. 
Id. 672 xa® &carrov Eros droxopi{erOa rd Bpéras és rv yéva kai apavi- 
(eoOau aiord re airg@ mapariderOa cai xadeirOa rdéveca ri éoprhy Gre révoes 
cuveBn meprecdnOnva to Bpéras tnd rev rav mparny adrod (nrnow woiwnca- 
pévev. Polyaen. Strat. 1. 23 peAdAdvrav Lapiov bvolay moiv ev ro lepo rijs 
“Hpas navdnpov év 7) ue Srhwv endurevov. Aug. De Civ. Det 6. 7 sacra 
sunt Iunonis et haec in eius dilecta insula Samo celebrabantur, ubi 
nuptum data est Iovi. 

f Schol. Z/. 14. 296 gaci rév Aia év Saye AdOpq rav yovewy amomapbe- 
revoa thy “Hpav" Sev Sayre pynorevovres tas xépas AdOpa ovyxoupsi{overy, 
elra rappnoia mowie: rovs ydpous. Athenae. 673 C Ovunpes mivovres Gras 
Ads eixdéa vipdny MéArapev vncou Seondrw fqyerépns. Hera "Iu8pacin, 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 187. 

& Steph. Byz. ‘Invois, xwpiov év Lau ev @ lepdv “Hpas ‘Invourridos. 

h Samian Hera on coins of Perinthus: Overbeck, XK. AZ. 2. 1, 
Pl. 1, ro. 

* Paros: Anth. Pal. 7. 351, epigr. of Dioscorides, *ApyiAoyor, pa 
Geovs nai Saipovas, or’ ev dyviais Eidopev off “Hpns ev peydrm repéver, 
Inscr. publ. "A@nvacov 5, p. 15 ‘Epacinmn Updowvos “Hpn Anyuntps Oecpo- 
Pope nai Képy xai Avi EvBovdei nai BaBoi. 

% "Agrumadela: C.J. Gr. 2491 € "Aptordéxdera Kupiov lapavapéva “Hog. 

* Amorgos: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1, p. 342; Ditt. Syl. 358. 


® Rhodes: ® Diod. Sic. 5.55 wapa 8¢ "Iadvoios”Hpay cai vipdas TeAxe- 
vias (mpooayopevOijvat) mapa 8€ Kaperpetow “Hpav TeAxwiav. >» At Lindos: 
Hera Basileia: Foucart, Rev. Arch. 1867, 30, No. 71 "Hpa Baotdeia 
€Onxe tov Bopdv: at Ialysos Hera ‘Qpddvros, zbid. 


7” Crete: C. 7. Gr. 2554, |. 179, 2555, head of Hera on fourth 
century coins of Cnossus and Tylisos, Brit. Mus. Cat, Crete, pp. 21 
and 80, Pl. 5. 11 and 19. 15; vide Cnossus '’ and ”. 

™' Cyprus: Paphos, C. 7. Gr. 2640; Amathus, 73. 2643. Hesych. 
5. U. ‘Edeia’ “Hpa év Kimpo: cf. *. 

” Cos: on coin of Antoninus Pius, Hera wearing veil, with sceptre 
and phiale in her left and right hand, standing on car drawn by pea- 
cocks, Overbeck, X. Af. 2, p. 124, No.6. <Athenae. 262 gyoi yap 
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Maxapevs ¢v TH Tpity Kwaxay ott éndrav rij “Hpg Oowow of Koo otre eiocow 
cis 7d iepdv Bovdos ore yeverai Twos Tov mapeoxevacpevor, Luscriplions of 
Cos, Paton and Hicks, No. 38 "Hpq "Apyeia ‘EXeia Baotrela Sapadts xpira: 
16, No. 62 “Hpa Oipavia. 

Lesbos: Schol. //. 9. 129 mapa AcoBiow dyar dyerat xaddovs yuvat- 
Kay év r@ Tis "Hpas tepéver, Aeydpevos xardoreia, Anthol. 9, 189 €AOere 
pos Téuevos yAavxwmidos ayAady “Hpys AcoBides. 

™ Delos: Ditt. Sy/7. 358. 


% Thasos: Littré, Ocuvres Complétes d Hippocrate, 2, p. 716 4 
kaTéxeito mapa Td THs “Hpas lepdv. 


* Corcyra: on coins of fifth century B.c., Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, 
‘&c., p. 119, Pl. 21. 18; Thuc. 1. 243 3. 75, 81, the Heraeon men- 
tioned where the suppliants take refuge. 


7 Ithaca: Roehl, Jnuser. Graec. Ant. 336, sixth century inscription 
referring to the cults of Hera, Rhea and Athena. 


Italy. 


7 Roehl, 543, sixth century inscription from Calabria to Hera, 9 év 
medio; Kaibel, Znser. Lfal. Sicil. 643. 


7a Crotona: Hera Lacinia, Paus. 6. 13, 1; Arist. De Mirad. 96 
Ti «mavpyipe tis “Hpas, els fv oupmopevovras martes ‘Iradi@ra, Cf, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 353, coin with head of Hera Lacinia ; 
vide Livy 24. 3, description of the grove round the temple with the 
sacred flocks. 


b Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 265: 
“Hpa ripnecoa, Aaxinov & 1d bvades 
mods otpavdber verouéva xabopns 
défar Bicawov elua, rd roe pera maidds dyavas 
Noaaidos idavey Oevdiris & Kdedyas. 
¢ ? Styled ‘OmAocyia in the Lacinian temple, Lycoph. 856: 
“Hes 8€ Sipw Kai Aaxwiov puxovs, 
vy olow méptis dpxarov tevgea bea 
“‘Omdocpia uroiaw éfnoxnpévor* 
referring to Thetis making a grant of the Lacinian territory to Hera 
(cf. line 614). 
® Capua: Brit. Mus. Cal. Italy, p. 83, head of Hera on coin 
veiled and wearing stephane, with sceptre, ? fourth century B.c. 
* Venusia: 14. p. 152, head of Hera Lacinia on coin, with stephane 
and veil. 
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® Hyria of Campania: #rit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 92, head of Hera 
with stephane, Lacinia ? fourth century. 


* Neapolis?: 23. p. 94, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 

* Pandosia: 7. p. 370, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 

6 Phistelia (?near Cumae): Head, Ais¢. Num. p. 35, head of 
Hera, circ. 400 B.C. 

®a Sybaris: Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 43 "Ev SuBdpea .. . &v rij dyovig hw 
émerédouv TH “Hpa: cf. Athenae. 521 e: Steph. Byz. s. v. SvSapis. 

% Metapontum: Pliny 14. 9 Metaponti templum Iunonis vitigineis 
columnis stetit. | 

&* Surabo, 215 mapa rois 'Everois duo addon rd pév "Hpas "Apyeias deixvurat 
To 8€ "Apréuidos Airwdidos. 

*® Posidonia: Strabo, 252 Mera 8€ rd ordya Tov SAdpidos Acvxavia 
xai rd Tis “Hpas lepov rps "Apy@as "Idcovos pupa, cal mryoiov éy mwevtnxovra 
aradiows 4 Tlocedwvia. ? Hera Areia or Argeia, vide Pliny, 3. 70. 

Sicily. 

% Syracuse: Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 11 év r@ ris Sixedias"Hpas vag Eornxev 
avrov (I'éAwvos) elxav: cf. C. 7. Gr. 5367. 

* Hyblae: Steph. Byz. s. v. “YBAas rpeis modes BexeAlas . . . 9 Be 
€\arrwy ‘Hpaia xadeirat, 

* Thermae, head of Hera Lacinia with stephane circ. 405- 
350 B.c.: Head, Hist. Num. p. 128. 

* Himera: head of Hera of Argive type: Overbeck, Kunsz. 
Mythol. vol. 2, Miinztaf. 2. 22. 

*$ Selinus: inscription containing a prayer to Hera found in one 
of the temples: /ascr. Graec. Stctl. ef [lal. 271. 

a At Acrae: C. /. Gr. 5424, list of names tay mpoorarevodvrwy “Hpa 
cat “Agpodirp. 

Monuments of Hera-worship. 

* Clem. Alex. Profrepl. 4. 40 P. rijs KiBatpwvias “Hpas &yadpa ev Oeonia 
jy mpépvov exxexdppevov: cf. Arnobius, Adv. Natron. 6. 2 ridetis tem- 
poribus priscis . . . coluisse ramum pro Cinxia Thespios. 

*® Td. Strom. 1.25 (p. 418 P.) ypapes yotr 6 ri Popwvrida momcas Kad- 
ABdn KrAeSodxos ‘OAvpmados Baocins Hpns 'Apyeins, } oréppact cai Ovodvace 
TpotTy éxdopnoev mepi kiova paxpoy avacons. 

% Jd. Protrept. 4. 40 P. rd ris Zapias “Hpas (dyadpa), ds pnow *AcOdu0s 
mpérepov pev fv avis, varepov b€ emi Tpoxdéovs dpxovros advdpiavroedes 
¢yévero; so also Callimachus in Eus, Praep. £v. 3. 8. 
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*” Archaic statue of Hera at Samos: Paus. 7. 4, 4 ¢ors yap 37 dvdpds 
épyow Aiywhrov Spididos rov Eixdeidov. Eus. Pracp. Lv. 3. 8 “Hpas 8¢ 
cal Sdpior EiAwov eiyov os, Ss nat Kadripayos, 

otro Zpidicdy epyov eikoov, adr’ emi reOu@ 
dnvarwe yAvpdvwv afoos faba cavis, 

Clem. Alex. Protrep/. p. 41 P. rd 8€é ev Sdu@ ris “Hpas Edavory opidry 
th Tpihidos rov Eixdeidou meroijobar 'Odvpmiyos vy Taptaxois iorope: 
cf. Lactantius, quoted *4, 

* Paus. 2.17, 4 To 8€ dyakpa tis “Hpas émi Opdvov xdbnra peyéber péya, 
xpvavw pev Kai eehavros, ToAvedeirou 8€ Epyov* treats 8€ of oréqhavos Xapiras 
éxov cai “Qpas éreipyaopevas xai Tay yeipav TH pév Kaproy éper pods, 7H dé 
oxnmrpov .. . Kixxvya 8€¢ éxi r@ oxnntpw Kabjobai act, A€éyorres Tov Aia, Gre 
pa mapGevov ths "Hpas és tovrov tov Spvida addayqvar thy be dre maiynov 
Onpaca . . . Aéyerar b€ mapearnxévas 1H “Hpa téxvn Navxvdovs dyadpa “HAns, 
éXéavros xai TovTo Kai xpuaov, 

* Schol. Theocr. /d. 15. 64 xat wap’ “Apyeiors of peyota roy ‘EAAQvey 
Tipao. TH Oedy rd Gyakwa tis "Hpas év r@ vag KaOnpevov ev Opdvm rH xerpi 
éxet oitpoy Kat én’ alt@ Kdxnv§, 

10 Anthol. Planud. 4. 216: 

‘Opyeios TloAvkAerros, 6 xai pdves dppacw "Hpav 
aOpnoas Kai Sony cide rurwodpevos 

Ovnruis Kaddos Edeckev doov Béuts* ai 8 twd Kodo 
dyvwotu pophai Zynvi pvdracadpeba. 

100 Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 6 “Hpav eckev Apyeiors TodkvnXertos Nevxwdevoy, 
éXehavrénnyxuy, evanw, eveipova, Barrixyy, pupevny eri ypuood Opdvov. 

1 Tertullian, de Corona 7 Iunoni vitem Callimachus induxit. Ita 
et Argis signum eius palmite redimitum subiecto pedibus corio leonino 
insultantem ostentat novercam de exuviis utriusque privigni. 

#3 Martial 10. 89: 

Iuno, labor, Polycleite, tuus et gloria felix 
Pheidiacae cuperent quam meruisse manus. 

#4 Dio Chrys. Or. 1, p. 67 R. yuvaixa everdy wat peyddny, €oOnrt Levey 
Kexoopnperny, oxNMTpoy €xovoay, droiavy padiora thy “Hpay ypapovat’ ro be 
npdcwrev paidpoy duov cai vepvor, 

1% Anthol. Graec, 5, Erotica 94 “Oppar’ exes “Hpns, MeXirn. 

1% Booms métma “Hpy: Hesych. Booms peyadcpbadyos. Plutarch, 
Quaest. Graec., 36 Bowms 6 mowrys tov peyadtépOadrpor (Aeyer) — cf. Varro, 
de Re Rust. 11. 5 Novi maiestatem boum, et ab his dici pleraque 
magna, ut... boopin. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ATHENA. 


THE meaning of the name remains unknown, and the 
different attempts of philologists to explain it and to base 
different theories as to Athena’s origin on their explana- 
tions need not be here discussed. The word varies slightly, 
but the form ’Aéyvn appears to be as old as any; hence comes 
the feminine plural Athenae, the name of the Attic city, and 
"AOjva Arades ©, the name of a place in Boeotia*; then by 
a reverse process the Attic city gave to its tutelary goddess 
the longer name 'A@nvala, properly an adjective denoting the 
goddess of Athens. That this longer form is common in 
Homer is a sign of the great antiquity and celebrity of the 
Attic cult. 

As in the earliest times we find the worship of Athena 
in very various parts of the Greek world, we can conclude 
that she was a primitive Hellenic divinity of the ‘Achaean’ 
period, and originally worshipped also by the Dorian and 
Ionic tribes, or adopted by them in their new settlements. 
This very antiquity and her singularly Hellenic character, 
which is scarcely tinged at all by any discoverable Oriental 
influence, are reasons that are strong against the theory that 
in Athena we have a disguised Oriental goddess imported 
from anterior Asia. As illustrations of the universality of her 
cult we have the testimony of Homer and many of the heroic 
legends, and the records” of local cults afford ample proof. 

* Cf. many other similar forms of from the local cult; it is possible that 
town-names in the Greek world: Alal- such names as Thespiae, Syracusae, are 


comenae, Potniae, Eleutherae, Apellae, derived from forgotten cult-terms. 
which illustrate the origin of the city ® Vide Geographical Register. 
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Her worship was primeval in Attica, and it is here that we 
can best trace the primitive forms as well as the higher 
developments of her religion; in no other city of Greece 
was the character of her worship so manifold as at Athens, 
and in many of the demes, Colonus, Acharnae, Sunium, 
Phlye, special cults were consecrated to her, recognizing her 
under various aspects. At Sparta, before the Dorian inva- 
sion, there was the brazen house, or the temple of Athena 
Chalcioecus, a name derived from the Mycenaean style of 
wall-decoration; and she continued to be the war-goddess, 
the goddess of the council, the law-court and the market- 
place, in the Lacedaemonian state. In Argolis we hear of 
her temple on Mount Pontinus and on the Acropolis where 
Acrisius was buried in her shrine. She protects the Argive 
heroes in the Theban and Trojan war, and the story and the 
cult of Diomed is interwoven with this Argive religion. One of 
the chief personages of ancient Arcadian worship was Athena 
Alea. The cults of Athena Napxaia in Elis and ’Ayapfa in 
Achaea reveal the more primitive aspects of her, and the same 
may be said of her worships at Mothone in Messenia and on 
the Megarid coast, while her cult-title Aiantis in Megara seems 
to have connected her there with the Achaean period. At 
Corinth we find the legend of Bellerophon and the yoking of 
Pegasos associated with the worships of Athena Xadivirns and 
Hippia; and the mysterious cult-title Hellotis was attached to 
her there. In North Greece, Thebes and Alalcomenae were 
famous centres of her worship; Athena Itonia protected the 
Boeotian league, and her name was the watchword of the 
Thessalians in battle. We find traces of Athena-cult in Phthi- 
otis, Pallene, Macedon, Abdera and Byzantium ; and probably 
before the time of Homer it had taken root in Ithaca and the 
western islands. There is record of its existence in Thasos, 
Lemnos, Samos and many of the Cyclades, in Crete, which was 
one of the countries that claimed to be the birth-place of the 
water-born goddess, in Cyprus, Carpathus and Rhodes. The 
last mentioned island, according to Pindar’s beautiful legend, 
stood only next to Athens in the favour of the goddess, the 
Rhodians having through carelessness in their first act of 
$2 
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ritual offered dzvpa tepa, a sacrifice without fire’. On the 
coast of Asia Minor we have not far to look for the early 
traces of this religion. The Trojan women offer their prayers 
anc a woven peplos to the goddess on their Acropolis, whom 
Homer and his contemporary Greeks identified with Pallas 
Athena, and whose cult doubtless belonged to the Mycenaean 
period. The legends concerning the heroes’ disastrous return 
and the consequent migrations of families attribute much of 
their troubles to the wrath of the Trojan goddess whose temple 
had been profaned by Ajax, and we have sufficient evidence 
afforded by the Locrian rites that are mentioned below of 
the early influence of this Asia Minor worship in the Greek 
world. Also it was from Troy that two widespread primitive 
types of Athena-idols, the type of the Palladion and of the 
seated goddess, were supposed to be derived. Her cult became 
predominant in the later kingdom and city of Pergamon, and 
it was established in very many of the coast cities, and in 
some inland settlements of Asia Minor, both north and south. 
It travelled to Sicily, Magna Graecia, and even to Spain; 
and the cities and places that are recorded as possessing it, 
numerous as they are, are probably far fewer than the actual 
sites of her worship. This religion was too old for its birth- 
place to be remembered, and none of these cities or places 
can be regarded as its original seat, nor can we trace anywhere 
any definite line of its diffusion. | 

In dealing with the religious ideas of this worship, we find 
very few that are notably primitive or savage. The legend 
of the birth of Athena preserves some touches of a very early 
and rude imagination, such as the swallowing of Metis, and 
we have the record in Porphyry that at Laodicea human 
sacrifices were once offered to Athena?*, but it is probable 
that the goddess to whom this ritual belonged was the 
semi-oriental Artemis. Also the story at Athens of the 
daughters of Cecrops, who were driven mad by the wrath 
of Athena, and who flung themselves down from the rock of 
the Acropolis has been with much probability interpreted as 
a legend of human sacrifice in her worship*; for we have other 

* Mommsen, /eortologie, p. 12. 
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evidence of the leap from a rock being part of such ritual 
in other Hellenic cults. The same primitive fact may be 
discerned in the Locrian rites of atonement with which they 
tried to appease the wrath of Athena on account of the 
outrage done to Cassandra. From early times till about the 
middle of the fourth century, maidens were sent yearly from 
Locris to the Trojan shore, wearing only a single garment 
and no sandals, and with their hair shorn, to become 
priestesses and handmaidens in Athena’s temple, where they 
performed secret rites by night. The first that were sent 
were met by the inhabitants and slain; their bones were 
burnt in a peculiar ceremonious way, and their ashes cast 
from a mountain intothesea!». It is clear that this is no mere 
story of murder, but a reminiscence of certain piacular rites. 
But the Hellenic worship of Athena had long been purified 
from this taint of savagery, and it was only in certain harm- 
less ceremonials, such as the washing of the idol, that her 
religion preserved a primitive character. The Scholiast on 
Callimachus informs us that once a year the Argive women 
took Athena’s image and bathed it in the Inachus®, and 
Callimachus’ poem gives us a secular version of that religious 
act*, At Athens the image of Pallas was yearly escorted by 
the Ephebi to the sea-shore at Phaleron, and brought back 
to the city with torches and great pomp‘. There can be 
little doubt that the object of the journey was to wash it 
in sea-water, just as Iphigenia in the play of Euripides 
takes the Tauric image to the coast under this pretext, 
saying that ‘the sea cleanses away all the ills of mortal 
life’’ The image that the Ephebi escorted must have been 
the Palladion from the Attic court émt HadAadim; for it is 
called by Suidas and in the Attic inscriptions 7 ITaAAas ** ?, 
a name appropriate to the Palladion, but not applied to the 
idol of Athena Polias. And this view is confirmed if we 
combine the evidence given by the Attic ephebi-inscriptions 
with the legend narrated by Pausanias concerning the origin 


* Possibly also the representation of Berlin, is an artistic motive drawn from 
Pallas bathing before the Judgement of the same source. 
Paris, on a fine fourth century vase in & Tph. Taur. 1193. 
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of the court. We may reasonably suppose that the image 
was washed in the sea at Phalerum to wipe off the stain of 
homicide, and that it was borne along with an escort of 
armed youths and brought back in a torch-light procession to 
commemorate the night attack of Demophon and the armed 
Athenians upon Diomed and the friendly Argives, when the 
Palladion was captured by mistake. We must then dis- 
tinguish this ritual from the Plynteria*, about which we are 
only imperfectly informed, but which clearly referred to the 
Athena Polias and the cult of Aglauros on the Acropolis. 
The name does not refer to the washing of the idol*—we do 
not hear that this ceremony took place at all on this occasion 
—but to the washing of Athena’s peplos and other apparel 
by the official women called the Loutrides or Plyntrides?*. 
The solemnity was mournful and mythically connected with 
the death of Aglauros, the story being that out of sorrow 
for her the women of Attica went for a year with unwashed 
garments?®* 8, The approaches to the temple were roped 
off, the idol was stripped of its raiment and muffled up, and 
the chief day of the feast was an unlucky one on which no 
important business could be done. It was this ominous day 
when Alcibiades returned from exile, and, as was afterwards 
believed, the veiled goddess turned her face from him?*”, 
Originally the ceremony of cleansing the idol and its robes 
may well have been merely part of a fetish-ritual, in which 
the fetish-object is washed, oiled, and clothed as though it 
were a living person; but it was almost certain to acquire 
a moral significance, and Artemidorus explains all such rites 
as necessitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or 
the images °. 

On the whole there is no other leading Greek divinity to 
whom so little of crude and savage thought attached as to 
Athena, and though the moral ideas in her worship did not 


" The word wAvvew properly refers in the Plynteria, which is not told us 
to clothes; the account given by though very probable, and was taken 
Mommsen (/feortologie, p. 429) of the down to Phaleron; he combines the 
Plynteria goes far beyond the evidence; Plynteria with the procession of the 
he assumes that the idol was washed Ephebi without warrant. 
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altogether advance so far as those in the worship of Zeus, her 
ritual was wholly free of impurity and orgiastic extravagance 
of any kind. In fact, as will be noticed later, we observe 
a purifying tendency in the myth to preserve the maidenly 
character of the goddess. We may note as another possible 
reason of the comparative purity of her legend and rite, that 
there is in it little or no physical symbolism, although writers 
both past and present on Greek religion have found a super- 
fluity of it. I have already tried to show the futility of any 
endeavour to deduce the whole of Athena’s characteristics 
and functions from any one original physical concept, for 
one may grant that she was originally a_ personification 
of air, earth, water or thunder, and yet maintain that she 
acquired the various traits of her moral or human character 
independently. And we need not discuss at length all the 
reasons for and against Welcker's* theory that she was 
aether, and Roschers theory that she was thunder”, and 
Ploix’s theory that she was twilight®: for these various 
theorists refute each other sufficiently. Such discussion is 
blocked by the larger question, is there any proof that 
Athena, as a goddess of the Hellenic religion, ever was 
a personification of some part of the physical world? To 
answer this we may inquire whether this was ever the view of 
the Greeks of any historic period ; secondly, whether, in the 
hieroglyphics of ancient legend, or in the crystallized thought 
of ancient ritual, such an aspect of her is disclosed to us. 

The first inquiry is easier than the second. In no historic 
period of actual Greek religion was Athena ever regarded as 
a personification of any physical element. It is interesting on 
other grounds to know that Aristotle regarded her as the 
moon*; but this view has nothing to do with the people's 
creed, and Greek philosophy was even more reckless than the 
modern science of mythology in interpreting the figures of the 


® Griechische Gotterichre, 1. p. 300. ch, 16: Minervam vel summum aethera 
» Ausfiihrliches Lexikon, s. Athena, vel etiam lunam esse dixerunt: in a 
© La nature des dieux, p. 213. context where he is ridiculing the physi- 


4 According to Amobius, Adv. Gent, cal interpretation of Greek religion. 
3. gi: cf. Aug. de Civitale Dei, 7. 
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Hellenic Pantheon. In the ordinary legend and worship 
there is no department of nature with which Athena was 
especially concerned, though she might be active on occa- 
sion in a great many, availing herself of her privilege as 
a leading Olympian. She showed men the use of the olive, 
but she was not therefore the earth that produced nor the 
dew or heat that nourished it: else we might have to say 
that Apollo was the personification of mephitic gas, because 
he taught men a particular mode of divination. 

At Mothone in Messenia we hear of a shrine of Athena 
"Aves@tis™, but Athena was never regarded either by ancients 
or moderns as a wind-divinity, such as Aeolus or Boreas; 
any powerful deity, as in the mediaeval religion any leading 
saint, could give or avert a wind as easily as the witch 
in Macbeth. If that temple, which appears by the legend 
to have been prehistoric, stood on a windy promon- 
tory, as it seems to have stood, then in that locality the 
goddess would be specially consulted on the matter of winds. 
All that the legend says is that this part of the coast 
was troubled by frequent tempests, until Diomed prayed to 
Athena, placed an image in her shrine, and gave her the 
title "Aveu@ris. He probably did all this because she was his 
tutelary goddess, not because she signified for him the blue 
ether or thunder or dawn and therefore might be more or less 
remotely connected with tempest. Again we hear of an Athena 
Napxaia® in Elis; and those who resolve her into ether might 
say that this epithet refers to the numbing effects of frost 
beneath a midnight sky in winter; and those who say that she 
is thunder and lightning might derive it from the petrifying 
effect of the lightning-flash. If Napxafa means the goddess 
who petrifies, this would denote the goddess who wore the 
gorgoneium in her aegis, and we need not go further for an 
explanation. But in the locality of Elis the people did not 
so translate the word, but told of a hero Napxaios, a son 
of Dionysos, who built a temple to Athena Napxaia. It is 
possible that here, as in many other instances, a fictitious 
hero has grown out of a misunderstood cult-name, or that 
on the contrary, Athena absorbed in this region the local 
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honours and title of a Dionysiac hero, whose name might 
have reference to the stupefying effects of drink*. 

Thirdly, in certain cults Athena has some obvious con- 
nexion with the water. In Strabo we hear of an Athena 
Nedovaia, whose temple stood on the banks of the river Nédar, 
that flowed from Laconia into the Messenian gulf; and she 
was worshipped by the same name in the island of Cos’. 
And Athena Itonia at Coronea perhaps gave her name to the 
brook that flowed beneath the hill'®, which Alcaeus calls 
Kwpddwos, ‘the brook of the maiden,’ but which according 
to Strabo was called by the Boeotian settlers Kovdpios, a name 
that need have nothing to do with the goddess. But a lake 
Kopynoia, and the worship of Athena Kopnoia '*, are mentioned 
by Stephanos as existing in Crete’; and a lake in Lydia 
is said by Eustathius to have given her the name Tvyaia”’. 
These facts give no proof at all that she was ever in his- 
toric or prehistoric times essentially a water-dcity, though 
she may sometimes have been worshipped on the sea-coast 
as at Sunium, Calabria, and other places?* ™ 47,57, They 
merely illustrate how a local cult could give as well as owe 
a name to surrounding objects of nature, whether hill, river or 
tree. The sea-gulls about the rock might account for the 
curious name Ai@éuia!®, which attached to Athena on a crag 
of the Megarid coast, where possibly the goddess was in some 
way identified by the people with the bird, as Artemis was 
occasionally identified with the quail. But Athena is far less 
a water-goddess than Artemis, who much more frequently had 
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® We have examples of both processes 
in Greek religion: e.g. Iphigenia de- 
veloped from Artemis, Peitho from 
Aphrodite; on the other hand Zeus- 
Agamemnon, Athena Aiantis® », 

» Another illustration that has been 
given of the same point of view is the 
passage in Cicero, Le Nat. Deor. 3. 23: 
quarta (Minerva) Iove nata et Coryphe, 
Oceani filia, quam Arcades Coriam 
nominant, et quadrigarum inventricem 
ferunt: the whole context shows an un- 
fortunate speculative attempt to apply 
the principles of logical division to 
mythology. If there is any genuine 


myth here, it is full of foolish confu- 
sion: Pausanias™ speaks of a shrine 
of Athena Kopia émi dpous xopupys, near 
Clitor; and Athena sprang from the 
Kopup?) Ards. Hence came the mother, 
Kopupy. This may have been the name 
of an Oceanid ; or there may be here a 
faint reminiscence of Tritogencia, or of 
the Homeric theory that Ocean was the 
origin of all things. We find partly the 
same confasion in the genealogy given 
by the author of the ZLtymologicum 
Magnum"', who makes Athena the 
daughter of Poseidon and the Oceanid 
Koryphe. 
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to do with rivers and running water. Still more absurd would 
it be to say on these slight grounds that Athena was the 
watery thunder-cloud or watery blue ether. 

We have then to consider the evidence of the word 
Tptroyéveca*, a term occurring in poetry as early as Homer, 
and explained by many local myths, but scarcely found at all 
in actual worship '®*. That the name caused some embar- 
rassment even to the ancients, is indicated by the fictitious 
explanation of the grammarians that the word meant ‘head- 
born,’ and the assumption of a Boeotian word Tpiro meaning 
‘head.’ This word has no analogies in Greek, and is probably 
a grammatical figment. From the analogy of such words 
as Triton, Amphitrite, and the name Tritonis applied to 
a nymph, and Triton to rivers and lakes, we may believe that 
the root of the word means water. And from a passage in 
Aristophanes we can be fairly certain that the term Tpitoyéveca 
meant for the ordinary Greek ‘ born near or from some kind 
of water.’ In the Lysistrate '**°, the women call to Tritogeneia 
to help them in bringing water, and the point of the mock 
invocation is clear. But the grammarians’ attempt to show 
that the word meant ‘head-born’ is of some interest, because 
in the first place it indicates that they did not see why in 
the nature of things the word should mean what it probably 
did, namely, ‘ born from the water’; and, secondly, that they 
regarded the word as of Boeotian origin. Accepting, then, 
the ordinary explanation of the word as meaning ‘ water-born,’ 
we have still toask why this name was given to her. Accord- 
ing to Preller it contains an allusion to the Hesiodic and 
Homeric theory that Ocean was the origin of all things. 
But why, then, were not all the divinities equally termed 
Tpiroyeveis, just as they were named Ouvpaviwves ? 

A more far-fetched solution is that of Welcker's”, who 
regarding Athena as the ether-goddess, explains the word 

* The article by F. Lenormant in the concludes that there was once a mon- 
Gazette Archéologigue, 1880, p. 183, is strous Athena with fish extremities, 
full of wild symbolism. Onthestrength the sign of the crab alluding in some 
of the name Tproyévera, and the rare dexterous way to the Moon and the 


‘sign of the crab on her casque and her Gorgon. 
worship at certain maritime places, he > Griechische Gotterlehre, 1, p. 312. 
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as ‘born from ethereal water,’ and sees in it an anticipation 
of a Heraclitean doctrine that light and water were cognate 
elements. But it is hazardous to interpret ancient cult- 
names through the medium of later philosophy, and it is 
first necessary to convince us that Athena was a personifica- 
tion of ether. Scarcely more convincing is Roscher's inter- 
pretation, which is devised to suit his theory about the 
thunder-cloud, that Tritogeneia denotes the goddess sprung 
from the far western watery limit of the world. He adds by 
way of confirmation that thunder-storms in Greece come 
generally from the West. One would like to know, however, 
from what meteorological report this latter observation is 
made: also where the proof is that ‘ Trito’ ever in Greek had 
this fanciful geographical sense, and finally whether there is 
any valid reason for supposing that Athena was the thunder- 
cloud at all; for Roscher’s interpretation of the doubtful 
word only meets the case if this last point is conceded. 
At the best any explanation of Tpiroyévera can only be 
probable; and the most probable appears to be that it was 
a cult-name that spread from Thessaly or Boeotia, Athena 
having been in prehistoric times worshipped in_locali- 
ties of those countries by water of that name. For the 
ordinary Greek associated the word usually with this part 
of Greece or with Libya: the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius mentions three rivers called Triton, one in Boeotia, 
one in Thessaly, and one in Libya, and it was in the Libyan 
that Athena was born '®¢, When Pausanias is describing 
the ruined temple of Athena at Alalcomenae in Boeotia he 
mentions as near it the small winter-torrent named Triton, 
and implies that according to the popular belief this stream 
was really the place of her birth, and not the Libyan river '® *. 
Again, when he speaks of the altar and worship of Zeus 
Aexeadtns, ‘the God in child-bed’ at Aliphera in Arcadia, 
he gives the local legend that Athena was born there, ‘and 
they call the fountain Tritonis, appropriating the legend of the 
river Tritonis **.’ The first of these passages in Pausanias 
shows that for him, as for Aeschylus ' 8, ‘the river Triton’ 
meant properly the Libyan stream; and the second implies 
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that the Arcadians at Aliphera merely appropriated the 
Libyan legend. In this case, as in their legend of the birth 
of Zeus already noticed, we may suppose that, proud of 
their aboriginal antiquity, they were jealous to assert their 
country’s claims to be the birth-place of Hellenic divinities. 
Now the belief which the passages just quoted express that 
Libya was the land with which the name Tpiroyévera was 
properly associated, is quite consistent with the theory that 
the term came into vogue first from Boeotia. For it is prima 
facie absurd that Homer should have called the goddess Tpiro- 
yevera because of her association with a river in Libya: but he 
may well have given her this name because of the celebrity 
of her worship at Alalcomenae, where this was a sacred title 
arising from the stream Triton that flowed near her temple *. 
It would appear from Homer that for the North Greeks the 
title "AAaAxopernts ’AOnvn had an especial sanctity, and the 
no less famous worship of Athena Itonia flourished not far 
from this stream’. The fame of these two worships may 
have spread the name Tpiroyéverca over the rest of Boeotia, 
and then it may have been carried by the settlers of Cyrene, 
some of whom were mythically connected with the Minyae and 
Thebes, to their new city in Libya; and it is evidently from 
Cyrene that the tale of the Libyan Athena ‘ Trito-born’ was 
diffused over the Greek world. For it is clear from Herodo- 
tus 7°! that the colonists found among the Libyans a worship 
of a goddess who was served by armed maidens and who was 
probably of a warlike character. This and her maidenhood 
suggested to them to identify her with their own goddess. She 
was also apparently a water-divinity like the Syrian Atergatis, 
or—as the Cyrenaic Greeks may have expressed it—a daughter 
of Poseidon and the lake Tritonis*. Whether the lake or 
river already had some Libyan name that recalled to the 





" Cf the name of a fountain in Arca- 
dia—’AdAadAxopeveias wy7y7 Paus. 8. 12. 7. 

® So closely associated was this par- 
ticular stream with Athena that there 
was an ancient tradition of a city that 
once existed on its banks named 'A@jvat 
—Strabo, 407 of 8 "EAevaiva wai 'A@jvas 
wapa tov Tpitrewa morapuv (imeAdpBavov 


olxeiaGa:)— founded, according to the 
legend, by Cecrops, when he ruled 
Boeotia, and afterwards swallowed up. 
This seems like a fiction of the Athen- 
ians who recognized the great antiquity 
of Athena’s worship on the Triton and 
desired to connect their own with that 
river. © Paus. 1. 14. 6. 
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colonists the name ‘Triton’ familiar to them in their own 
country, or whether, finding there a native goddess akin to 
Athena and worshipped by the water, they at once applied to 
the goddess and the water the names that were associated 
with Alalcomenae, is a question of slight importance. In either 
case the Greco-Libyan Tritogeneia would be an offshoot of 
the Boeotian*. We may even believe that if any country was 
associated with any legend of Athena, the name Tritonis or 
Triton would tend to attach to any Jake or river there: as 
for instance we hear of a Tritonis in Pallene, the land of the 
Gigantomachy ?®*; and when a city or locality claimed to 
be the birth-place of the goddess, a lake or river of this name 
would probably be found in the neighbourhood, from a desire 
to emulate Alalcomenae. Or the process may have been the 
opposite to this: in many parts of Greece water may have 
been so named from an old word that at any early time had 
disappeared from the ordinary language: then, when the river 
Triton and the worship at Alalcomenae had given rise to 
a celebrated sacred name of Athena, other localities would 
associate themselves with the legend of Athena where this 
common name for water occurred. To the instances already 
given others may be added; the Cretans, according. to 
Diodorus Siculus, claimed that Athena was born from Zeus 
in their land in the sources of the river Triton, and was there- 
fore called Tritogeneia, and the historian declares that there 
still existed a temple of this goddess by the fountain of the 
Cretan stream?®!, And we may suppose that the legend of 
Tritogeneia prevailed at a remote time in Achaea, where the 
city Triteia was associated by the local myth with Triteia 
a priestess of Athena, daughter of a certain Triton; probably 
the priestess was none other than Athena herself '®”. It may 
be that occasionally the title suggested some connexion with 
Poseidon ; on the Acropolis of Pheneos in Arcadia, Pausanias 
found a ruined temple of Athena Tpitwria, and on the same spot 
a bronze archaic statue of Poseidon Hippios; the legend said 
that the latter had been dedicated by Odysseus, who came to 


* This is more or less the view briefly suggested by C. O. Miiller, Orchomenos, 
P- 355- 
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this neighbourhood in quest of some horses which he had lost 
and which he found again there'®*™. Pausanias does not 
suggest that there was any local connexion between the 
worship of Athena and Poseidon. But it is possible that 
the presence of Poseidon’s statue suggested the title of 
Tritonia for the goddess. 

In no part of actual Greek religion was there any connexion 
between Pallas and Poseidon that points to an original affinity 
of character. Where their cults existed side by side, as on 
the Acropolis at Athens, at the deme of Colonus and possibly 
at Sunium, at Troezen, Sparta, Asea, and probably Corinth 2’, 
we may suppose that in some of these places there had been 
a final reconciliation of two cults that were often in conflict at 
first. To say that the strife of Athena and Poseidon for the 
Attic land is a symbol of physical changes, an allusion to the 
sea encroaching or the sea receding, is very plausible but 
untrue: we have the analogy of the contest between Helios 
and Poseidon at Corinth, where the physical explanation 
appears even more natural and likely: but we know it to be 
wrong; for in the first place the territory in dispute between 
the two divinities was Acrocorinthus, a height which 
never in the memory of any Greek had been flooded or 
threatened by the sea, and secondly we have abundant 
evidence of the prevalence of a very ancient Helios-cult at 
Corinth, which paled before the later Ionic worship of 
Poseidon. No doubt there were physical reasons why 
Helios and why Poseidon should be worshipped at Corinth ; 
but the Corinthian legend of this strife, the Delphic legend of 
the contest of Apollo and the Python, of Apollo and Heracles 
for the tripod, the Attic legend of the rivalry of Poseidon and 
Athena, and many other similar theomachies, probably all 
contain the same kernel of historical fact, an actual conflict 
of worships—an earlier cherished by the aboriginal men of 
the locality, and a later introduced by the new settlers. 
Athena was the older goddess of Attica, Poseidon the 
great god of the Ionians*: the strife and the friendship 


® Vide Revue des Etudes grecques, Attigue, R. de Tascher. A view which 
1891, pp. 1-23; Les cultes Joniens en is the exact opposite of that taken in 
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between the two deities on the Acropolis may have been the 
religious counterpart of the conflict and union of the old 
Attic and Ionic elements of the population. 

It is interesting to note how the compromise with the new 
religion was there carried through. The older cult was too 
strong to suffer displacement: Poseidon ranks below Athena 
in the Attic religion. But he is reconciled and made of kin 
to the Athenians by a sort of adoption. Erechtheus was 
a figure that personified the ancient birth and growth of the 
State; and his cult was the heart of the city’s life. Before 
the Erechtheum was an altar of Poseidon on which men sacri- 
ficed also to Erechtheus. The god also is present in more 
than one vase representation at the mystic birth of Erich- 
thonius, the ‘ double’ of Erechtheus, as a sympathetic observer ; 
lastly, by a bold fiction, he is identified with Erechtheus®, and 
the Boutadae, an agricultural clan who had probably already 
been charged with the worship of the land-hero Erechtheus, 
acquired the new priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus, which 
they maintained throughout the history of Athens !7%3-4, 
Thus, as Erechtheus in the form of Erichthonius is in a 
mystic sense the child of Athena, the worship of Poseidon is 
justified by affiliating him also to the goddess: and we can 
illustrate this process of adoption by the myth about the intro- 
duction of the worship of Asclepios and Dionysos. Moreover 
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the text appears to be held by Miss 
Harrison in Mythology and Monuments, 
p- lix: ‘Poseidon had been in all pro- 
bability established in Athens long 
before Athena came. One of the names 
of the great Ionian sea-god was Erech- 
theus,’ cf. Ixxvii, &c. I regret that I 
cannot find her arguments convincing. 
We do not know when Athena came to 
Athens; it is more reasonable to believe 
that there never was an Athens so called 
without Athena; and the fair interpreta- 
tion of all the evidence is that she 
was there very long before Poseidon 
came. Nor is there any evidence that 
Poseidon was ever called "Epex@evs in 
his own right or anywhere else except 


at Athens, for the mention in Homer of 
a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, 
‘richest of mortal men, who owned 
mares that Boreas loved’ (//, 20. 222), 
is too doubtful to be called evidence. 
If Erechtheus was the old agricultural 
god or hero of Attica, who afterwards 
lent his name to Poseidon, we can 
understand why he should be buried, 
as Dionysos and Adonis and other di- 
vinities of vegetation were; but why 
should he be buried, if he were Posei- 
don? 

* Vide Hesych., "EpexOeds Nogesdaw év 
"AOjvas : Lycophron,15§8, 431; Apollod. 
3. 15. 1; CL. A. 1. 387 Mocedan: 
"Epex@ei, cf. 111. 805 ; Strabo, g, p. 397. 
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the traditions that made Poseidon the father of Theseus and 
of Eumolpus seem to reveal him as an alien and immigrant 
god. For the Eumolpidae were regarded as an alien clan from 
North Greece bringing a new cult; and that there attached to 
this legend the consciousness of a rivalry between Pallas and 
Poseidon is shown in the strange fragment from Euripides’ 
Ercchtheus: the Attic king sacrifices his daughter to gain 
the victory over Eumolpus, saying, ‘ Eumolpus shall not plant 
on the city’s foundations, in place of the olive and the golden 
gorgon, the upright trident, nor shall it be crowned with 
chaplets by the Thracian people, and Pallas nowhere be held 
in honour 179°,’ 

The joint cult of Pallas and Poseidon at Colonos, ‘the land 
of fair steeds, where Poseidon Hippios and Athena Hippia 
were worshipped at a common altar !7*°, is the most noted 
instance in the land of Attica of this union of divinities. 
Welcker curiously* explains this as though she borrowed 
this name from Poseidon, because of that natural connexion 
of hers with water expressed in the name Tpiroyéveca, and as 
though the latter title had been displaced by Hippia. This 
seems in the highest degree improbable: his reasoning might 
lead one to expect that any of Poseidon’s appellatives could 
be casually used for the goddess, whereas this is the only one, 
besides Soter, that they have in common. Again, in the 
myths that explain Athena Hippia, there is rarely a reference 
to Poseidon. We read in Pausanias an Arcadian legend that 
makes no mention of Poseidon, but asserts that she won 
this name because she yoked horses to the chariot in her 
combat with Encelados in the battle of the Giants *** 
At Olympia, Athena Hippia shared an altar not with 
Poseidon but with Ares Hippios °*. In Attica men said that 
she had taught Erichthonius the use of the chariot °,and that 
though Poseidon, in that trial of their creative power which 
was to decide the issue between the two deities, had produced 
the horse with a stroke of his trident, Athena had yoked him 


* Gotterlehre, 2.29: ‘Hippiaist an p. 6a (Dindf.) év rp "AmpowdAn dmiow 
die Stelle der Tritogenia getreten.’ rhs Oeod 6 ‘EpexOeds yéyparra: Gppa 
> Vide Aristides, Panathenaica Schol, étdravvar. 
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and bridled him. In the story of Corinth, the land of Poseidon, 
it was not the god but the goddess that bridled Pegasos or 
taught Bellerophon the art, and hence in Corinth she was 
worshipped as xaduritis °°. We may believe then that she was 
regarded as powerful in this craft entirely in her own right 
either as a war-goddess or as the most skilled divinity in the 
arts ; and as Poseidon, for independent reasons, was also called 
Hippios, it was natural that their worships should occasionally 
mingle. 

At Troezen we have the same legend as on the Athenian 
acropolis of the rivalry of the two divinities, and the same 
explanation readily occurs ; the reconciled divinities received 
common worship, Poseidon as Basileus, and Athena as Polias 
and Sthenias!*», The titles themselves seem to show that the 
whole story is innocent of any physical symbolism, and has 
merely a political and historical sense. The association of 
Athena ’Ayopaia and [loceddaév “Aodpddtos* in the temple at 
Sparta ‘74, and of Athena Soteira and Poseidon in the pre- 
historic shrine on Mount Boreion near Asea in Arcadia '’®, 
is obviously not based on natural identity or affinity of 
character ; and in the monuments to be noticed later which 
bring Poseidon and Athena together, or which represent 
the latter with some badge that alludes to the water, no 
recondite physical reference need be sought ; these representa- 
tions may simply allude to the fact that Athena was some- 
times called Tritogeneia, that she was sometimes worshipped 
in the islands and by maritime peoples, and that her temple 
stood sometimes on the coast, or that her worship occasionally 
displaced or was reconciled with the cult of the sea-divinities. 

If there had been any general sense of a natural affinity 
between Athena and Poseidon, it would have been strange 
that neither in the temple nor the precincts of the temple of 
the sea-god at Corinth, the most famed place of his worship 


* Mentioned by Pausanias among 
other temples held in common at Sparta 
by divinities who had no close natural 
affinity one with the other. Such com- 
mon temple-holdings may often be ex- 
plained by a merely local coincidence of 
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worship or by the dedication of a deity’s 
statue for some special occasion in the 
temple of another, and have too often 
been used to prove this or that physical 
theory about the origin of Greek di- 
vinities. 
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in Greece, where common reverence was paid to so many 
divinities of Poseidon’s circle, is there any mention of Athena 
under any name*. 

Other cult-names, found in different centres of her worship, 
that have been supposed to have had originally a physical 
sense, are ’Adéa, ‘EAAwrtis, ’OpOadpiris, and “Oyya. The wor- 
ship of Athena Alea was in high repute in Arcadia'*; her 
temple at Tegea was built and embellished with sculpture 
by Scopas, and remains of great worth have in recent years 
been discovered there. We hear of a monument erected to 
her near Amyclae, and of her shrines at Mantinea and Alea ; 
and Pausanias gives many instances of the respect paid to her 
asylum. : 

The usual explanation of the word is that it means mild 
warmth, as dAéa is used for a sunny corridor, and that it was 
derived from a root that is found in efAn; but this doubtful 
derivation would only have weight if we found anything in 
the rites or legends of Athene ’AAéa that corresponded to this 
conception. As regards the rites, we know nothing except that 
she was served by a boy-priest, and that games called ’Adeaia 
were held in her honour. But the legend of Auge Heracles 
and Telephos is connected partly with Athena Alea, and is sup- 
posed by Welcker and Preller to contain some allusion to the 
powers of light. This physical interpretation, however, is in 
the highest degree doubtful and confused, and as usual is dis- 
covered by etymological speculation on names; and the only 
connexion between Athena and this Arcadian legend of the 
birth, exposure, and migration of Telephos is the fact that 
Auge was her priestess and incurred her wrath by bearing 
a son in her temple. Now, granting that possibly some 
forgotten solar or astral meaning lies hidden in the legend, 
we can easily see how Athena could be brought into the 
myth about these personages without having any part in 
this physical symbolism. Telephos, whatever his original 
function may have been, came to be regarded at an early 
time as a national hero, the leader of an Arcadian migration: 
it was necessary then that he should be patronized in some 


® Vide Paus. 2. chs. 1 and 2. 
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way by one of the great goddesses of Arcadia, and so he 
was born in the temple of Athena Alea. At any rate, it 
is quite clear that the Arcadians in historical times did not 
consciously associate her with divinities of the sun or the 
moon or stars. In her own temple, which Pausanias describes, 
they grouped her with Asclepios and Hygieia, whose statues, 
carved by Scopas, stood close by the temple-image?® °. 
Among all the passages in Pausanias and other writers that 
refer to her this is the only one that gives us any clue as to 
the character of Athena Alea ; for it is clear that the goddess 
is regarded as having some relation with the divinities of 
health, and it may be that the title expressed this idea®. 
From the same point of view we may with some probability 
explain her relations with Auge; it may well be that the 
latter was more than a mere daughter of the ancient royal 
house at Tegea, and was in fact an aboriginal goddess of 
Arcadia, connected possibly with Artemis. But why, because 
the word means in some sense ‘light, was she necessarily 
the moon? It is true that she was put into a boat by a 
ruthless parent and sent over the sea, and perhaps savages 
living near the sea have imagined that something like this 
happens to the moon. But if a moon-goddess, why was 
Auge identified with a goddess of child-birth, and why did 
her most ancient idol possess the form of a kneeling woman 
supposed to be in the act of bringing-forth, so that the Tegeatae 
named Eileithyia Atyn év yévaot? Very uncouth statues 
have been found a few years ago of this kneeling divinity’, 
and if one such image was at any early period dedicated in the 
temple of Athena, this dedication, and the form of the image, 
and the desire to affiliate Telephos to some ancient goddess 
of the land, may have given rise to the aetiological myth 
of Auge bearing Telephos in the temple of Athena*®. And 


® Or ’AAda may have no character- © Vide Eileithyia, p. 614, note b. 
istic sense at all: Aleos was an abor- 4 The myth in its further course may 
iginal hero of this locality, and Athene also be aetiological: the Arcadian mi- 
may have taken his name in order to gration bears the worship of Auge across 
adopt him and his children; vide Paus. the sea to Mysia, and the myth tries to 
8. 4. account for Auge traversing the sea, 

> Paus. 8. 48, 5. Vide Aphrodite-chapter, p. 638, note a, 
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the goddess of child-birth would naturally be regarded as 
a ministrant of Athena Alea interpreted as Athena ‘Yy/eca. 
For some interpreters of Greek religion, a goddess of child- 
birth is inevitably also a moon-goddess. But in the case of 
Auge, a cautious person might abide by the lower and 
terrestrial sense, which has the advantage of being vouched 
for by some ancient authority. At least we are safe in saying 
that Athena Alea, so far as she is known to us, reveals none 
of the traits of a goddess of light. 

Are these found in her worship as ‘EAAwris at Corinth, 
where under this name she was honoured with a torch-race 2°* ? 
It has been thought by Welcker* to belong to the same root 
as Elvevia, or EiAnvia, a name attached to Athena at Meta- 
pontum in a worship connected by legend with Epeios or 
Philoctetes. The cult of Hellotis appears to have existed also 
at Marathon, and we might think that the epithet was here 
derived from the marshes®. Another explanation connects 
these cult-names with the root of oéAas and efAn, denoting 
warmth and light, as we hear of torches in the ritual of 
Athena Hellotis. The explanations given by the scholiast 
on Pindar ** are instructive. He tells us that the games 
“EAA@ria were held at Corinth in honour of Athena Hellotis, 
and that a torch-race formed part of them; for when the 
Dorians took Corinth, a maiden named Hellotis took refuge 
in Athena’s temple ; the conquerors set fire to it and she 
perished in the flames; the angry goddess sent a pestilence 
and demanded a new temple and propitiation. Hence 
originated the temple and games to Athena Hellotis. We 
have here the common process of a myth being fashioned to 
explain a name or rite. The scholiast suggests the alternative 
explanation that the worship came from the marshes of 
Marathon. Others referred it to the legend that Bellerophon 
captured (é\eiv) Pegasus near this temple at Corinth. 

The name ElAevia is no less mysterious *'. It appears in 
the present text of Aristotle in the form of ‘EAAnvia, a very 
intelligible epithet of the Hellenic goddess; but this must be 
due to a change made by a later copyist who found the word 
® Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, 1. p. 307. > Cf. "Agpodirn év frais. 
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unintelligible as Aristotle wrote it, for Aristotle's own 
explanation proves that he wrote ElAevia or EiAnvia, since he 
derives it from «fAew or elAcioOat in the sense of being cooped 
up in a place, and he tells a story about Epeios being kept in 
Metapontum against his will and founding the temple. The 
same explanation of ElAevia and much the same legend are 
given by the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, quoting 
from Lycophron, except that Philoctetes is the founder in this 
version. 

One thing that is made quite clear from all this is that the 
Greeks themselves were quite ignorant of the meaning of these 
words: so that it cannot help us to answer in the affirmative 
the more important question whether in any historic period of 
Greek religion Athena was regarded as a light-divinity. Nor 
can it much increase our belief that she had originally some- 
thing to do with the celestial lights. For even if the deriva- 
tion from oéAas were sure, the words may refer to the fire kept 
burning in her temple, or to the use of fire in the handicrafts. 
The temple of ElAevia at Metapontum seems to have been 
consecrated to the goddess of the arts, the legend recording 
that Epeios, the builder of the Trojan horse, raised it to 
propitiate Athena when she demanded from him the imple- 
ments of his work. The use and attribute of fire in some way 
connects her with her fellow-craftsman Hephaestos ; to find 
for it any non-terrestrial sense, we must. travel beyond the 
limits of historic Greek religion. The most important of 
the torch-races at Athens were those run in honour of 
Prometheus Hephaestos and Athena, the divinities of the 
arts being honoured thus in the same fashion. It is safest, 
then, to consider that the fire of Athena refers usually to her 
arts or to her ritual*. Or Athena might possibly have 
acquired this name “EAAwris by taking over the ritual of some 
sun-worship indigenous in Corinth; and thus the name, even 
if we were convinced that it designated the goddess of light 


® Note the passage in Aristides(Dind. Rhodians in Pindar shows : cf. Plutarch 
1, p. 50): wal pry wal Eumvpds ye Gua  Quaest, Graec. 3, the priestess of Athena 
"AOnvg wal ‘Hoalorp yevdpevos (Ardvv- called bwexxavarpia, Sr: wouetrar rvds 
gos). The offerings to Athena were  6@voias xal lepovpyias dworpomalous. 
usually éumupa, as the legend about the 
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and heat, need not have arisen from anything proper to the 
character of the goddess. But it is quite possibly non- 
Hellenic. Athenaeus and the author of the Ltymologicum 
Magnum connect the name and the feast with Europa, and 
the latter writer suggests that a Phoenician name éAAoria, sig- 
nifying maiden, is the source of the word; and there seems some 
force in Baethgen’s theory* that Athena ‘EAAwris represents 
the Syro-Arabian goddess Allat, the Phoenician Elloti, who 
is elsewhere identified with Athena. Non-Hellenic elements 
in the early religion of Corinth have already been noted ; 
possibly the story of the maiden burnt alive in the temple 
preserves a vague reminiscence of human sacrifice by fire in 
the worship of Athena Hellotis, a rite derivable from Moloch- 
worship. 

The title "Auapfa, which was once attached to Athena in 
Achaea, may have been derived from the association of her 
worship with Zeus ‘Audpiws, and need not in the first 
instance have been applied to her as a goddess of the bright 
sky. Even as an appellative of Zeus the term seems to have 
lost its physical sense at a comparatively carly period ”. 

Other arguments for interpreting Athena as originally a 
goddess of the light, or of the moon, are slender enough. The 
curious view attributed to Aristotle, that she was a personal 
form of the moon, appears also in a passage, that is scarcely 
meant to be taken seriously, in Plutarch’s wrepi rod mpoowrov rijs 
SeAnvyns*. This only illustrates what any philosopher might 
possibly say, and uncritical physical explanations of the per- 
sonages of the Greek religion were common enough among the 
Stoics. According to Suidas the same view was held by the 
historian Istrus '®" on the ground of some connexion between 
Athena and the Attic month, Tpitoyévetca being connected 
with the third day of the month, and with the three phases of 
the moon; but no serious argument could be derived from 
such philology. 

Of still less value for the purpose of this theory are the 
arguments drawn from the worship of Athena Ofvéepxys at 
" Bettrage cur semit. Religionsgeschichte, p. §9. » Vide Zeus *7, p. 43. 
© P. 938 b SeAnvyy 'AOnvay Aeyouérvny xai odoar. 
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Argos and "O@@adyirts at Sparta, epithets referring to the 
‘keen-eyed’ goddess***, The legends about these cults 
show no trace of any belief that the ‘eye’ was the eye of 
the sun or moon. The piercing brightness of the eye is 
part of the purely human conception of the goddess ; and 
has nothing more to do with celestial phenomena than has 
the languishing eye of Aphrodite. And it is probable that 
"OpOadpiris and ’Ofvdepxys are cult-names derived from the 
appearance of the idols, which may have had the same yAauxa 
Gupata as were seen in an archaic statue of Athena at Athens. 
The light-blue flashing eye seemed to Cicero to belong to the 
artistic ideal of Minerva**. The explanatory legends would 
arise naturally from the cult-names themselves. 

Actual evidence then of this lunar theory from ritual and 
worship does not exist*; and the archaeological facts that 
Welcker quotes in support of it are quite trifling: for instance, 
a black-figured vase, on which Athena is depicted wearing 
a peplos embellished with stars, or certain coins of Athens 
showing the head of Pallas on the reverse and the owl with 
the crescent-moon. But the star pattern on the peplos is 
a mere mechanical device, and the crescent with the owl 
tells us nothing about the character of the Pallas on the other 
side of the coin, and may be merely a symbol of the bird of 
night. To say that it expresses the belief that Pallas was the 
moon-goddess° is to contradict all the overwhelming negative 
evidence derived from the monuments and the literature of 
the fifth century. 

‘It may be asked, why did this belief arise in certain later 
writers of antiquity, if there was nothing in native Greek 
literature cult or art to support it? It might naturally 
have arisen from the @Oeoxpacia of the last three centuries 


* Some conclusions have been drawn 
from the identity which two scholiasts 
assert (Schol. //. 2. 722; Schol. Soph. 
Phil. 194, 1326) of Athena and Chryse 
the Lemnian goddess. , But Chryse, in 
spite of her name, is uot proved to have 
been a moon-divinity; and in any case 
she may have been a foreign goddess, 


perhaps resembling Athena only in her 
warlike or maidenly character. 

> This view of Welcker’s about the 
meaning of the crescent on Attic coins 
has not yet been wholly abandoned ; 
M. Svoronos in the Axi. Corr. Hell. 
1894, p. 121, maintains it still, but 
without any criticism. 
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B.C., that most unscientific tendency in Greek theory, and 
possibly from the confusion of Athena with Isis. Plutarch * 
speaks of the temple of Athena in Sais, jy cat "low vopiCovew, 
and the goddess at Sais seems to have been conspicuous for 
her wisdom and purity. Now Isis was sometimes regarded 
as the goddess of the lower world, but more often as a 
moon-goddess, and Plutarch explains her dydAyara xepaoddpa 
in reference to the moon, and this lunar aspect of her is very 
obvious in the fervid descriptions of Apuleius”. 

It is interesting to read Eusebius’ condemnation® of the 
theorists of his day, who were always translating mythic 
personages into physical facts, BeStacpévoy cai ovx ddnd7 
Tay pvOwy Tov KadAAwmiopodyv elanynodpevot. 

The stronghold of the physical theory has always been 
the two myths of the birth of Athena and the slaying of 
the Gorgon. The treatise of the Stoic Diogenes Babylonius 
de Minerva, in which according to Cicero he gave a phy- 
siological explanation of the birth, separating it from 
myth*, has not come down to us. We need regret it only 
because it might have been interesting to see whether he 
was more successful in the ‘ physiology’ of this matter than 
modern writers have been*. What chiefly puzzles the 
unprepossessed inquirer, as Mr. Lang has observed, is the 
pliancy with which the myth of the birth can be adapted 
to suit many different interpretations. Whether Athena is 
regarded as the thunder or the lightning, the aether or 
the dawn, she can leap from the head of Zeus with equal 
appropriateness. But let any one take whichever he pleases 
of these various hypotheses and then work it out rigorously 
through point to point of the myth, and he will stumble 
on hopeless inconsistencies. 

Now if, without any hypothesis to start with, one looks at 
the descriptions of the birth in the ancient poets and mytho- 


® De Isid. et Osir. § 9. who says that Zeus hid the unborn 
>» Metam. 11. 3. Athena in a cloud and then split it 
© Pracp. Ev. 2. 16. open with the lightning, is intended also 
4 De Nat, Deor. 1. 15, 41. no doubt to express a physical symbo- 


* The form of the myth given by lism. 
Aristocles (Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66), 
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graphers, one is soon assured that they are not conscious of 
using language that could be taken to convey any allusion to 
a thunderstorm or to any other of the striking phenomena 
of nature. If we notice first the more embellished recitals 
of the great event, we find some fervid lines in the Homeric 
hymn to Athena: she is born from the holy head of 
Zeus ‘holding the golden-gleaming weapons of war’; the 
gods stand astonished ‘as she springs from the immortal head 
brandishing her keen spear’; heaven and earth are troubled, 
the sea rises up like a wall, and the sun stays in his course: 
until she lays aside from her shoulders the godlike weapons, 
and Zeus rejoices. The poet does not mention thunder, which 
would be a strange omission if he were trying to give a highly 
imaginative picture of a thunderstorm in personal metaphor. 
Of far higher poetry is Pindar’s terse narrative, ‘ when through 
Hephaestus’ arts and his bronze-bound axe, Athena sprang 
down the crest of her father’s head, and shouted with an 
exceeding great cry, and heaven and mother earth shuddered 
before her’ (O/. 7. 38). 

This is full of Pindaric splendour ; but where is the remotest 
allusion to a phenomenon of nature, unless whenever a deity 
is said to cry aloud with an exceeding great cry, the speaker 
must be supposed to mean only that it thundered? Later on 
Pindar records the legend that at the goddess’ birth Zeus 
snowed gold upon the Rhodians, who placed the miracle in 
their island and may well have explained their prosperity 
by saying that Zeus distributed largesse on the occasion. 
A lost poem of Stesichorus treated of this theme, as we 
are told by a scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (1. 1310) that 
Stesichorus was the first who spoke of Athena springing in 
full panoply from the head of Zeus®. 

In Lucian’s account the new-born goddess ‘leaps and 
dances a war-dance and shakes her shield, and brandishes 
her spear, and is filled with ecstasy ’,’ but there is no accom- 
paniment of a storm. 

Even Philostratos, in his turgid account of the picture of 


® The scholiast was either ignorant of the poem of ‘Homer,’ or considered 
it as a later work, > Gea Aiddoyo, 8. 
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the ’A@nvas yovai*, fond as he is of finding remote allusions in 
his subjects and of searching after effective imagery, gives us 
hardly any meteorological phrases. He says, indeed, that 
her panoply was like the rainbow, but he fails to discover the 
secret. All the divinities are bidden to attend the birth, even 
the rivers and the nymphs, and they all stand astonished : 
Zeus pants with pleasure: even Hera shows no indignation. 

In the dry account of Apollodorus there is clearly no 
symbolism intended. 

I have dwelt at some length on this absence of any inten- 
tional second meaning in these accounts, because this is not 
made sufficiently clear in Preller and Roscher’s comments. 
In the frequent artistic representations of the scene a physical 
symbolism is still less easy to discover: and if we raise a ques- 
tion about the imagination of the average Greek, there is not 
the faintest sign that he ever associated a thunder-storm 
when it occurred, or the blue sky when the weather cleared, 
with Athena or Athena’s birth. 

It may be admitted then that these poetical descriptions 
do not consciously express the physical fact to which they 
have been supposed to allude. Therefore, to make them serve 
Preller and Roscher’s theory, we must regard their highly 
wrought phrases as mere survivals of an ancient poetical 
symbolic diction that did more clearly express it. 

But what traces are there of any primitive account con- 
taining this symbolism and becoming stereotyped? Homer 
knew that Zeus was the sole parent, but he does not dwell on 
the occurrence. Hesiod gives a rather full narrative which 
will be noticed in detail directly, and which is altogether 
destitute of the imagery of the Pindaric ode or the Homeric 
hymn: there is no reference to the axe of Prometheus or of 
Hephaestos, none to the leaping forth of the goddess in full 
armour and with ‘an exceeding loud cry.’ In fact the sym- 
bolical language on which modern theorists partly rely is not 
found before the date of the Homeric hymn. Have we any 
right, then, to say that the phrases in that hymn or in the 
Pindaric ode are a survival of an older symbolism, or that 


" Jmagines, 2. 27. 
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these poets were graced with a special revelation? It is more 
natural to say that, as the Greek imagination dwelt on the 
great epiphany of Athena, the poets tended to embellish it 
with the richest phraseology, to represent it as a great cosmic 
incident in which the powers of heaven and earth were 
concerned. 

The form in which Hesiod® presents the myth is the most 
instructive. He begins with the story of Zeus swallowing 
Metis, who is described merely as wAciora Oedv eldviav lée 
Ointov avOpenwy. In this Zeus was following the advice of 
Ouranos and Gaea, who warned him that Metis, who was 
then pregnant with Pallas, would bear after her a son who 
would be king over gods and men. Then Zeus, having per- 
suaded Mijris ‘ by means of subtle words, deposited her in his 
maw. It seems that Hesiod is alluding to some story that 
Zeus, by means of his subtle words, persuaded Metis to 
assume some form convenient for swallowing. According to 
a later legend she complacently took the shape of a fly. 
We hear nothing further of Metis, but Pallas Athena 
developed and sprang out through Zeus’s head, no doubt 
in the older story without her weapons. 

Now this very naive, and, on the face of it, primitive 
recital, is the great stumbling-block in the way of such 
theories as Preller’s and Roscher's; for no sane interpreter 
can find any phenomenon in the natural world corresponding 
to this drama of the primeval ways of Greek providence. 
And only a person ignorant of primitive folk-lore would 
maintain the Hesiodic version to be later than that of the 
Homeric hymn and the Pindaric ode. The swallowing story 
is a jeu desprit of very savage imagination”, and comes from 
a period older than the Olympian religion. But it docs not 
follow that in the very oldest form of this particular Greek 
story Zeus swallowed Metis without a motive, or for no 
other reason than because it was such an act as might be 
expected from a savage god. The clue to a possible explana- 
tion of the growth of this strange tale is given by the word 


® Theog. 886-go0. 
> Vide Mr. Lang's chapter in Custom and Myth on Cronos, p. 53. 
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Metis. In what sense was this term used? As regards 
Hesiod himself, it is obvious that this name, personal as it 
is, connoted the abstract sense of thought, as he calls her 
‘the most knowing of the gods and men.’ But Preller refuses 
to believe that this was the original meaning, partly because 
the primitive language does not deal with philosophic or 
abstract terms, and the physical and concrete precede the 
immaterial and abstract. This latter dictum may be true of 
the gradual human development from the beginning of time; 
but to apply it off-hand to the earliest period of Greek life, 
and to maintain that, by the time that the Greeks had become 
a distinct race, their ideas and speech were still confined to 
the range of the physical and concrete, is hazardous enough. 
The data are of course very scanty, but what there is should 
be allowed its weight. It is a mistake to suppose that 
in the mythology of primitive or savage people one must 
not expect any metaphysical or abstract idea underlying 
the personification ; instances are rare, but are forthcoming. 
A very early pre-Homeric Greek was capable of imagining a 
being named ‘Counsel’ or ‘ Wisdom,’ as he was of imagining 
a deity called Themis or Charis or Nemesis. The various 
stages in this process in Greek religion of personifying ab- 
stractions may be afterwards noted. For the present the 
undoubted antiquity of Themis is sufficient proof that to 
the pre-Homeric Greek Mijris might be a vague being whose 
name meant little more than Thought *. 

In the myths that mention her, it is as Thought or Counsel 
that she appears and operates; and Preller’s belief that in 
the earliest story she is a purely physical being, a divinity of 
the water, so that after all it may be interpreted as a cloud- 
myth or sky-myth, is quite baseless. In the ancient records 
she is nowhere said to be an Oceanid ; and we have no right 
to say that she is a being of this element because there is 
a sea-nymph called by the adjectival name ‘lévia, ‘ the knowing 
one. The fact that in this earliest and half-savage form of 


® Perhaps originally a Ge-Metis, as wisdom. In Hesiod it is Gaea who 
we hear of a Ge-Themis: the earth as helps Zeus against Cronos; in Apollo- 
the fount of oracles is the source of dorus (1. 2, 1) it is Metis. 
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the legend Athena is the daughter of Metis is a sign that for 
these primitive mythopoeic Greeks their goddess was no mere 
personification of a part of nature, but was already invested 
with a moral and mental character, and especially with the 
non-physical quality of wisdom ; and of course her worship had 
long been in vogue, before it occurred to them to tell a myth 
about her origin. Again, her birth is assisted by Prometheus 
or Hephaestos ; if this detail belongs to the first period of the 
story we have another indication that Athena was already 
a goddess of the arts of life as she was associated with these 
divine artists. Lastly, the swallowing of Metis, inexplicable 
on any physical theory of the ’A@nvas yorat can be possibly 
explained from the other point of view. Suppose that Athena 
was already, before this story grew, the chief goddess of 
wisdom, as in the most primitive legends she always appears 
to be: and was also the maiden-goddess of war, averse to 
love: also the goddess that protected the father-right rather 
than the mother-right: and that then like all the other 
Olympians, whatever autonomy each one of them may have 
once enjoyed, she had to be brought into some relation with 
Zeus. Then upon these pre-existing ideas the Greek imagina- 
tion may have worked thus: she has abundant Metis, and is 
the daughter of Metis ; she has all the powers of Zeus, and is 
the very daughter of him ; and she has no feminine weakness, 
and inclines rather to the father than the mother; therefore . 
she was not born in the ordinary way; this might have 
been if Zeus swallowed her mother. Afterwards, as this 
swallowing-story gained ground, it received a new explana- 
tion, namely, that Zeus swallowed Metis to prevent her 
bearing any more children, as a son would else be born 
stronger than he. It seems very unlikely that this prophecy 
was part of the original story, leading up to the swallowing 
process ; for there would have been other and easier ways of 
cutting short the child-bearing career of Metis. But if the 
fact of Zeus swallowing her was already fixed in the imagina- 
tion, then the story of the prophecy, which was floating about 
the paths of various myths, would do passably well as an 
explanation. It could be taken over from the Cronos-legend 
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where it was much more in place, and it was used again in the 
drama of Peleus and Thetis, where it was perhaps an epic 
addition to the Thessalian myth which only told of their 
national hero winning Thetis on his own account *. 

The above explanation is of course only given as a 
hypothesis: but it has the advantage over the other of 
being suggested by the most ancient form of the legend 
and the most ancient ideas concerning the goddess. 

The other myth that is supposed to prove that Athena was 
originally some physical power is the Gorgon-myth. We 
need not raise the question whether the ordinary Greek, 
when telling this story, was aware of its hidden physical 
meaning, or had the moon or the thunder-cloud in his mind ; 
for I believe no theorist has asserted or implied this. It is 
only asserted and generally believed that the story in pre- 
historic times had a meaning asa nature-myth. And Roscher 
maintains that the legend of the slaying of Medusa tells us of 
something which the primitive Greek believed to have hap- 
pened to the thunder-cloud, and Preller thinks that it conveys 
to us some ancient opinion about the moon, though ‘not the 
moon in its ordinary significance»... We may admit or reject 
any of those physical theories, without modifying our view 
concerning the original nature of Pallas Athena. For there 
is no proof at all derivable from the legend as given in the 
most ancient authorities that she is essentially and directly 
concerned with the slaying of Medusa. Hesiod is our first 
authority, and he does not mention Athena’s presence or 
participation in the feat; nor did she appear in the represen- 
tations of Medusa’s death on the chest of Cypselus and the 
throne of Bathycles ; though some of the earliest vases show 
her standing behind Perseus as he flies. Perseus is one of 
her favourite heroes, and she may be there merely to encourage 
him, as she is interested in all heroic achievements. In fact, 
the story of her interest in Medusa’s death, and of her 

® Vide Mannhardt, Wald. und Feld- possible that in some of the late pic- 


kulte, 2. p. 46. turesque representations of the Gorgon's 
>» Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, 5. head, the face is meant to have some 


al 


676, alsothought that the Gorgonmeant faint resemblance to the face of the 
the moon, and so did Plutarch. It is moon. 
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receiving the head from Perseus, is very probably an aetio- 
logical myth, invented to explain her wearing the Gorgoneum 
as a badge. Prof. Furtwangler, in his excellent article in 
Roscher’s Lexicon on the types of the Gorgoneum in art, 
mentions the fact that this does not strictly appear in monu- 
ments earlier than the seventh century, and he doubts whether 
there is any earlier literary evidence than this that Athena 
wore it as a badge, or that it was ever used as an emblem 
of terror before the seventh century. For he regards the two 
_ passages in the //iad, the one in Bk. 11. lines 35-36, where 
the Gorgoneum is mentioned on Agamemnon’s shield *, the 
other in 5. 741, where it is described as on the aegis of Athene, 
as interpolations though of comparatively early date. There 
are other reasons besides those which he urges against the 
claim of these passages to belong to the earliest form of 
the poem”, Still the passage in the eleventh book must have 
been worked into the //iad before the construction of the 
chest of Cypselus, for the artist who carved the figure of 
Agamemnon on this work appears to have been inspired by 
the Homeric description. In any case the view I have put 
forward about the reason of Athena’s association with Medusa 
is tenable, for we have evidence that the Gorgoneum was used 
as an emblem of terror and was worn by Athena at least 
as early as the seventh century B.c. And we have no trace 
of any earlier legend or cult in which Athena was called 
Topyopdvos or Topya@ms or brought into essential connexion. 
with Medusa before she could have begun to wear her head 
as a badge on her breast. 

That the Gorgon was originally merely the double of Athena 
herself, personifying the darker side of her character, is a view 
held by O. Jahn® and recently maintained by Dr. Mayer 4. 
It rests on no other evidence than that Athena and Gorgo 
have some relations with Poseidon, and that Athena was once 
possibly called Topyéd—namely, in a passage in the Helene ° of 


Euripides, 1315, of which the reading has been doubted. 
® Topyw BAooupams iorepavwro, Aci- ¢ Annal. dell’ Instit. 1851, p. 71. 
voy Sepxopévy, wept b& Acids re bdBos re. 4 Die Giganten, p. 190, 


> Vide Bergk, Literaturgeschichte, ®© 48 éyxe Topyw wayomAos. 
p. 600. 
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If the reading were proved sound, we could regard the 
word as an abbreviation of Topyéms ; or we could say that 
the badge has been put for the goddess, as in the fragment 
quoted above from the Lrechtheus. Yopyéms would be a 
natural epithet of the goddess who wore the Gorgon’s head, 
which was originally given her by the early artists probably 
as an emblem of terror, because she was pre-eminently the 
war-goddess and the guardian of the city walls, on which 
similar emblems were sometimes hung. Thus we may 
explain the story that was told by the men of Tegea, a 
favourite city of the goddess, that Athena had given to their 
ancient king, the son of Aleos, a lock of Medusa’s hair, 
whereby the city became impregnable *. 

The epithet Topyopdvos, which was never a cult-title, and 
the legend, recorded by Euripides” and not known to be 
earlier than the fifth century, that Athena herself had slain 
the Gorgon, might naturally have arisen from the constant 
occurrence of the Gorgoneum on her breast, and from the 
patriotic pride of the Athenians who desired to exalt the fame 
of their goddess and ignored the Argive legend of Perseus. 
A vase-painting of the fifth century® has perhaps been rightly 
interpreted by Heydemann as the pursuit of Medusa by 
Athena. Another legend which obviously arose from the 
mere artistic representation said that Athena’s anger was 
kindled against Medusa because the goddess was jealous of 
her beauty ; but this story could not be earlier than the latter 
part of the fourth century, when Medusa’s countenance had 
become invested with an ideal beauty, and was no longer an 
image of mere physical terror. 

The aegis of Athena is another badge that has been 
supposed to allude to the thunder-cloud, but reasons have 
already been given against this supposition ®, and in favour 
of the belief that in the Athena-cult it was regarded merely 
as a battle-charm, and was a sacred object that was used for 
the purification of temples and as an aid to childbirth ™. 


® Roscher interprets this as a kind of © Lenormant, Ziite Cér. 1. 75, and 
‘thunder-magic’: vide Paus. 8. 47, 5. Arch, Zeit. 1868, p. 6. 
> Vide Eur. Jon 987. 4 Vide Zeus-chapter, pp. 97-100. 
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There appears, then, no evidence to convince us that Athena 
was ever worshipped merely as a nature-goddess, personifying 
or controlling a special part of the physical world. But it is 
also evident that at Athens she came into some contact with 
the earth-goddess, and acquired certain functions as a deity 
of vegetation. For in the first place, the epithets “AyAavpos * 
and [avéposos were sometimes attached to her #>* 259. These 
are also the names of the daughters of Cecrops, who had 
been appointed to nurse the infant Erichthonios: the earth 
was his mother, and “AyAavpos and [ldvdpocos are natural 
descriptive titles of the earth-goddess, who certainly enjoyed 
an ancient worship on the Acropolis of Athens. To reconcile 
her cult with Athena’s, it may well have happened that the 
latter goddess was given two of her titles, and there is no 
reason to say that originally Pandrosos and Athena were 
the same. These daughters of Cecrops, whether originally 
nymphs of the earth or forms of the earth-goddess, are 
brought into religious connexion with Athena in more ways 
than one. The Arrhephori or Hersephori, the maidens 
trained in the service of Athena, and living near the temple of 
Athena Polias, ministered to her as well as to Pandrosos *" 
And in the sacred rite which they performed for Athena, to 
whom they brought a mysterious offering by an underground 
passage from the temple of Aphrodite év Kyj7ors °, the fruits of 
the earth appear to have been in some way consecrated to 
her *¢, In the shrine of Aglauros on the Acropolis, the 
Athenian ephebi took the oath of loyalty to the state, and 
thus the cult of Aglauros mingled with the city-cult of 
Athena Polias*. And the curious ritualistic law mentioned 


® It is sometimes doubted whether the that Herse is an unreal personage de- 


word is “AyAavpos or “AypavAos: both 
names could equally well refer to a god- 
dess or nymph of vegetation ; but there 
seems better authority for “AyAavpos, as 
the inscriptions only give this form: 
vide Corp. Ins. Gr. 7716, 7718, but 
cf, Steph. Byz. ‘Aypavay Shyos ths 
"Epex@nidos puadns. 

» Miss Harrison's view expressed in 
the Hellenic Journal of 1891, p. 351, 


VOL. I. 


veloped from the title of the “Epanpdpar, 
is probable enough. 

© In Mythology and A/onuments of 
Athens (Harrison and Verrall, pp. xxxiv, 
xxxv) it is suggested, for good reasons, 
that the sacred things which the maidens 
carried in the box were little images of 
the young of animals (p07) —offerings 
to the earth-goddess to secure fertility. 

4 Different forms of the oath or 
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by Harpocration **” illustrates once more the close connexion 
between Athena and the earth-goddess or the earth-nymph : 
‘if any one sacrifices an ox to Athena, it is necessary also to 
sacrifice a sheep to Pandora, and this sacrifice was called an 
éz(foov. Pandora was a title of the earth-goddess; but 
Bekker proposes the reading [avépéow for Mavddépa, which is 
a probable emendation, for we have no other mention of 
Pandora in Athena's cult, and according to Aristophanes *¢ © 
the sacrifice to Pandora would be the first rather than the 
second act in ritual. This double offering of oxen and sheep 
on the Acropolis is mentioned in the //iad, and appears as 
part of the Panathenaic festival on the frieze of the Parthenon. 

The bull and the cow, sheep, swine and goat are animals 
naturally offered to the agricultural goddess, and these were 
all sacrificed to Athena, the goat being usually tabooed but 
chosen as an exceptional victim for her annual sacrifice on 
the Acropolis'!’. The familiar serpent of Athena, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have 
been a symbol of the ancient earth-goddess, whose worship 
was merged in that of Athena; and we may support this view 
by the legend of the Kuypeidns dis, the serpent that was 
driven out of Salamis and entered the service of Demeter, 
the later form of Gaia*. 

These then are some of the reasons for supposing that the 
worship of Athena at a very early date absorbed many of the 
rites and ideas proper to the very ancient worship of Gaia in 
Attica’; and this could happen without an original affinity 
of nature existing between the two goddesses but through 


different parts of it are given by Pollux 
and by Plutarch**, According to the 
former the formula was, ‘I will not dis- 
grace the arms entrusted me, I will not 
desert my comrade, I will defend the 
temples and holy things of the land alone 
and with others, I will obey the estab- 
lished ordinances. . . .”  Plutarch’s 
formula includes some curious words 
referring to the maintenance of agricul- 
ture, an oath appropriate enough in the 
worship of the earth-goddess. 

* Strabo, 393. Similarly, the Apolline 


religion may have dispossessed a worship 
of the earth-snake at Delphi, where Gaia 
and Ge-Themis had reigned before 
Apollo, and religious atonement con- 
tinued through later times to be made 
to the Python. 

> This is also the opinion forcibly 
expressed in Mommsen’s eortologie, 
pp. 5, 9, 10, and this is the least assail- 
able part of his theory, which sometimes 
carries the physical interpretation of 
the Erechtheus-worship far beyond the 
evidence, 
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external historical causes. It is noticeable at the same time 
that none of the savage or cruel ritual commonly practised in 
primitive earth-worship to ensure fertility was ever associated 
with Athena. This agricultural character of hers is entirely 
at one with her civilizing function ; according to Aristides ® it 
was she who taught men the use of the plough, and the 
rhetorician could have appealed to certain cults and cult- 
names to support his statement. He mentions the functionary 
called Boviyns, ‘the ox-yoker,’ as belonging to the service 
on the Acropolis; and we are told by Aeschines that the 
priestess of Athena Polias was taken from the family of 
the Eteobutadae. According to a scholiast on Lycophron*, 
an Athena Boarmia, the yoker of oxen, was worshipped 
in Boeotia®. 

Lastly, the details given us about some of the ancient festivals 
at Athens, the [lAurrjpia, the "Qoyopdpia, and the religious rite 
of the [Ipoxapiorypia, afford many illustrations of the primitive 
agricultural life of Attica under the patronage of Athena. And 
we see how naturally her worship touches at many points with 
that of Demeter Persephone and Dionysos. 

The ’Qeyoddpia, about which we hear something from 
Athenaeus and Hesychius, appears to have been a ritual 
performed in the worship of Athena Sciras at Phaleron. 
‘ Aristodemos tells us that at the feast of Zxippd there was 
a running-contest of youths at Athens: and they ran having 
in their hands a vine-spray with grapes, and the course was 
from the temple of Dionysos to that of Athena Sciras*.’ This 
is the statement of Athenaeus**"'. According to Hesychius, 
the spot at Phaleron® where the temple of Athena Sciras 
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® Vol. I. p. 20 (Dindorf). 

> Cf. the epithet TavpomdaAos attached 
to Athena™. 

¢ Aristodemus appears to have con- 
fused the Sx:ppa with the Oschophoria ; 
the latter could not have been part of 
the former festival, as they were held at 
different times of the year. 

4 The temple at Phaleron may have 
been an offshoot of the temple and 
worship of Athena Sciras on Salamis”*, 
Most probably the name refers to the 


white chalk rock, and according to 
Strabo (393) the ancient name of Sala- 
mis was Xxpas. These are the only two 
temples of Athena Sciras that can be 
proved to have existed. The supposed 
temple of Athena Sciras at Skiron on 
the sacred way to Eleusis has been 
shown by Prof. Robert, after a careful 
examination of the evidence, to be a 
fiction (Athena Skiras und die Skiro- 
phorten, Berlin). The best authorities 
are silent concerning it *"*, and it is only 
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stood was called the Oschophorium. That this rite in honour 
of Athena had a Dionysiac character may have been one 
reason that gave rise to the legend in Plutarch *, who refers 
its institution to Theseus and Ariadne. Perhaps the epithet 
Kiooaia, by which Athena was known on the Acropolis of 
Epidauros*, may also refer to some conjunction of Athene 
and Dionysos. The rpoxapiotyjpra, if the records are correct, 
reveals this agricultural character of the goddess still more 
clearly. According to Suidas, ‘at the end of winter, when the 
ear was beginning to grow, all the magistrates of Athens 
sacrificed to Athena, and the sacrifice was called zpoyaptorijpia : 
Lycurgus in his speech on the priestly office speaks of “the 
most ancient sacrifice commemorating the return of the 
goddess, and called zpoxapiornpia®.”’ The dvodos ris bet 
must refer to the return of Persephone, yet no doubt Suidas 
is right in connecting the sacrifice with Athena, for his 
statement is confirmed by the author in Bekker’s Anecdota® ; 
Lycurgus only gives the occasion or season of the sacrifice 
to Athena, namely, ‘the resurrection of Persephone,’ that is, 
the sprouting of the corn. 

During the feast of the Plynteria, the festival of Athena 
which has been already described, it was the custom to bear 
through the streets a string of figs, a ceremony called 


mentioned by Pollux ”*? and by Eusta- 


thius (Od. 1397. 10), both drawing from, 


the same source, probably Suetonius 
nepi madia@v; and it is mentioned by 
them as a resort of gamblers who played 
dice there. The statement is in itself 
incredible; Stephanus of Byzantium 
speaks only of the place called Skiros 
as a haunt of these bad characters, but 
does not mention any temple of Athena 
Sciras there; it is probable that Sue- 
tonius has confused the name of this 
place on the Eleusinian Way with the 
name of the temple at Phaleron. Prof. 
Robert further tries to show that there 
is no sufficient authority for connecting 
Athena Sciras directly with the Skiro- 
phoria or Skira festival at all: the 
scholiast on Aristophanes *'™, why is the 


only writer who explicitly connects her 
with it, admits that others regarded the 
Skirophoria as a festival of Demeter and 
Kore: his own opinion, and the more 
doubtful statement of Photius”, weigh 
little against the authority of Lysima- 
chides, whom Harpocration quotes ”*?, 
and who nowhere speaks of Athena 
Sciras in his account of this festival, but 
only of the priestess of Athena Polias who 
took part in the procession. The Skiro- 
phoria had certainly some connexion 
with Demeter and Persephone *74',* 1; 
and it appears that Athena Polias played 
her part in this as in other ceremonies 
connected with the divinities of vegeta- 
tion, 
® Theseus, 23. 
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“Hyntnpia*!; and the cultivation of the fig-tree, elsewhere 
regarded as a gift of Demeter to Phytalos*, appears to 
have been here attributed to the teaching of Athena. 

But no art of cultivation is so closely bound up with the 
ancient Attic worship of Athena as the cultivation of the 
olive. No reason need be drawn from symbolism, such as 
Welcker attempts, or any other esoteric source to explain this; 
the produce of the olive-tree had an almost religious value for 
the men of Attica, and the physical side of Greek civilization 
much depended on it; also the wild olive grew on the 
Acropolis, the chief site of her worship. Therefore its cultiva- 
tion was naturally considered as the boon of Athena to the 
people of the land, just as the other agricultural and civic arts 
of life were imputed to her. And the discovery of the olive 
furnishes a theme to one of the very few myths in Greek folk- 
lore that are really myths of creation ; for Athena is supposed 
not only to have revealed the use of the olive to man, but to 
have created it “4, whether on the Acropolis or at Academia, 
or according to Euripides in Salamis, ‘where Athena first 
revealed the spray of the grey-green olive, a divine crown 
and glory for bright Athens”.’ Outside Attica there are few 
places in Greece where the olive was so associated with the 
goddess‘, if we except those that may have borrowed the 
tradition from Athens. 

So far the inquiry into the meaning of these feasts and 
ceremonies reveals the prehistoric life of the people of 
Attica, and exhibits Athena as the goddess to whom they 
offered sacrifice at the times of sowing harvest and vintage. 
And a strong conservative feeling attached to this side of 
her religion; so that the enemies of Themistocles were able 
to urge against his projects of maritime extension the time- 
honoured traditions of the worship of Pallas. 

Of more importance to Greek civilization than these primi- 
tive ideas that were concerned with the physical wants of 
life was the political and civil character of Athena’s cult. 
She is par excellence the political divinity ; she alone shares 


* Paus. 1. 37, 2. » Troades, 798. 
© For instance at Sicyon, vide Geogr. Negtster. 
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with Zeus the function of Polieus as Athena Polias ; and the 
morality expressed in her legends or cult-names, or in the reli- 
gious utterances of poetry and prose, is always that of political 
or civil society. Nowhere else was this religion so inter- 
woven with the city’s life as at Athens, the very name and 
the growth of the city probably being due to the union of 
villages that worshipped Athena. Pausanias tells us that 
‘the whole city and the whole land was sacred to Athena, 
and that, whatever other worships were established in the 
demes, they all none the less held her in honour*®*’; we have 
record of the cult in Academia, Colonus, Acharnae, Peiraeeus, 
Sunium, Phlye, Pallene and Oropus, and no doubt it belonged 
to every district in Attica. Her most ancient statue was 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, and stood in her temple 
on the Acropolis ‘that was formerly called the zéAus.’ As the 
fire of Vesta was maintained at Rome, so the lamp was per- 
petually burning in the shrine of Athena Polias, as a symbol 
of the city’s perpetual life. As Athena ’Apynyéris she was 
the founder of the state and leader of colonies, to whom at 
certain times the cleruchs sent tokens of gratitude and wor- 
ship “°', The same political sense attaches to the legends 
concerning her adoption of Erechtheus, the primeval ancestor 
of the race, who shared her shrine and worship on the 
Acropolis, and was supposed to be buried in her temple“ 4, 
and to the story of Theseus, who is at first the votary of 
new divinities, of Poseidon and Aphrodite, and attacks the 
Pallantids, the men of Pallas, but who in later myth becomes 
the founder of a new Athens and the friend of Athena. 

The hope of Athens was the hope of Pallas; and in the 
Supplices of Euripides Theseus exhorts his men in the battle 
against the Theban Sparti with the words, ‘Sons, if ye stay 
not this stubborn spear of the earth-born men, the cause of 
Pallas is lost*.’ When the citizens deserted their city on the 
approach of the Persians, it was committed by the decree of 
Themistocles to Athena, ‘the guardian of Athens ° 

The foundation of the civic upon the primitive agricultural 
community was the great event commemorated by the greatest 

® Suppl. 711. 
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of the Athenian festivals, the Panathenaea; and the Svvoixia 
attributed by Thucydides and other writers to Theseus®, the 
feast of civic union at which a bloodless sacrifice was offered to 
Peace, was perhaps a ceremony that initiated this, as it certainly 
preceded it®’. The earliest names of the mythic Attic com- 
munity, Erechtheus and Theseus, were connected with the 
state festival of Athena, Pausanias ascribing to Theseus both 
its name and its political significance. And this significance 
was enlarged when Athens became an imperial city, when the 
Metics were obliged to perform certain menial services at the 
Panathenaea, and the allied cities were expected to send offer- 
ings °°», In the time of Pericles, when to the older athletic 
and equestrian contests had been added Homeric recitations 
and musical competitions, the festival stood high above all 
others as the full and perfect ritual consecrated to the civic 
goddess of war and the arts, and as the expression of the 
imperial power and artistic pre-eminence of Athens. Perhaps 
in its earliest institution it may have been also a thanksgiving 
festival for the crops, for it was celebrated at the close of the 
Attic year after the gathering-in of the harvest; the whole 
ceremony lasted four days or more, and the chief day was the 
twenty-eighth of Hekatombaeon ». But in its later form there 
is scarcely any more allusion to this* than the custom of the 
old men carrying evergreen olive-branches in the procession, 
and of awarding an amphora of olive oil as a prize in the 
contests ***, We may here discern a reference to the sacred 
gift of Pallas. But we cannot interpret the whole festival 
as originally a funeral solemnity held in honour of the dead 


*® A, Mommsen is inclined to date the 
institution of the ovvoixia or cvvoiwécia 
after the time of Peisistratus; but Thu- 
cydides seems to assign its origin toa 
more remote time. 

> The date of the peydAa Mavabjyvaa, 
which took place every four years, is 
fixed; and Mommsen (/fcorlologie, 
p- 129) gives convincing reasons for 
believing that the smaller yearly Pana- 
thenaea took place on the same day. 
No doubt the original festival was yearly, 
and the peydaAa, of which the institution 


is attributed with some probability to 
Peisistratus, was only an extension of 
the yearly one on a more magnificent 
scale *¢, 

© The scholiast on Clemens! de- 
clares that the elpeoiawn, a cluster of 
fruits and cakes, &c., fastened together 
with woollen fillets and hang up before 
the doors of the house, was offered to 
Athena Polias at the l’anathenaca; but 
this is contrary to what the scholiast on 
Aristophanes (//u?t. 1055) tells us, 
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corn-god Erichthonios, which, according to Mommsen, was its 
earliest form and meaning. This view rests on the single fact 
that, according to Lucian, the men were not allowed to wear gar- 
ments of dyed colour during all or part of the festal period * *¢°. 
In fact, Mommsen appears to exaggerate greatly the reference 
to Erichthonios in the ritual; none of the rites are known to 
have referred to him, and it is useless to quote the later 
mythographers, who mention him as the founder of the 
Panathenaea or of one of the ayéves**”*, The passage in Lucian 
does not prove that the citizens wore mourning-garments ; 
and if we knew that they did we should be only able to guess 
at the cause. The interpolated passage in the //zad** would 
be of more importance for Mommsen’s theory, if we were 
sure of the interpretation >. The two paradoxical views of this 
writer, that the festival commemorated in some way the death 
of Erichthonios, and in some way the birth of Athena, are 
both equally remote from the facts. But whatever its agri- 
cultural character may have been, it lost this at a remote 
date, and it must have always had an important political 
aspect. The countrymen from Attica gathered together to 
the sacred hill of Pallas, bringing with them the peplos to lay 
on the statue of Pallas¢*; for we may believe that this rite, 
which seems to have little to do with a harvest festival, goes 
back to the earliest times. The Trojan women in the //iad 
bring the same offering to their Pallas. In the earliest form 
of the Panathenaea, the goddess was therefore already con- 
ceived as the patroness of the weaving arts. The weaving 
and embroidering the robe was the function of the épyacriva, 
among whom were the ’Appnddpor **" 1"; the function was 
of public importance, and skilful workwomen sometimes 
received a public vote of thanks*. Doubtless they had slaves 
to work under them, as the captive Trojan women in the 
Hecuba \ook forward to embroidering the scenes of the 

® Heortologic, p. 37. for the latter only; the authorities are 

6 Vide note on ritual, p. 320. at variance about this *™, but it is more 

© It is doubtful whether the wéwAos probable that it was always a yearly 
in later times was woven every year and —_ custom. 


was used for the puxpd as well as the * Vide Deltion Archaiologikon, 1889, 
peyada [Mai abqvasa, or every four years p. 15. 
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Gigantomachy on the robe of Pallas in Athens. When the 
city had lost its freedom and its self-respect *, it sank so low 
as to weave on the peplos the figures of its Macedonian 
masters ; and we hear of a decree being passed that the forms 
of Demetrius and Antigonus should be embroidered in the 
company of the deities **", 

Both the smaller and greater Panathenaea were essentially 
religious ceremonies, of which the central acts, performed 
doubtless every year ***, were the solemn procession to the 
Acropolis and the sacrifice offered there. The woua began at 
sunrise after a festal night and was ordered by the hieropoei, 
who appear to have been charged with all that belonged to 
the annual celebration, while what was peculiar to the quin- 
quennial was arranged by the athlothetae**%*, The whole 
people took part, marshalled by their demarchs and, at least in 
the earlier period, marching with shield and spear***, The 
procession appears to have set forth from the Ceramicus 
to Eleusis and, returning thence, to have followed a course 
which is difficult precisely to determine”, till it reached the 
Acropolis. The peplos was spread like a sail above a car 
that afterwards was constructed in the form of a ship, 
an innovation which was introduced perhaps in the fifth 
century in the time of the Athenian maritime supremacy‘; 
the image which it was designed to clothe was the ancient 
statue of Athena Polias in the Erechtheum. Cows were 
sacrificed on the great altar of Athena on the Acropolis, and 
special sacrifices were offered to Athena Hygieia and Athena 
Nike ***; at the same time prayers were proffered in behalf 
of the whole people, including the Plataeans out of gratitude 
for their aid at Marathon. Possibly also a simultaneous 
sacrifice was performed on the Areopagus. The flesh of the 
victims was then divided among the officials and the rest of 


the people. 


®* The passage in Arist. Zy. 566, >’ Mommsen, eorto/ogie, p. 190, vide 
agiot Tov wéwAov, has been wrongly *, 
interpreted as meaning that this practice © It is first mentioned by Strattis, 
prevailed even in the days of the first a comic poet of the latter part of the 
Athenian empire. fifth century **", 
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These were the chief religious acts in the ritual, But 
many of the agones possessed a religious character, or 
were connected by mythology with the cult of Athena. 
The pyrrhic dance, performed in her honour, was supposed 
to have been her own invention**4. The contest of the 
apobatae, the armed hoplites who sprang from the chariots, 
an athletic practice peculiar to the Athenians and Boeotians, 
was said to have been instituted by Erichthonios **. The 
lampadephoria was performed, probably on the evening before 
the procession, by competing chains of runners, each passing 
the torch down its line *, and was consecrated to Athena as 
one of the divinities of the arts for which fire was used **™. 
The xvxAtxol xopol, the singing choruses, the competitions on 
the lyre and flute, were introduced by Pericles ***; the 
rhapsodical recitals of Homer were a fruitful innovation 
ascribed by Plato to Hipparchus***. 

The recognition which we find in the Panathenaea of the 
goddess as the ideal incarnation of the many-sided Athenian 
life finds expression also in many striking passages of the 
poets. ‘Sucha watcher, Solon says, ‘ holds her hands above 
our city, Pallas Athena, the great-souled daughter of a mighty 
sire.’ And in Aristophanes and Euripides we have the fullest 
lyrical utterance of this idea. ‘O Pallas, the holder of our 
city, guardian of a land most holy of all lands, and surpassing 
all in war and poesy and power,’ sing the chorus in the 
Knights; and a lyrical passage in the Heracleidae of 
Euripides, in a still higher key, has an unmistakable allu- 
sion to the Panathenaea. ‘O lady, thine is the basement of 
our land, thine is the city, whereof thou art mother, mistress, 
and guardian; for rich service of sacrifice is ever fulfilled for 
thee, nor do the last days of the waning month pass by in 
silence, nor are the songs of the young and the choral strains 
unheard, and on the windy hill-top the maidens’ voices in holy 


® Pausanias describes it differently ties and certain inscriptions prove to 
as a race between single runners; it have been the rule in the earlier period, 
had probably come to be this by his had been abandoned, perhaps because 
time, when the competition between of its expense. 
companies, which all the older authori- 
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acclaim ring out while the feet beat the earth in the nightly 
dance * 8,’ 

Public resolutions of great import, the cementing of an 
alliance or the declaration of a war, were often accompanied 
by prayers or vows to Athena Polias. The ephebi sacrificed 
to her at the conclusion of their military service ; slabs incised 
with state decrees were set up near her temple, and fines 
incurred by certain public offenders were paid over to her. 
And the Athena of the Parthenon, who was also Athena 
Polias, was theoretically the guardian of the public treasury, 
from which sums were paid to support the other cults of the 
state and the naval and military administration *°*, 

In many other Greek states besides Athens, the title of 
IoAcas or TloAtodxos was attached to her, and her cult was 
often combined with that of Zeus Polieus. The goddess ‘ of 
the brazen house’ at Sparta was styled according to Pau- 
sanias* the ‘ holder of the city,’ and perhaps was worshipped 
also under the title of Apynyéris as its founder*®; and we 
hear of the Athena Polias of Megalopolis, of Troezen, and of 
Tegea, the city which she was supposed to have rendered im- 
pregnable by the gift of a lock from Medusa’s hair; at Daulis 
enfranchised slaves were consecrated to her; her city-cult 
existed at Phalanna in Perrhaebia, in Cos, Amorgos, and Ios ; 
the island of Rhodes acknowledged her as Polias and gave 
her cult-titles derived from the names of its cities, uniting 
her with Zeus Polieus. The same political importance 
attached to her worship in Crete, and the treaty of alliance 
between Hierapytna and Lyctos was sworn in the name of 
Athena Polias. Many cities of Asia Minor possessed this 
cult, and it was in special repute at Pergamum and Ilium, 
where a yearly Panathenaic festival and games were held in 
her honour. We find it also at Heraclea in Magna 
Graecia *8, 

Besides the civic worship of Polias there are others that 

® The inscription found at Amyclae suggests that the two latter titles were 
of the Roman period, mentioning the theoretically distinct, but Pausanias may 
priest who performed the religious be right on the whole in maintaining 


services of Poseidon Asphalios, Athena that the two worships were identical. 
Chalcioecos, and Athena MoA:dyxos *°, 
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were consecrated to her as the guardian of the land or of 
the people’s union. At Anaphe we find in an inscription 
mention of the worship of Zeus Patrios and Athena Patria, 
and the cult-names ‘OyodAdios and ‘Opuodwls, attached to Zeus 
and Athena in Boeotia, may have signified the divinities of 
public concord **. In the precincts of the temple of Artemis 
Laphria, the great goddess of Patrae, there was a shrine of 
Athena Ilavayats, a title which probably alludes to the 
Achaean league *', as did her title ‘Avapfa in Achaea, which she 
derived from Zeus, and which, originally possessing a physical 
meaning, was changed into the form Oyapia, and was given 
a political sense designating the goddess of the confederacy *. 
The functions of the city-goddess were probably much the 
same in these places as in Athens ; she inspired counsel, and 
her cult was the pledge of the continuity and security of the 
state, her temple the storehouse for the state archives. In 
certain localities other worships might come to possess the 
same political character; but it belonged to Zeus and Athena 
alone by the essential right of their nature. 

Two Boeotian cults belonging to this class remain to be 
considered. At Thebes Athena was honoured as a divinity 
of the city under the name ’A@nva “Oyya or “Oyxa”, the mean- 
ing of which word is unknown. During the attack of the 
Argives, the chorus pray to her as ‘ Onka, holy queen, whose 
home is so near our gates.’ We learn from Pausanias that 
there was no temple erected for this cult, but an altar and an 
image in the open; and her worship there was not accord- 
ing to the legend indigenous, but introduced by Cadmos, who 
slays the serpent and then does penance for the slaughter, as 
Apollo did for the Python’s. We have probably here, as 
in so many other legends, an allusion to a conflict of two 
worships, an older worship of the earth with that of Athena ; 
for the serpent, although spoken of as the child of Ares, is 
a symbol of the earth °. 


® Vide Zeus-cults, p. 43. Thebes no association with Poseidon 
» The name may contain the same can be discovered (vide Wilamowitz, 
root as the Boeotian town ‘Oyynords, Hermes, 1891, p. 235). 
where a Poseidon-cult existed; but at © One might fairly conjecture that the 
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Of the political significance of the cult of Athena Itonia, 
whose temple at Coronea was the meeting-place of the 
Panboeotian confederacy and festival, something has already 
been said; and we have some ancient evidence of the 
special character of this worship®'. It associated Athena in 
some mystic manner with the god of the lower world who 
is called Hades by Strabo, but in Pausanias, who must be 
speaking of the same cult, is named Zeus. If this association 
is not due to some local accident, it may be that Athena 
Itonia had at Coronea something of the character which in 
her primitive worship she had at Athens, and that she was 
a goddess who fostered the growths of the earth and who 
therefore had some affinity to the chthonian deities. Also 
we may conclude from a fragment of Bacchylides that 
Athena Itonia was not only a war-goddess, but a goddess 
of the arts of peace, especially poetry. The poet, who is 
preparing for the musical contest of the Itonia, exclaims, 
‘It is not a task for sitting still or tarrying, but we must 
fare to the well-carved temple of Itonia of the golden aegis 
and show forth some delicate device of song.’ We hear of 
her festival at Crannon, and her worship was indigenous in 
Thessaly, whence it probably travelled to Boeotia, and where 
she was the chief divinity of war; it was in her temple 
between Pherae and Larissa that the shields were hung which 
were won from the Gauls in the last victory of Greece over 
barbarism. Finally the prevalence of the cult of Itonia is 
proved by its adoption at Athens and Amorgos ®'% 4, 

This survey of the political religion of Hellas explains why 
Plato consecrates the Acropolis of his ideal state to Athena 
Hestia and Zeus*, and why in Aristides’ summary of her 
character it is said that cities are the gifts of Athena*. The 
Palladia that guard the cities’ heights are among the oldest 
idols of which Greek tradition tells ; and her title ’Axpia °° 
refers to her temples on the Acropoleis®. Among the many 
serpent was here an ancient totem; the > As she was not by nature a goddess 
four survivors of the Sparti are named of the wilds, it is rare to find the lonely 
after the serpent; and Cadmos and mountain-top consecrated to her, as it 


Harmonia are changed to serpents, often was to Zeus. 
® Laws, 745 B. 
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instances recorded of these one of the most prominent was 
the temple near Elatea of Athena Kpavaia®®, the goddess 
worshipped on ‘the head’ of the hill; her temple-statue 
was carved by the sons of Polycles, and represented her in 
warlike pose and guise, her shield being carved in imitation of 
that of Athena Parthenos in Athens. A peculiar trait in her 
ritual is that she was served by boy-priests. We have two 
inscriptions referring to this cult, the one containing the 
decree of an alliance between Elatea and Tenos which was to 
be preserved in her temple. 

As a city-goddess she is also interested in the life and 
growth of the family; the Athenian bride was led up to the 
Acropolis and consecrated to her ®’. Hence comes her name 
*Anarovpia or Pparpia, containing a reference to the feast of 
anarovpia solemnized by the dparpia of the Ionic tribes ®*. 
At Athens, indeed, it would appear that Zeus stood ina still 
closer relation to the ‘gentes’ than did Athena; but at 
Troezen Athena seems to have been specially regarded as the 
goddess who protected the clan and who gave offspring in 
marriage ; for this must be the meaning of the custom re- 
corded by Pausanias * that maidens on the eve of marriage 
dedicated their girdle to Athena ’Azarovpla. The name was 
misunderstood and connected with dadry, and a legend in- 
vented that told how Athena had deceived Aithra; just as 
a similar story based on the same misunderstanding was told 
to explain the worship of Aphrodite ’Amdroupos at Phanagoria °®. 
The Athenian rite which we may compare with the Troe- 
zenian custom was the visitation of the priestess of Athena 
bearing the aegis to houses of newly married people. The 
cult of Athena Phratria with Zeus ®pdrpios is recorded also 
at Coa **?, 

Another title which presents Athena in the same light, and 
by which she appears as one of the @eol xovporpdédot, is ‘Adnva 
Mnrnp °°, the strange name by which she was honoured in Elis. 
When the land was barren of men according to the story, the 
women prayed to Athena, and, owing to the goddess’s favour, 
their marriages became most prolific. The title gives no hold 

* Strabo, 495. 
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to a theory which some have maintained, that the goddess’s 
maidenly character was a later development, and that in 
certain myths, such as Aithra’s union with Poseidon, Auge’s 
with Heracles, and in the story of Erichthonios’ birth, we have 
an ancient view of Athena as a goddess-mother. But the theory 
breaks down at every point. There is no proof that Aithra 
and Auge are doubles of Athena, unless we can prove that 
they are names for the Aether and that Athena is the Aether- 
goddess; the legend about the birth of Erichthonios shows 
clearly that the primitive conception of Athena’s maidenhood 
was too strong to allow of the Athenian imagination having 
its way completely in its desire to affiliate the mythical parent 
of the ’Epex@eida: to their country’s goddess ; and the story 
about Aithra is a later aetiological story. Although Athena 
may have received no public worship under the name of 
Parthenos*, yet the dogma that maidenhood was essential 
to her nature was rooted in myth and popular feeling ; this 
prevailed, not so much because the goddess, like Artemis, 
embodied the ideal of chastity, but probably because of her 
masculine and warlike temperament, which kept her free from 
the ties and weakness of womanhood. Athena Mnrnp need 
mean little more than Athena the nurse or fosterer of children, 
just as the nurses who reared the infant Zeus in Crete 
were worshipped under the name of Myjrepes’. She protects 
children because of her interest in the state, but she is not 
directly concerned with assisting at child-birth, and the epithet 
Aoxfa is only metaphorically applied to her by Aristides in 
connexion with the probably late myth that she provided for 
the safe delivery of Leto®™. A passage in Hippocrates that 
mentions Athena Kryola by the side of Zeus Kryjows may 
refer to some actual cult, in which she was worshipped as 
the guardian of the family property, taking her name from 
Zeus ©, 

Her political character is further shown in her power of 


* An inscription records a private The Parthenos worshipped at Halicar- 
dedication to Athena Parthenos in the _nassus and elsewhere in Asia Minor is 
fifth century ; and 7 Map@évos is her title not Athena. 
in one state decree about 420 B.c.™. » Diod. Sic. 4. 79. 
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inspiring counsel and in her title BovAafa’*. In the lepdv of 
the council-chamber at Athens men prayed to her and to 
Zeus BovaAaios, and the terms ’AuBovA.os™ and ’ApSovAia, which 
were applied to the two divinities at Sparta, must have desig- 
nated the deities of wise deliberation. At the latter city 
they were known and worshipped also as ’Ayopaio.'*4, a word 
that refers probably to their shrines in the Agora. and in-- 
directly to the presidency of the law-courts and the power 
of persuasion. The aspect of Athena as the counsellor is 
vividly presented in the Odyssey and in Greek mythology 
generally. 

Her worship is also of some importance for the develop- 
ment of legal ideas, at least in regard to the law of homicide. 
As Zeus IIpootpéwatos and MetAixtos seems to have been 
specially concerned with the moral ideas about the shedding 
of kindred blood, so Athena protected the involuntary or 
righteous homicide from the blood-feud of the kinsmen 
and from the Eumenides. The whole trial of Orestes is an 
illustration of this: the goddess institutes the court and the 
humane rule that if the votes were equal the accused was 
acquitted, and abolishes the old retributive principle**. The 
constitution and the legend about the foundation of the court 
called 76 éxt TIaAAadim at Athens illustrate the same ameliora- 
tion in the law of homicide, which again is indirectly connected 
with Athena. It was instituted to try cases of involuntary 
bloodshedding ; and Pausanias gives us the legend that explains 
why this court was put under the patronage of Pallas. Diomed, 
who was bringing home the Palladium from Troy, landed by 
night and ignorantly on Attic territory. Demiphon attacked 
them, not knowing who they were, slew some of them and 
captured the Palladium; and on his return he happened to 
trample to death one of the Athenians under his horse: he 
was then put on trial for the deaths of the Athenian and the 
Argives, and the court was said to have been first composed 
of fifty Athenians and as many Argives. 

The legend, of which a slightly different version has been 
preserved by Harpocration, has evidently been invented to 
explain the nature of the court at Athens and the presence 
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in it of the image of Pallas. As Zeus was ultimately the 
source of justice and right, his worship also comes to be con- 
nected with this Palladium-court, and we hear of a worship 
of Zeus 6 ént [adAadiov **. Once a year the statue, which 
was certainly a wooden fdavov, was taken down to Phaleron 
and dipped in the sea, a rite which probably had in the later 
period the moral intention of purifying the image from the 
miasma of the court of homicide. Miiller® collects many 
legends concerning these Palladia, that speak of outrage and 
wrong associated with them, and that attribute the origin of 
the Trojan image to the blind infatuation of the gods or of 
Athena herself>, who slew her playfellow Pallas and erected 
an image of her. The conclusion might seem to be that 
certain dark and cruel conceptions about the goddess herself 
attached to her most ancient idol. It is strange then that it 
should have given its name to a law-court of more advanced 
equity. Those legends in fact do not lead to that conclusion ; 
they are mostly aetiological: invented, for instance, to explain 
why the image had fallen from heaven upon the hill of Ate, 
why it was the image of Athena and yet called after Pallas, why 
it had closed eyes, why it was set up ina court to try involun- 
tary homicide; the stories of Cassandra and the suppliants 
only prove the extreme sanctity of the image, to which women 
and suppliants would naturally but often fruitlessly resort. 

There was also in all probability some religious connexion 
between Athena and the Eumenides of the Areopagus, where 
the most sacred of all the Athenian courts was held ; at the 
end of the play of Aeschylus the goddess says to the 
Eumenides, ‘With my handmaidens, who guard my image 
righteously, I will escort you with the light of gleaming torches 
to your nether habitations.’ The reference is to their cave on 
the Areopagus, and almost certainly to some religious ritual 
in which the priestess of Athena Polias went thither in solemn 
procession ‘*°, 

The older view of Athena as a goddess of pure retribution 
may have been expressed by the title ‘Afidrowos *, under which 
* Pallas Athena, Xveine Schriften, pp. 207-209. 

> Apollod. 3. 12, 3. 
VOL, I. Xx 
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she was worshipped near Sparta. But the legend once more 
associates this cult with the idea of justifiable homicide, 
viewed in this case as lawful vengeance; and the epithet 
probably has a legal reference. At Athens, in the later 
period, she seems to have been identified with Themis, as the 
personification of Justice 7’. 

It was probably as the goddess who foresees and advises 
for the public interest that Athena won the name [Ipdvoia. 
The history of this wotd as an epithet of the goddess is 
peculiar. As applied to a divinity it could apparently mean 
either ‘prescience’ or ‘ ptovidence ’: but it inclined to the latter 
signification, although Sophocles* once uses it in reference to 
an oracle. In the Ocdipus Coloneus (|. 1180) the apévota tod 
deoh probably is an expression for God's providence, and it 
must have been often used to denote this either in philo- 
sophic or common language before wpévora could have denoted 
‘ providence of God’ without any qualifying word, as it did in 
the Stoic vocabulary”. In this sense, then, the word could be 
attached in a quasi-adjectival sense to Athena, so as to form 
a compound name like Athena Nike or Aphrodite Peitho; 
and as she was before all others the goddess of wise ordinance, 
the term and the cult might have arisen naturally. But it is 
almost certain that they were suggested by a confusion with 
IIpovaia, which was one of the epithets of Athena in the 
worship of Thebes. This title can only have a local 
meaning, denoting the goddess that ‘stands before the shrine,’ 
and we learn from Pausanias™* that a statue of Athena 
IIpovata, wrought by Scopas, actually stood before the temple 
of the Ptoan Apollo, where several fragments of pottery have 
been found with the inscription "A@dvas Upovaias. At Delphi 
we hear both of an Athena [Ipovafa and Ipévoia’®” 7, and it 
has been made a question which of the two is the original 
form of the name in this Delphic worship. Now we know that 


®* Trach, 824; cf. Democritus, é« 77s = mpdvora dicitur;’ Cic. De Nat. Deor. 2. 
pavrixhs mpévoay Epacay beiv bm nreiy £8. Perhaps alsoin Euripides: & Téxn, 
(Stobaeus, wept pporne. 3. 51). Tipévoa 8" hun, cwaov obs tyw Bédrw Jph. 

> “Mens mundi prudentia vel provi- Aw/, 864. 
dentia appellari potest. Graece enim 
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there was a shrine of the goddess there, standing before the 
temple of Apollo, and we should expect the more obvious and 
natural title to be earlier than the more artificial. And the two 
earliest authorities who mention this Athena, Aeschylus and 
Herodotus, give us the form [povata. Speaking of the local 
deities who were worshipped near the Pythian oracle, Orestes 
says [adds [povaia ‘has precedence in report,’ and Herodotus 
speaks of the [laAAdéos mpovnins ris év AeAdoior. But Demo- 
sthenes, or the author of the doubtful oration against Aristo- 
geiton, believes that the Delphic goddess was [Tpévota, saying 
that ‘near the Delphic Apollo stood a very large and beautiful 
temple of Athena [pevora just as you enter the main shrine.’ 
And Pausanias also calls this the temple of Athena [lpévo:a, 
and the passage in Photius well illustrates the confusion of the 
two epithets: ‘Some think the epithet (IIpdévoa) was given 
her because she stands before the shrine at Delphi, others 
because her providence provided for Leto’s delivery.’ The 
latter part of this curious explanation is illustrated by a state- 
ment in Macrobius that a temple was erected to Athena 
IIpévora in Delos because of her sagacity which aided the birth 
of Apollo and Artemis‘*®. This Delian worship may have 
been an offshoot of the same cult at Prasiae in Attica’ *. 
That the title Mpévoa came into common use in later times 
seems clear, as in a fictitious account of Greek worships insti- 
tuted on the banks of the Hyphasis, given in Philostratus’ life 
of Apollonius, an altar to’ Aé@nva [Ipévore is mentioned together 
with those of Apollo Delphos Zeus Ammon and others. It is 
probable that it was from Delphi that the name was diffused, 
and that it arose from mpovaia some time after the Persian 
wars. Perhaps the change of name was suggested through 
the part that Athena played in repelling the Persian attack 
on the temples; for it is noteworthy that Diodorus, after 
narrating the miraculous terrors which made the Persians 
recoil from the precincts of the temple of Athena [Ipovaia, 
goes on to say, 70 pev ovv évy AeAgoior pavteiov darpovla Tiwi 
mpovola Thy ovAnow dépvyer >. 


® Bk. 2, sud fin, » Diod. Sic. 11. 14. 
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From the ideas contained or implied in mpdévoa, the power 
and function of prophecy might naturally have attached to 
Athena. She was worshipped at Erythrae as @nyia by the 
side of Zeus Pyyios, as the goddess of omens *'; but as 
far as we hear she had nowhere any papreiov, and Aristides, 
who evidently tries to give a complete account of the 
goddess, says no more concerning her prophetic character 
than that Apollo made her guardian of his own oracles and 
bade men sacrifice first to her®’; he is obviously referring to 
Athena [lpovaia at Delphi. A certain kind of divination by 
means of pebbles was attributed to her, as a goddess of 
invention, by Zenobius, but this was not recognized by any 
cult ™. 

Her warlike character was inseparably blended with her 
political and social ; and it is hard to say which of the two was 
the original. Some of the Palladia mentioned belonged to 
pre-historic times, and they served as symbols of war and of 
the city’s security. In fact, the goddess under whom men were 
brought together into a community of villages or clans, and 
who guarded the méAcs, must have been a deity of battle; and 
Alalcomenae in Boeotia, one of the oldest cities that cherished 
her worship and that arose by means of it, is itself a name 
derived from Athena ’AAaAxopérn, ‘the helper in battle*’ The 
two divine aiders of Menelaos in Homer are the Argive Hera 
and Athena ’AdaAkoyernis ; and from the form of the latter 
word we may believe that it was derived immediately from the 
Boeotian town. Strabo records the legend of the birth of the 
goddess at Alalcomenae, and adds that the city, though small, 
and having no advantage of position, had remained always 
secure through the sanctity of the cult ®*. As a goddess of 
war she appears conspicuous in Homer and Hesiod: ‘The 
dread goddess, the arouser of the battle, the leader of the 
host, who delighteth in the din of strife and the contest®’ It 
is she who marshals the ranks in company with Ares in the 
relief-work on the shield of Achilles. The legend of the 
Gigantomachy, in which Zeus, Athena, and Heracles are the 


® The cult of Athena ’AAaAxcopévn is _ bable evidence of it in Ithaca ®, * >, 
recorded also in Chios, and we have pro- > Theog. 924. 
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chief combatants, and from which she won the poetical title 
ytyavropoévos, and, according to one version, the cult-name of 
‘Immia; the countless myths in which she is spoken of as 
befriending the heroes in their battles; and, lastly, the 
numerous public cults of Greece, bear testimony to the 
aboriginal prevalence of this aspect of her. We hear of 
a temple of Athena Ipopaydpya, ‘who fights before the ranks,’ 
on the mountain of Bouporthmos, not far from Troezen; of 
a temple at Plataea and of an altar at Athens dedicated to 
Athena Areia, mythically connected with the trial of Orestes 
on the Areopagus, but probably referring directly to the god- 
dess of war. The oath of alliance between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians (about 271 B.C.), and that between the 
Smyrnaeans and Magnesians, were taken in the name of 
Athena Areia; and the same title occurs in the oath sworn by 
Eumenes of Pergamon, where she is mentioned by the side 
of Ares*®, The title Hippia found in the cults of Attica, 
Tegea, Corinth, and Olympia, belongs to this class**, and to 
these we may add the Macedonian cult of Athena ’AAkiényos, 
to whom Perseus sacrificed before the struggle with Rome *°. 
She is also the goddess who gives the spoil, and the epithet 
Aniris, that occurs in Homer and in the worship at Olympia, 
is illustrated by many inscriptions that dedicate to her the 
tithes of the spoil *’, and by the passage in Sophocles’ Azax, 
where the chorus suggest that the cause of Ajax’ trouble may 
have been his remissness in offering spoil to the goddess. 

But there is a marked contrast between the character and 
worship of Athena as a war-goddess and of Ares, who, perhaps 
because of his Thracian origin, personified the savage lust of 
strife, at all times abhorrent to the Greeks, and with whom® 
Athena is very rarely associated either in poetry or cult. It 
is civilized valour and the art of war that was embodied in the 
goddess. Of much interest from this point of view is the story 
of the death of Tydeus before Thebes, whom Athena had 
befriended through all his career and intended to raise to 
immortality, but abandoned in his dying moments through 

* For instances see “* and ”*; a statue of Athena stood in the temple of Ares 
in Athens, 
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disgust at his savagery, when he fixed his teeth in the skull 
of his slayer. The old Greek myth-maker, to explain why 
Tydeus failed at last to obtain the reward of his great life, 
invents a motive which would have pleased Dante or a Norse 
saga-poet. The hostility between Athena and Ares, which 
appears in the //iad, is also alluded to in the legend of 
Cadmos, who with her help slays the serpent, the fosterling 
of Ares. Moreover, none of the arts of war were ascribed 
to Ares as their inventor, but many to Athena. For 
instance, the Pyrrhic dance, a measured movement in full 
armour, which at Sparta was considered a necessary part of 
military drill, and was said to be the discovery of a Spartan 
named ITvuppiyds*, is in some accounts attributed to Athena™4, 
When she has sprung full-armed from the head of Zeus she 
dances the Pyrrhic; or after the Gigantomachy she teaches 
it to the Dioscuri, a story which would accord with the 
claims of the Spartans that it originated among them. The 
Cretan legend of the Kouretes’ hoplite dance, which was part 
of the ritual of the Zeus worship in the island, is a close 
parallel to this, as in both an important advance in the art 
of war is explained by a religious myth”. Aristides, who 
usually advances beyond the popular belief, goes so far as to 
say it was Athena who had taught infantry tactics to the 
Athenians and Egyptians, and that there was a district in 
Egypt sacred to her, where shields were dedicated®. The 
rhetorician may have had in his mind such a worship as that 
which existed in Epidaurus ©, where the goddess appears to 
have been styled Zrotxela, ‘ the marshaller of the ranks,’ if we 
may give to this name, as to that of Zeus Srotyevs, a military 
significance*. The epithet Zwornpia, attached to her in one 
of her cults at Thebes and at Athens, and explained in the 
former city by the legend that Amphitryon armed himself 
for the war against Euboea near the temple where she was 
worshipped under this name, seems to express the belief that 
men girt themselves in the harness of war under her auspices 
* Athenae. Deipnosoph. 14. 7: in- > Vide Plato's Laws, 796 B. 


vented as an doxnpa trav view tn ra © Aristides, vol. 1, p. 18 (Dind.). 
oTpariorixa, 4 Vide Zeus '* 9, 
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or at her teaching. The invention of the trumpet was some- 
times attributed to her, and a temple was dedicated to Athena 
Lardmy£*! at Argos by the son of Tyrsenos; and Athena 
"EyxéAados may be interpreted as the goddess of the battle- 
shout or the battle-music *’. 

As gymnastic was considered, at least at Sparta, as a fore- 
training for war, in some legends and perhaps in one of 
her cults Athena was given a certain interest in it. Ac- 
cording to one authority* she taught Theseus wrestling and 
she assisted Tydeus in his athletic contests at Thebes, and 
Odysseus in his quoit-throwing among the Phaeacians. These 
instances, however, only show an incidental concern natural to 
any divinity when a favourite hero was engaged ; and usually 
the Palaestra was under the patronage of Hermes and 
Heracles. At Sparta only was the worship of Athena con- 
nected with athletics. There were three temples dedicated to 
her there under the name of KeAev@ela, standing near the road 
called "Agéra, and both names were explained by the story of 
the foot-race that Icarios arranged so as to decide among the 
suitors of Penelope. Odysseus won, and consecrated these 
temples and a statue to Athena KeAevée(a, the divine ‘ starter’ 
of the race. It may be that the legend and the explanation are 
later, and the word originally had a military sense, applied to 
the goddess ‘ who gives the word of command,’ and we might 
then compare this cult of hers with that of Zeus Koopzjras. 

Though he alone is the divinity to whom the trophy was 
erected, Athena shares with him the power of dispensing 
victory, and bears the title Nixnddpos, by which the Athena 
Polias of Pergamon and of the Attalid dynasty was known far 
and wide*™ 7, Her pre-eminence as a victory-goddess is 
specially attested by the fact that Nixn was a second name 
of Athena herself, and when personified as a separate being 
was her constant companion, being in all probability originally 
an emanation from her. 

The view expressed by Kekulé, that Nike is a mere creation 
of the formative art working at the trophy, can certainly not be 
defended °, for the personified idea of victory existed before we 

® Istros, Schol. Pind. Mem. 5. 89. > Vide Kekulé, Athena Nike, p. 3. 
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have evidence of the existence of the trophy. In Hesiod’s 
Theogony* Nike assists Zeus against the Titans, and she is 
called the daughter of the Titan Pallas. But Hesiod, in 
his sacred chronology, is inclined to antedate these per- 
sonifications, and that Nike could not have figured in the 
older Greek religion seems disproved by Homer's silence 
about her. We may explain the curious parentage that 
Hesiod assigns her in this way: it may have been that in 
the imagination of his contemporaries Nike was associated 
with Pallas, that is to say Athena, but he wished to find for 
her an earlier place in his theological system than he gave to 
the latter goddess ; therefore he could not present Nike as the 
daughter of Zeus or as another form of Athena, but he 
related her to the giant or Titan Pallas, who was perhaps 
merely a fictitious being brought into the theogony for 
a special purpose. If Nike were already related to Athena 
in the time of Hesiod, we can understand why the former 
should be prominent in the Titanomachy as the latter was 
in the battle with the giants. 

We have at least some evidence that Athena Nike was 
known both to Greek religion and Greek art before the 
winged figure that personified victory became a prevalent 
artistic type. As regards this latter we can almost determine 
the date of its introduction if we accept the statement of the 
scholiast on Aristophanes’ Birds, ascribing the first repre- 
sentation of the winged Victory, that is, of the personification, 
to the archaic sculptor Archermus'*°». Even if the winged 
Victory of Archermus was really Iris, as has been suggested ¢, 
yet the statement of the scholiast, which cannot be purely 
fanciful, implies that there were statues known to the later 
Greeks and regarded as earlier than the period of Archermus 
representing a personage whom they called Wingless Victory ; 

® 1. 383. position brought forward by Mr. Sykes 

» Since the above was writtena mono- in the Classtcal Review, 1895, p. 280, 
graph has appeared by Bandrillart on are not convincing. The latter does not 
Les Divinités de la Victoire en Grece et seem to give sufficient weight to the 
en Ltalte: his theory as to the origin of — evidence afforded by Hesiod and by the 


Nike agrees on the whole with mine.  scholiast on Aristophanes. 
The arguments ayainst M. Baudrillart’s © Classical Keview, 1895, p. 282. 
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and this was no doubt only a name that described Athena 
Nixy; for the goddess Athena, whether in her character as 
Nixy or in any other, was naturally regarded as wingless. 
This Athena Nike enjoyed many local worships, at Erythrae 
for instance, and on the Acropolis of Megara. where Pausanias 
found three temples, one to Athena, another to Athena Nike, 
and a third to Athena Aiantis; but the most celebrated cult 
was that on the Acropolis of Athens*®. In Pausanias the 
name of Wingless Victory is given to the deity of the temple 
on the right of the ascent to the Propylaea ; but her original 
and official name was Athena Nike. For Harpocration gives 
us a description of the type of the Nike Athena, ‘a wingless 
wooden idol, holding a pomegranate in her right hand, and 
in her left a helmet’; and he tells us that his account is 
derived from the first book of Heliodorus 6 wepinyntis zept 
axpotoAews ™, This then is the €davoy of the little shrine 
mentioned by Pausanias ; and an inscription has been found 
near the Propylaea containing a decree about a sacrifice 
ordained ry 'A@nva rh LoArdés wai tH ’AOnva ry Nixn***. An- 
other inscription speaks of a crown offered to her from the 
spoil won in war; a third refers to the part played by the 
ephebi at her sacrifice, who assisted in a procession held in 
her honour ***. The goddess is invoked by these names 
by poets of the fifth century®*; by Euripides in the Jon, 
and by Sophocles in the PAiloctetes, where Odysseus 
appeals ‘to Nike Athena Polias, who saves him ever.’ The 
worship and the title evidently express in part the peaceful 
character of the goddess, who has laid aside her helmet after 
battle. 

Asa goddess of peace she is pre-eminently a goddess of the 
arts, and it remains to consider her briefly under this aspect. 
In the earliest literature this side of her is presented as weil 
as her warlike nature; in Homer the skilful craftsman is 
regarded as a man dear to her, ‘ He whose hands had all the 
carvers cunning, for Pallas Athene loved him above all men*,’ 
She was the goddess who taught the daughters of Pandareus 
to be accomplished in the arts”; it is she who was supposed 

* Ji. 5. 59. > Od. a0, 78. 
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to have added the soul to the clay out of which Prometheus 
fashioned men. And in the strange myth of Pandora, one of 
the few in which the Greek divinities are presented as creative 
powers, it is Athena and Hephaestus who fashion and embellish 
the form of the mysterious maiden ; and Athena again who 
gives her the gifts of the arts wherewith better to beguile the 
souls of men. There are many confused ideas in this story 
which it is not to the present purpose to try to disentangle. 
That the gods were not the friends of man, but begrudged 
him happiness, is an ancient view of the Divine providence 
which is here presented. But Athena’s disposition towards 
man is not in question here, because she has nothing to do 
with the moral purpose of this creation, but is merely the 
skilled artist that produces the marvel. And the story, 
which Hesiod could not have entirely invented, though he 
may have distorted its meaning, shows how early was the 
belief that it was Athena who taught women the arts in 
which they excel. Before the time of Homer she must have 
been recognized as the goddess of weaving, as the woven 
shawl was the offering specially meet for her, and it was she 
who wrought the peplos of Hera. At Athens she was the 
patroness of the potter’s art, and at Colonus and Academia 
she was worshipped in union with Prometheus and Hephaestus 
the fire-gods**»”. Hence she was given the title “‘“H@aoria 
at Athens, and Plato declares that the whole race of crafts- 
men were sacred to Hephaestus and Athena, and that he 
who defrauded a workman dishonoured Zeus [ToAtodyos 
and Athena*. The feast of Xadxeia at Athens was conse- 
crated in later times chiefly to Hephaestus, but the Athena- 
cult played some part in it and probably was connected 
with it from the beginning, for another name for it was 
"A@xvaa, and on the day of this feast the embroidering of the 
peplos began ""°", Pausanias in many places mentions the 
cult of Athena ’Epyayn, and in one passage he says that 
the Athenians were the first to give her this title. The text 
is here mutilated, and it is supposed that he was going to 
speak of a temple dedicated to her under this name on the 
* Jaws, p. 920 D, 921 C. 
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Acropolis °°. But Dr. Dorpfeld* has shown that this supposi- 
tion wants evidence and is improbable: inscriptions have 
indeed been found on the Acropolis to Athena ’Epydvn, but 
these may have been dedicated in the temple of Athena Polias’. 
But Pausanias records a temple of this goddess at Sparta, 
an altar at Olympia on which the guild that called themselves 
the descendants of Pheidias sacrificed, a Herme-statue at 
Megalopolis, and a group of Athena Ergane and Plutus at 
Thespiae ; and we have evidence of a cult of Athena ’Opyavyn 
at Delos as well as at Athens, of ’Epyarcs at Samos and 
KaAAlepyos at Epidaurus, of Mayavirits at Megalopolis'™. 
Perhaps the strange worship of Athena TeAx:v(a—interpreted 
as Athena Bdaoxavos—may refer to the goddess of the arts, and 
the reputation for magic attaching to the primitive artist *. 
We have noticed how some of the arts of agriculture, the 
skill of the handicraftsmen, and some warlike inventions 
were attributed to her teaching or influence; but with the 
fine arts of music and poetry she had less concern. The 
music of the flute alone was, in the Boeotian myth, an art 
that Athena practised and taught, and Apollo himself was 
among her pupils according to Corinna. The titles 'Anédov 
and BouBvAfa may have been attached to the goddess in 
Pamphylia and Boeotia 1 1° as the inventress of the flute, 
and the legend recorded by Pindar in the twelfth Pythian 
ode® and explained by the scholiast, gives as usual a dramatic 
motive for the invention. The words réxvqa ray more TadAds 
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ébedpe Opaceiav Topydvwy ovArov 


* Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 1889, 
3. p. 305, and cf. Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Athens, Harrison and Verrall, 
pp- 414-418. 

> The only evidence of a recognized 
cult of "Epyavy at Athens are the lines 
in the fragment of Sophocles'®", who 
summons the people of the handicrafts 
into the public ways, ‘who worship 
Athena Ergane with winnowing-fans set 
upright.” Miss Harrison is perhaps 
right in explaining the winnowing-fans 
as a memento of the primitive agricul- 


Opjvov dsvamA€fato’ APdva refer 


tural Athena; but I think she goes too 
far in saying that 'Epyavn could have 
been a name referring to the working of 
the land (Classical Review, 1894, p. 270). 
Possibly by the time of Sophocles the 
Aixvos, from its convenient form, had 
come to be used as an ordinary recep- 
tacle for cereal oblations. Hesychius 
defines Aixva as kava, which was a word 
referring to ritual rather than to agri- 
culture '” >, 
© Il. 6-12. 
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to the curious story that the two Gorgons uttered various 
cries of lamentation over their dead sister, and Athena in 
a callous way imitated their lugubrious sounds on the flute : 
hence a particular motive on the flute was called vopos 
moAvkéados, the changeful air to which the sobbing of the 
Gorgon sisters was set ; and Diodorus Siculus states definitely 
that Athena invented flute-music in general? *. 

This story admits of a very simple explanation; we may 
suppose that flute-playing was part of the worship of the 
Boeotian Athena, and that there was a pantomimic repre- 
sentation on the flute of the death of the Gorgon, just as 
we hear of musical representations of the slaughter of the 
Python at Delphi. Then the myth would arise that the 
goddess invented the instrument and discovered that par- 
ticular strain on it to commemorate the death of Medusa 
and her sisters’ lamentations. We are familiar with a rival 
myth at Athens. It appears from the story about Alcibiades 
that the Athenians had a natural dislike to flute-playing, 
because it was unbecoming to the features; they also had 
a still greater dislike of the Boeotians, who were fond of the 
flute. So they told a story how that Athena had practised 
a little on it, but had flung it away in disgust and laid 
a curse upon it; it then fell into the hands of inferior persons 
like Marsyas. In all this there is probably a malicious 
reference to Boeotian worship. 

The evidence of the recognition in cult of the artistic 
character of the goddess appears scanty, yet combined with 
the indirect evidence from the Panathenaic and Itonian festivals 
it is proof that the poetical phrase of Aristides, * The Graces 
stand around her hands,’ is appropriate to her worship. 
An expression of this feeling was the statue of Minerva by 
Demetrius, mentioned by Pliny, ‘quae musica appellatur '*’, 
if the reading is sound. 

The last worship that need be mentioned here is that of 
Athena Hygicia?”, which seems to have been in vogue in 
Athens before the close of the sixth century*. A statue 


* The earliest monument that records dedicated by Callis to Athena Hy- 
it is the inscription on the potsherd  gicia'’®*, The basis of her statue, 
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bearing this title stood on the Acropolis dedicated by the 
Athenian people, and an altar at Acharnae was consecrated 
to this worship that seems scarcely to have existed outside 
Attica. The statue on the Acropolis was a cult-statue, for 
an oblong basis was placed in front of it for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The same idea is expressed in the epithet [awv(a, 
applied to her in Athens and at Oropus ?"", of which the inter- 
pretation is made certain by the context in Pausanias. It is 
probable, then, that before the introduction of the worship of 
Asclepios at Athens, the chief divinity of health, by the side 
of Apollo, was Athena, the Athenians in this as in other 
matters attributing to their goddess all that tended to the 
physical amelioration of life. A sacrifice to Athena Hygieia 
was part of the Panathenic ritual®**. It was Sophocles who 
first celebrated the praises of Asclepios in verse, and who was 
supposed to have introduced his worship, to which the con- 
servative Aristophanes manifests a certain repugnance ; and 
it may have been on the occasion of the great plague that the 
Epidaurian cult passed over to Athens. The new worship was 
then taken under the patronage of the goddess, and a temple 
to Asclepios was erected on the Acropolis, in which Athena 
was occasionally associated with him*. In the rest of Greece 
this affinity between Asclepios and Athena seems scarcely 
to have been recognized >; and in the temple near Epidauros 
and in its precincts the dedications to Athena are all of a late 
period. And even in Athens itself the importance of Athena 
for the art of healing seems to have declined before the great 
advance of the Asclepios cult*. But it may be that Hygieia, 
the daughter and constant companion of the god of health, 


We have also an inscription of the 


dedicated according to Plutarch by 
second century A.D. on the basis of a 


Pericles, is preserved with the inscrip- 


tion, which proves the monument to 
have been raised by the whole Athenian 
people and the sculptor’s name to have 
been Pyrrhos (vide Lowy, Awunst/er- 
inschriften, 53; Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 5.96). In the Afittheilungen, 
16. pp. 156-160, Wolters shows on 
architectural grounds that this dedica- 
tion was after the death of Pericles. 


statue of Athena Hygieia from Hicro 
near Epidauros '®¢, 

® Vide Girard. Bull. de Corr. Hellén. 
1877, p. 164. 

» There appears to have been some 
association between Athena and Ascle- 
pios at Tegea'**, and perhaps at Ali- 
phera **f, 

© We have one late inscription referring 
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was merely an emanation from the Attic goddess, a part of 
Athena’s nature detached and personified ; in fact, if Koepp’s 
theory * could be proved that Hygieia arose first at Athens, it 
would be almost certain that she arose thus. The evidence is 
in any case only negative: we do not hear of her until a very 
late period in the circle of Asclepios at Epidauros”, and in 
most cases where her worship is mentioned in other parts of 
Greece there are reasons for supposing it to be later than the 
earliest cult of Athena Hygieia at Athens. 

The one myth of which I am aware that expresses the 
healing power of Athena is the myth about the daughters 
of Proetus, who were cured of their madness by Hermes 
and Athena®; and to some such virtue of hers in dealing with 
supernatural forms of disease we may suppose the words of 
Aristides to apply—‘ Priests and expounders of religion call 
her the cleansing goddess '*,’ 

The character of Athena, both in the religion and in the 
myths, appears, then, to be the reflex of the civilized Hellenic 
polity. She was, it is true, sometimes identified with foreign 
goddesses— Egyptian, Asiatic, Colchian, or Iberian—probably 
because of the maidenly or warlike nature common to them 
with her; but we cannot say that her worship, like that of 
Artemis or Dionysos, was tainted with Oriental or barbaric 
ideas, with orgiastic excess, with impure symbolism or 
mystery. The great indictment of Arnobius Eusebius and 
Augustine against paganism is drawn from other parts of the 
religion. The tradition of Athena remained pure and clear 
in spite of the Alexandrine confusion of religions, and in spite 
of the later Orphic literature. 


probably to Athena ‘Yyiea: Deltion 
Archaiologikon, 1888, p. 206 : 

"AOnvaia Meveia dvéOnxev 

“Ory oto’ dperi ris God: 
which is interpreted with much proba- 
bility by Reinach, in the Bull. de Corr. 
fell. 11. p. 261, as meaning that Meneia 
had seen a vision of Athena and been 
healed by her ‘ virtue.’ 

* Mitt. d. deutsch, Inst. Ath. 1885, 

p- 260. 


> Thraemer (Roscher’s Lexicon, s. v. 
HYGIEIA) assumes that she must from 
ancient times have belonged to the 
Epidaurian Asclepios cult, but he fails 
to bring forward any real evidence or 
any strong reasons against the theory 
of the Attic origin of Hygieia. Her 
worship at Titane was perhaps early, 
but cannot be proved to be as old as 
the Athenian potsherd (Paus, 2. 11. 6). 

© Apollod. #7, 2. 1, 5. 
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And her religion is eminently political, growing and waning 
with the Greek aéAts: her mpdévo.a was the ‘ providence’ of the 
city-community in war and peace. The poets sometimes 
placed her, indeed, by the side of Zeus as his peer in 
power and works®, and she borrowed many of his titles! ; 
but her public worship and the religious utterances of the 
poets concerning her are less rich in spiritual content, less 
satisfying to the private conscience or to individual morality. 
The virtues she inspires and approves are, according to the 
panegyric of Aristides», the public virtues of political wisdom, 
courage, concord, discipline, and self-restraint. The latter 
term, cwppootvn, conveys no meaning of ideal personal purity ; 
for though both in myth and religion she was the maiden- 
goddess, she had nothing to do with chastity as an ideal of 
conduct; the sin of the lesser Ajax she was supposed to 
punish merely as an outrage against her altar and asylum. 
In the Ajax of Sophocles, which embodies the average Greek 
conception of Pallas Athena, she demands a cwdpootrn or 
evo€Beva, which was a cautious moderation of act and speech 
in regard to gods and men, and she is no goddess of forgive- 
ness or pity. Her worship, then, had elements of nobility 
as the incarnation of public law and of the virtues on which 
that rests. But any advanced thought or very profound 
religious consciousness in Greek speculation, where it is not 
purely impersonal, is concerned rather with Zeus and Apollo 
than with the other personages of Greek polytheism. 


* Cf. Hom. Od. 16. 263, and Pindar, ydp Kpovidao viéov xpavrecpa réruxrat, 
frag. 112, with the Orphic line, Se? » Aristides, vol. 1, pp. 27, 28 (Dind.). 
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As a rule the Greek goddess was served by priestesses, and worshipped 
with sacrifice of female victims: but in the ritual of Athena "’, as of Aphro- 
dite, we find not infrequently the male victim and the priest. In the case 
of Athena this is probably due to her masculine character, and to her 
frequent connexion in cult with Zeus. We hear of the priest of Athena 
Tlodsares at Tegea, at Phaselis and Amyclae, and Lindos, the boy-priest of 
Athena Kpavnia, at Elatea. As regards her sacrifice, it was rarely cereal 
or bloodless ; we may conclude that this was the case at Rhodes, where 
no fire was used in her ritual; but in other places the usual oblation was 
the slaughtered animal, the cow and sheep most commonly, but some- 
times the pig and the goat. At Ilium the sacrificial victims were both 
male and female; and we may conclude that the bull was sometimes 
offered her, as she was called ravpomddos, and according to the legend 
Theseus sacrificed the bull of Marathon to her. Therefore there is no 
accuracy in the dictum of Eustathius and the scholiast on the //iad (2. 546) 
that the victims to Athena must be female. This dictum was used by 
them, and has been used by some modern critics, to show that piv in that 
important passage refers to Erechtheus and not to Athena; the facts 
show that this argument is valueless. My own view is that the sacrifice 
of bulls and sheep referred to there belonged to Athena and not to 
Erechtheus ; grammatically, and in respect of the rhythm of the sen- 
tence, one view is as tenable as the other; but it is strange that the 
interpo!ator should speak in the one line of the birth of Erechtheus, and 
then without a pause at once refer to his death; and if, as A. Mommsen 
holds, the interpolator was Peisistratus and the sacrifice is the Panathe- 
naic, then there is all the more reason for thinking that the sacrifice of 
bulls and sheep must be referred to the Athena-cult. For it would be 
very strange that in the time of Peisistratus the Panathenaic offering 
should be spoken of as a sacrifice to Erechtheus, and that in the 
authorities and records from the fifth century downwards it is always 
regarded as consecrated to Athena, while Erechtheus is scarcely men- 
tioned. 
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the state, and Homer appears to have been aware of both 
forms. But the monuments that illustrate her association 
with the powers of Nature, though not demonstrably the 
most primitive, may be conveniently considered first. 

We cannot quote from the earliest period any assured 
representations that illustrate the cult-connexion of the 
goddess with Poseidon. The bronze-statue of Poscidon 
on the site of Athena’s temple at Pheneos appears to have 
been archaic !®*™; and Pausanias informs us that the ancient 
coinage of Troezen bore for its usual device the trident of 
Poseidon and the head of Athena, with reference to the worship 
of the two divinities there !7>. And it must surely be Athena’s 
head that we see on two fifth-century coins of Troezen, pub- 
lished by Professor Gardner in his Numismatic Commentary*: 
the one has faint traces of archaism in the hair and lip; the 
other is a very noble work of fifth-century style (coin Pl. A 21), 
allied to the Pheidian; the broad cheek, the majestic eye- 
brow, and the large chin are forms that accord well with the 
masculine dignity and the deep earnestness of the expression. 
A few of these coins, according to Professor Gardner, show 
us the same head wearing earrings, and therefore they do 
not represent a male divinity, and of no other goddess is 
the countenance so characteristic as of Athena. ‘The god- 
dess of strength,’ as she was styled at Troezen, could scarcely 
be more vividly depicted than by such forms and such 
expression. 

On the Acropolis of Athens we know that Pallas and 
Poseidon were associated in the Erechtheum or its immediate 
vicinity by actual communion of cult as well as by religious 
myth and mythic representation. And this religious as- 
sociation is most strikingly presented by a black-figured 
vase of advanced archaic style, painted by the Athenian 
vase-painter Amastris®, on which the two divinities appear 
in solemn hieratic pose, standing over against each other, 
the goddess holding up her hand: the drawing is masterly 

* P. 47, Pl. M, 1 and 2. Die Griechischen Vasen mit Metster- 


> Lenormant, £iite Céram.1. Pl.78; — signaturen, p. 43. 
Arch. Zeit. 1846, Taf. 39, 4-5; Klein, 
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of triumph that was shown, what was the precise action of the 
two protagonists, who were the subordinate personages, are 
questions that have given rise to long and intricate discussion 
which may here be omitted. Our only trustworthy evidence 
—and even that is difficult to interpret—is Carrey’s drawing °, 
made before the destruction of the central figures. And we 
can conclude from it that it was the moment of victory that 
was represented there, for the goddess is moving rapidly to 
the left with triumphant gesture, as if to claim her own, 
while Poseidon starts back in anger. By what token or by 
what beneficent creation the strife had been adjudged the 
drawing does not help us to decide. On the Acropolis of 
Attica, we can hardly suppose that the token of Athena’s 
right would be anything but the olive, and it has been held 
that traces of the olive-tree survive in the centre of the 
pediment. 

In other representations of the same sacred myth, which 
have been supposed to afford a clue to the reconstruction 
of the Parthenon group, the olive appears as a significant 
emblem”. For instance, the well-known vase in St. Peters- 
burg*® from Kertsch shows us the olive-tree in the centre 
between the two rivals, both of whom appear about to 
strike downwards with their weapons, the spear and the 
trident. No final interpretation has as yet been given of 
this action of Pallas and Poseidon; it is very doubtful what 
he is striking and with what purpose, nor is it easy to 
say why she should be wielding her spear as she is after the 
olive-tree has already been produced, nor why Dionysos 
with his panther and thyrsos should apparently be running to 
her aid. The value of the vase as a clue to the motive of the 
Parthenon representation has been very much exaggerated ; 


* Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmdler der the loom, described by Ovid, Pallas 
alten Kunst, 121. weaves the story of her strife with 
In her contest with Arachne at Poseidon: 
Percussamque sua simulat de cuspide terram 
Prodere cum bacis foetum canentis olivae 
Mirarique deos. Met, 6, 80. 
e Published by Stephani, Comple- 3, p. 245; Baumeister, Denkmdler, 
Rendu, 1872, Pl. 1; Hellenic Journal,  p. 1395. 
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but it may preserve certain reminiscences of the Pheidian 
group, especially in the figure and drapery of Athena. 

Of still more importance as a surviving copy of the Athena 
of the western gable is the statuette from Epidauros, now in 
Athens, representing the goddess moving rapidly to her right 
with her right arm outstretched and her shield on her left ; 
the gesture and the movement seem full of fire and life, and 
the Pheidian style appears in the drapery and forms *. 

We have also a number of late Attic coins, which illustrate 
the public value and prevalence of this myth, but do not help 
much to settle the question about the figures on the Parthenon. 
They bear upon their obverse the figures of Poseidon and 
Athena, standing over against each other, the god on the left 
and the goddess on the right, and between them the olive-tree, 
upon which her owl is seated and around which coils her snake 
threatening Poseidon, who stands raising his right hand with 
a menacing gesture. Athena bears the spear and shield in 
her left hand, and holds out her right as if pointing to the 
tree as her sign. In composition the scene presents very 
little resemblance to the central motive of Carrey’s drawing, 
and it may, for all we know, be a reproduction of the free 
group that Pausanias saw on the Acropolis. 

In these representations the deities are at strife. On the 
black-figured vase mentioned above their meeting seems 
peaceful, and on two other coins*, where they are seen 
standing with the olive-tree in the middle, there is no sign 
of contest, but possibly a scene of reconciliation and concord, 
just as on a cameo published in the Gazette Archéologique® 
we find them jointly engaged in forming the vine (PI. 
XIV. a). 

Besides her association with Poseidon, we have other 
monumental record of her relations with the water and sea- 
faring. On some of the coins of South Italy, Thurium, and 


* Published in Mythol. and Mon, Museum Catalogue of Coins: Attica, 
Anc. Ath., Harrison and Verrall, 17. 4. 
Pl. 46. © Num. Comm. Paus., Z. 15. and 
> Gardner and Imhoof-Blumer, Mum. 17. 
Comm. Paus. Z.11.12.14.16; British 4 17886, Pl, 3. 1. 
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Heraclea*, the head of Athena is found wearing a helmet on 
which a Scylla, sometimes holding a rudder, is incised (Coin 
Pl. A 22). To explain these we need not follow Lenormant > 
in his strange fancies about an original monstrous shape of 
an Athena Tpiroyéveca with a fish-tail; we do not even know 
that this coin-type represented Tprroyéveca at all. All that 
we need say is that in maritime localities Athena acquired 
occasionally a maritime character and symbols, as any other 
divinity might ; and we may vaguely apply the term Tpiro- 
yéveia to the Pallas of the coin-types mentioned above. But 
thongh originally this was probably a cult-title, we do not know 
what the type was, if there was any, that was specially chosen 
for the images of that cult. The blue-eyed statue of Athena 
in the Ceramicus “* certainly did not allude to the story of 
her birth from the blue water, as Pausanias imagined. The 
bronze statue at Aliphera?", wrought by Hypatodorus, was 
probably a representation of Athena Tputoyéveca, but Pausanias 
only remarks on its size and beauty, and saw nothing in it 
specially characteristic. The Rospigliosi statue in Rome, 
published by Gerhard’, shows us an Athena with her left 
hand enveloped in her large mantle and resting on her hip ; 
at her feet is a female Triton, at her left the owl; her aegis is 
adorned with stars, and her face wears a languid sentimental 
expression. But this is a late work, and scarcely to be 
regarded as a monument of public cult. And it is absurd 
to argue? from this that every Pallas with a similar expression 
and with starry aegis or robe is Tritogeneia. The pose and 
the sentiment are merely the signs of the later age, and the 
stars may be simply a conventional decoration, or at least 
-are no symbols of the water-born divinity. 

A few monuments may be quoted illustrating Athena’s 
association with the earth, with Dionysos, and the powers of 
fertility. The representation on the fine cameo quoted above, 
in which she is seen by the side of Poseidon assisting the vine 


® Guide to the Coins of the Brit. Mus. © Minerven Idole: Akad. Abhandl. 
3.C, 17; 4. C, 16; Head, Hist. Num. 24. 4. 
p- 59, Fig. 35; p. 72, Fig. 48. 4 As Hettner argued, Annali dell’ Jnst. 
» Gazette Archéol. 1880, p. 183. 1844, pp. 115-132. 
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to grow, is a unique motive which illustrates the dcyoddpra, 
the festival of the grape-cluster at Athens. On the vase of 
St. Petersburg discussed above, we find Dionysos coming to 
her aid, possibly as Dionysos Aevdpirns, who was interested in 
her new-created olive-tree. 

We may regard the scene on certain black-figured vases 
in Munich® which represent Athena mounted in her chariot 
preceded by Apollo playing the lyre, and by Dionysos who 
looks back upon her, as alluding to some association between 
these divinities in cult and festival. Athena herself stands 
playing the lyre by Dionysos” on an archaic vase published 
by Gerhard, and possibly the vase-painter may have thought 
of the Oschophoria the festival in which Dionysos and Athena 
Sciras were jointly honoured °. 

This affinity of the goddess with the divinities of vegetation 
might explain the attribute of the cornucopia, which was some- 
times placed in her hand in later representations, although, as 
Miiller suggests, she may have acquired this from her later 
identification with Tyche, the Fortune of the state. But there 
appears to have been some representation belonging to the 
Greek period of Athena holding in her hand an apple, which was 
the usual symbol of fertility, for an epigram in the Anthology 
seems clearly to describe a statue of this kind™°; and the 
female figures in terracotta? recently found on the Acropolis, 
holding a shield on the arm and an apple or pomegranate in 
the hand, have been supposed with good reason to represent 
Athena, and belong to the archaic period. It has been sug- 
gested above that the cult of Athena Itonia may have regarded 
her partly as a divinity of vegetation, and for this reason have 
associated her with the powers of the lower world. We should 


* 0. Jahn, Vasensammlung, 112, Maenads clasping or dancing before 


353, 784, 1131. 

b Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 1. 37. 

© Gerhard's further attempts to dis- 
cern a Dionysiac element in the wor- 
ship and festival of Athena Sciras are 
futile; the gems and terracotta relief 
which he publishes (dhad, Abhanal. 
25. 7, 8, Io, 13), on which he finds 


the image of Athena are wrongly in- 
terpreted (vide Miiller-Wieseler, Denk- 
miler, 214 a); there is no evidence of 
an orgiastic character in the festival of 
Scirra, nor is it certain that it was 
consecrated to Athena. 

4 Athen. Mittheil, 1894, p. 491. 
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possess an interesting monument of this cult if we could inter- 
pret the figures ona large gem published by Miiller®* as those of 
the Coronean worship (PI. XIII. b). We see an Athena seated 
on the left, and the god of the lower world with Cerberus on 
the right, and the goddess is pouring a libation over the flame 
of the altar that stands between them. That this is Athena 
Itonia and the Zeus-Hades of Coronea is the view of Overbeck” 
and other archaeologists, and Wieseler’s objections and his own 
interpretation lack weight. The representation is unique, and 
we have the literary record of the unique cult of the two 
divinities at Coronea. And as there is no other cult that 
explains the monument, the interpretation offered by Miiller 
and Overbeck is at least a valid hypothesis. 

The local cults of Athena Alea at Tegea and Hellotis at 
Corinth, in which the goddess has been supposed without much 
reason to have been worshipped as a physical or elemental 
power, have left no monuments at all that might prove or 
illustrate the precise meaning of these terms. Of the Oriental 
Athena Hellotis of Corinth we have no representation, and 
the Tegean coins that bear on their obverse the head of 
Alea® give us no way of distinguishing between this and 
any other type of the goddess. 

On a late vase of South Italy we see a comic rendering 
of the myth of Heracles and Auge*: above them is the 
statue of a goddess on a column, holding a patera in her right 
hand and a garland in her left, and wearing a high-girdled 
chiton. As Auge was surprised in the temple of Athena Alea, 
we might suppose that we have here a reproduction of the 
temple-image ; but the attitude is too foolish and the attri- 
butes too meaningless to allow us to take the figure seriously. 

The attempt to discover among the monuments some 
representation of Athena Sciras has been equally unsuc- 
cessful. A statue of mysterious and ghostly form exists in 
the Villa Albani®, in which we can discern the outlines of 
an Athena armed with helmet and shield, and enveloped from 

® Denkmaler d. alt. Kunst, 2. 226, 4 Mon. dell Inst. 4. Taf. 12. 


>’ Kunst-Mythologie, 1. p. 47. ® Gerhard, Ahad, Abhandl. Taf. 24. 3. 
¢ Num. Comm. Paus. p. 9o. 
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head to foot in an ample mantle. The explanation of this 
enigmatic appearance of the goddess which Gerhard gives is 
that the statue conveys an allusion to the procession of the 
Scirophoria, in which he supposes the image of Athena Sciras 
to have been covered and sheltered from the heat. The 
difficulty is that, so far as we know, a sunshade was used 
on that occasion, not a covering such as this; nor did the 
idol of Athena Sciras play any part in that procession. It is 
more probable that the sculptor was alluding to the veiling 
of the image of Athena Polias in the Plynteria. 

The cult-statue of Athena Sciras was probably a xoanon 
of archaic type, as it had to submit to the primitive fetish 
ritual of being daubed with white earth”’>°, which was 
supposed to be good for olives®. 

We hear of a process of divination, practised at Sciros on 
the Eleusinian Way, by means of dice or draughts ; and if we 
believe that a scene on a vase published by Gerhard ° repre- 
sents two warriors seated above a board and divining their lot 
in this manner, it might seem that he was justified in giving 
the name Athena Sciras to the goddess with the spear and 
the star-embroidered vestment that stands behind them; but 
even so we should not have discovered the type of the idol, 
for in another similar representation® she has the form of the 
Pheidian Parthenos, and the connexion between the dice- 
players at Sciros and Athena Sciras is unproved and unlikely 4. 

It has already been said in anticipation that the monu- 
ments give no sign whatever that Athena in Greek religion 
was ever identified or by kinship connected with the moon or 
the lights of heaven. The stars on the robe mean nothing at all, 
for we find them also on the robe of Creon in one vase-scene. 
The half-moon on the coins of Athens in no way reveals 
Athena as a moon-goddess, as has been shown already ; 
the crescent moon is a not uncommon shield-device, and is 


* Cf. the practice of smearing the Taf. 19. s. 29, 13; also Raoul-Rochette, 
statue of Artemis Alpheionia with clay Aon. Jnédd. Taf. 56. 
from the Alpheus. © On a vase published Jahrd. a. a, 
> Akad. Abhandl, 26.9. Cf. Etrus- Jnst. 1892, 102. 
hische und Campanische Vasenbilder, 4 Vide p. 2g1, note 4, 
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sometimes found on the shield of Pallas; where it appears on 
the aegis it need only be regarded as a charm to avert danger, 
for which purpose it was sometimes used *. 

Archaeological evidence has been found by Roscher to 
support his theory that Athena was the personification of 
the thunder-cloud, namely, in certain coin-types of Macedon, 
Athens, and Boeotia”, that show the goddess striding forward 
brandishing the lightning in her right hand. We can 
scarcely call this evidence, for these coins are all of the later 
period, and may all be influenced by the Macedonian coin- 
type, which represents Athena Alkis. But we do not know 
that this divinity was recognized as a thunder-goddess in 
Macedon; on the coins of Pella she merely wields the spear‘; 
and the coins of Antigonus and Philip V that give her the 
thunderbolt need only allude to the common idea expressed 
in Homer and Pindar that ‘Athena sat nearest to the 
lightning, that is to Zeus, and might sometimes wield his 
weapon ; but it is only in later art and for the sake of variety 
that the thunderbolt takes the place of the spear in the hands 
of Athena Alkis or Promachus. 

Nor, lastly, in the monuments that deal with the Gorgon- 
myth is there any suggestion of the various physical forces 
or facts that Athena has been supposed to embody. The 
archaeological evidence in support of the theory that Medusa 
personified the baneful side of Athena herself is even slighter 
than the literary. A bronze in Syracuse and a marble relief in 
Messina have been quoted representing an armed Medusa?®: 
but if these works are rightly interpreted they prove the 


® Hesych. s.v. cednviss pudaxrhpiov 
Omep byxpemara Tois madias. Vide O. 
Jahn, Ueber den Aberglauben des bésen 
Blicks bei den Alten, Berichte d. A. 
Sachs, Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 1855, pp. 425 
52. Wieseler’s discussion (Denkm. d. alt. 
Kunst, 2. p. 168) of this lunar symbolism 
applied to Athena is sceptical and sane. 

> Head, Hist. Num. p. 203, Fig. 146; 
on third-century coins of Athens, Art. 
Mus. Cat. Attica, Pl.15. 2; on coins of 
Pyrrhus struck at Syracuse Pallas holds 


shield and spear but the thunderbolt is 
in the field, Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, 
&c., Pl. 20, 12; on later coins of Boeotia 
we have a winged Athena Nike bran- 
dishing the thunderbolt, Brit. Mus, Cat, 
Centr. Greece, Pl. 6. 3; on certain 
coins of Phaselis she stands on a ship’s 
prow bearing the aegis as a shield and 
wielding the thunderbolt, Miill.-Wies., 
Denkm. d. alt. Kunst, 2. 223. 

© Brit. Mus. Cat. Macedon, p. 99. 

¢ P, 287. 
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Polias and in it the temple-image of the enthroned goddess 
holding a spindle in each of her hands, and wearing a ‘ polos’ 
or upright crown, a work which he attributes to the same 
sculptor. 

Long discussion has been spent on the question whether 
the ancient image of Athena Polias in her temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens, carved from olive-wood |, was of the 
sitting or standing type. The latter view was strongly main- 
tained by Jahn *, and held also by O. Miiller® and Prof. Curtius 
and later archaeologists; but Prof. Furtwangler, in his article 
on Athena in Roscher’s Lexicon *, pronounces for the former. 
There is little value in his argument that because Phocaea 
and Erythrae mythically and questionably traced their origin 
to Athens, therefore the type of their city-goddess, who was 
seated on her throne, was borrowed from the mother-city ; 
but there is more weight in his contention that the seated 
figures of terracotta and marble found on the Acropolis and 
in Attic tombs reproduce Athena Polias: and he considers 
that this form of a peaceful maternal goddess is most in 
keeping with the ancient Pelasgic cult. This may be so, 
although Arnobius declares that: the statues of Athena on 
the Acropoleis of her cities were always of virginal form! *. 
But even if there were no strong arguments against Prof. Furt- 
wangler's view, as there are, there is too scanty evidence for 
us to pronounce positively in its favour. There is no proved 
connexion between Athena Polias and the Attic burial ritual, 
although Gerhard on general grounds thinks that there ought 
to have been; we only hear of the eccentric and probably 
exceptional death-tax levied by Hippias, who enacted that for 
each dead citizen a small sum should be paid to the priestess 
of the city-goddess by way of compensation™'. Again, 
the evidence from the Attic tombs is very slight indeed ; for 
some of the seated figures published by Gerhard4 are not 
demonstrably Athena at all, or are not known to have been 
interred. One of the most striking of these, discovered in an 

® De Antiquiss. Minerv. Poliad. simutacrts. 


* Miller, Ancien? Art, § 96, 24; cf. § 96, 9. 
¢ P, 689. 4 Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 22. 
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Attic tomb®, is a small coloured terracotta representation of 
the goddess, seated and clad in ample drapery that conceals 
her arms, wearing a blue polos on her head, and an aegis 
painted blue upon a red mantle(PI. XV.a). But if far more of 
these figures were in existence, and were known to have been 
buried with the dead, why must they be copies of the ancient 
temple-idol? We might believe them to be so, if this type of 
the seated divinity were most common among the ancient 
monuments of Athens, and if we urged, as we well might, the 
argument that the ancient form of the Polias idol would fix 
itself most tenaciously upon the imagination of the people, 
and would be most frequently reproduced. But the argument 
fails, for this type is far less usual among the various existing 
monuments than that of the erect and energetic goddess of 
war’. Besides the few terracottas which may be mentioned, 
there is the marble statue, often described and often published, 
found on the north side of the Acropolis, which belongs as 
regards style to the sixth century® and might be the actual 
work of Endoeus, the image of Athena mentioned by Pau- 
sanias seated before the door of her own temple. But this is 
no cult-image. The only representation, so far as I am aware, 
in which the seated Athena is receiving sacrifice and worship 
is on a black-figured vase in Berlin, on which the goddess is 
seen on her throne wearing no aegis, and holding the helmet in 
her left hand and a cup in her right (Pl. XIV.b). This is an 
interesting type of the peaceful and beneficent divinity who, 
in her own city, can lay aside her helmet, but no one maintains 
that it is the image of Athena Polias: whether it could be 
supposed to reproduce in some measure the xoanon of Athena 
Nike, which was preserved in the shrine on the Acropolis, is a 
question that will be raised later. The seated idol, then, was 


* I cannot find a direct testimony as 
to its ‘provenance’; but Stackelberg 


part of the sixth century; M. Lechat 
finds reasons for assigning the seated 


tacitly vouches for it, Graber der FHel- 
denen, Taf. 57. 

> Vide Jahrbuch d. deut. Inst, 1893, 
p- 142. 

© The two inscriptions containing the 
name of Endoeus belong to the latter 


Athena on the Acropolis to the period 
after the Persian invasion; but it is 
almost incredible that Pausanias should 
have connected a fifth-century sculptor 
with the mythic Daedalus. Rev. des Et. 
Gree. 1894, p. 386, and i893, p. 23. 
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evidently in some vogue at Athens; and if it were the general 
custom, which is far more than we can say, to inter an idol of 
Athena with the dead, this tranquil type would accord better 
with the peace of the grave than the armed, erect, and threat- 
ening figure, though this latter were the form and pose of the 
very temple-image of the most ancient city-worship. 

And that the actual form of Athena Polias was the erect 
and armed figure is proved by cumulative evidence both from 
literature and monuments. We can draw a very probable 
conclusion from the words of Athenagoras, who contrasts the 
seated figure of Athena, carved by Endoeus at Athens, with 
the ancient city-idol of olive-wood ; there is no sense in the 
words unless they express a contrast between a seated and an 
erect Athena®, the latter being the ancient xoanon ">. There 
are also certain passages in the Greck dramatists which Jahn 
has collected, and which point clearly to the same conclusion. 
Two of the most striking are in the E/ectra of Euripides and 
the Birds of Aristophanes '°4. In the former Orestes, after 
his mother’s murder, is bidden to go to Athens to the sacred 
image of Pallas Athene, and clasp it in his arms—‘for she will 
keep back the Furies ... that they touch thee not, and will 
hold above thy head the round shield with the Gorgon’s face.’ 
The poet must be supposed to be speaking of the chief and 
most sacred Spéras of Athena, most familiar to all his audience ; 
the image of Athena Polias, who could hold her shield over 
Orestes’ head if she were erect with her shield raised on her 
left arm, but not if she were seated in peaceful attitude. Still 
more convincing is the passage in Aristophanes. The bird- 
city of the Clouds is complete, and they want a goddess to 
guard it (IloAtodxos) : ‘for whom shall we card the wool of the 
peplos?’ asks Epops. ‘Why not allow Athena Polias her 
usual right? But how could a city be well-governed, when 
the goddess, being a woman, stands in full armour, &c.??’ 

How these words could have been written, unless the 
statue of Athena Polias at Athens were erect and armed, is 
hard to understand: for Dr. Furtwingler’s explanation that 


* Athenagoras seems to attribute both some corruption in the words, the force 
to Endoeus: granting there may be of the whole passage is not invalidated. 
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the Attic poets were always thinking of Homer's energetic 
Pallas Athena, never of their own city-idol, seems very 
unnatural. The whole point of Aristophanes’ joke is lost, 
unless the goddess ‘standing in her panoply’ is the very 
Athena Polias of the temple on the Acropolis. 

The sacred temple-image of Athens was fabled to have 
fallen from heaven }**, like the Trojan Palladium ; and it was 
probably easier, even for the naYve imagination of early men, 
to conceive of a stiff log-like idol descending thence than of 
a seated divinity shot from the sky, throne and all. We may 
note also that in Alciphron Athena Poliuchos is addressed as 
IIpéuaxos ; the prayer would be naturally to Athena Polias, who 
is elsewhere called Poliuchos, and she could not well be styled 
Promachus unless she were erect and in warlike attitude '* °. 

Also there is forcible evidence supplied by actual monu- 
ments of cults. A black-figured cylix in the British Museum, 
of very archaic style (Pl. XV.b), has been published by 
Mr. Cecil Smith *, which contains a representation that he has 
interpreted as a bridal procession bringing a bull as an offer- 
ing to Athena Polias on the zporeAela ijépa, the day of the 
preliminary marriage-rites. The interest taken by the goddess 
of the state in the marriages of her people has been already 
noticed ; and there can be no doubt of the name and character 
of the divinity who stands behind her altar, receiving her wor- 
shippers in warlike pose with uplifted spear and shield. If 
the vase-painter’s imagination had not been dominated by the 
form of the idol in the city-temple of the goddess to whom the 
sacrifice was due, it is inconceivable that he should have chosen 
a type so much out of accord with the peacefulness of the 
ceremony. Behind her the olive and her serpent are sketched, 
and her temple is indicated by a single Doric column; all 
these symbols placing beyond a doubt the reference of the 
rite to Athena Polias. 

Another representation, easier to interpret and pointing to 


® Hellenic Journal, 1, p. 202, Pl. 7. that does not appear quite so probable; 
Dr. Murray (Classical Review, 1887, but in any case we have a sacrifice to 
p- 315) explains it as a sacrifice after the goddess of the city. 
a dithyrambic contest, an explanation 
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the same conclusion, is found on a black-figured amphora of 
the Berlin Museum, that shows worshippers bringing a cow 
to an altar, behind which stands the shielded goddess with the 
spear uplifted in her right hand (Pl. XV.c). The altar is the 
large altar that stood before the Erechtheum, out of which 
Athena Polias must be supposed to have come to receive her 
sacrifice. 

A third sacrificial scene appears on a relief in the Acropolis 
Museum”. A group of worshippers are bringing a sow as 
an offering to the goddess, whose form is certainly different 
from that seen in the two monuments last mentioned; for 
there is nothing warlike in her attitude or attributes, except 
for the helmet on her head. What concerns the present ques- 
tion is the erect pose of the figure, by which the sculptor was 
able to convey a casual allusion to the type of Athena Polias. 
We may believe that the sow, an animal very rarely used in 
the ritual of Athena, is offered to her here because of her asso- 
ciation in certain rites and festivals with the goddesses of 
earth ; and this votive slab may have been connected in some 
way with the Arrhephoria. 

We have then direct evidence from Attic monuments that 
the type of the erect and warlike Athena appears in cult- 
scenes that are most naturally connected with the worship of 
Athena Polias: and we have no such evidence as yet forth- 
coming as regards the goddess seated on her throne. Also 
the former type was far more in vogue than the latter in Athens, 
appearing on the very large group of Panathenaic vases, and 
also on Attic coins, and reproduced in some votive bronze 
figures found on the Acropolis, and on marble reliefs*. And, 
finally, there is much reason for Jahn’s view that the Dresden 
Pallas, an important monument of this type, is a copy of the 
idol on the Acropolis ; for alone among statues of Athena this 
is wrought with the embroidered peplos, in the small squares 
of which are scenes from the battle of the gods and giants, the 


* The vase has been well described © Vide Alythology and Monuments of 
by Miss Harrison in Mythology and Ancient Athens, p. 459, Figs. 55 and 56; 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 457. Curtius, Arch, Zeit. 1882, Taf. 8. 

> Jb, Fig. 76, p. 519. 
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myth which we know was woven on the actual peplos that the 
maidens wrought each year for the State-goddess. 

These are reasons then for believing that this was the form 
of the ancient idol in the oldest temple of Athena, which, 
according to Herodotus, was burnt by the Persians: and there 
is no evidence that before this, or by the side of this, there 
existed in the same temple the cult-figure of the seated 
divinity of more peaceful and maternal form. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the Polias-image should have borne so near a 
resemblance to the ordinary Palladium; for this latter was 
also in many places an image of the city-goddess, and in the 
Cyclic legend the sacred idol which Diomed and Odysseus 
bore away was the ‘luck’ of the state. 

Looking at the other Greek states, in which we can gather 
from numismatic and other evidence that the worship of 
Athena Polias existed, we find the type very wide spread of 
the armed goddess, striding forward or standing erect and 
threatening. 

Pausanias gives us some account of the statue of the Athena 
‘of the brazen house’ at Sparta, carved by Gitiadas *8>: and 
he speaks of certain mythic scenes wrought in relief ‘upon the 
bronze. Looking merely at the text, we might be in doubt 
whether these were carved upon the bronze-plated walls of the 
temple or upon the surface of the statue itself. But a Lace- 
daemonian bronze coin of the period of Gallienus shows us the 
figure of the goddess armed with uplifted spear and shield, 
and clad strangely in a chiton of which the lower half is 
divided by horizontal parallel bands, and on which small 
figures are indicated in relief (Coin Pl. A 23). As Professor 
Gardner rightly observes *, this unique coin-device is explained 
by the text of Pausanias and helps to explain it. The city- 
goddess of Sparta then was armed and warlike, and of the 
type of the ancient Palladia. 

It is probable that the cult-statue of Athena Itonia of 
Thessaly, whose name was the war-cry of the Aleuadae, and 
whose worship fostered the political union of Boeotia, was the 
figure of the fighting Pallas, for we find this stamped on many 

* Num. Com. Paus. p. 58, N. 13. 
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Thessalian coins (Coin Pl. A 24). Ona coin of Melos, and on 
a marble relief found in that island *, we see the armed goddess 
in the usual pose of the Palladion, but resembling the idol of 
the Ephesian Artemis in the Herme-shape of the lower part 
of the body. And the coinage of Pella, which has been men- 
tioned above, presents us with the form of Athena Alkis— 
striding forward with spear and shield—as she appears also on 
the coins of Himera, Camarina, and Mesembria”. Occasion- 
ally, as we have seen, the thunderbolt takes the place of the 
spear in her hand without much change in the pose or probably 
in the idea. 

We find at times a more peaceful pose or more peaceful 
attributes chosen for the city-goddess, although in the earlier 
monuments her warlike character is most marked. The idol 
of New Ilium, according to the description of Apollodorus !* ®, 
held the spindle in one hand, while otherwise it preserved the 
forms of the older Palladia: and his account accords with the 
device of a later coin of this city on which Pallas appears with 
the zidos or soft Phrygian cap on her head, with the spear 
held in her right hand on a level with her shoulder and with 
the spindle in her left °. | 

At Priene, where we hear of a temple dedicated to Athena 
Polias by Alexander ** !, the image carved for the worship 
probably presented her in peaceful attitude; for a coin of 
the city of the imperial period, bearing the figure of Athena 
standing with her serpent coiled before her, shows us probably 
the type of the temple statue’. The chryselephantine 
masterpiece of Pheidias, the Athena Parthenos, which will 
be afterwards described, may well have given vogue to the 
more peaceful type of the Athena Polias; but, so far as the 
evidence can decide, the militant must still be regarded as the 
dominant type of the city-goddess, even in the later period. 

A very kindred conception, but differently expressed in 
art, was that of Athena Nike. In considering the monuments 
to which this name can be given, we can put aside the 

* Vide Jahn, op. cit., Taf. 3. 7 and 8. © Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. 24. 12. 


> Brit. Mus. Cat. Sicily, pp. 81, 4 Head, Hist. Num. p. 508. 
207 ; ib. Thrace, p. 133. 
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as the peaceful dispenser of blessings. An unpublished black- 
figured vase, mentioned by Prof. Furtwangler*, has upon it 
the seated figure of the goddess holding the pomegranate but 
wearing the helmet ; and another, published by Gerhard and 
Jahn”, contains the scene of a sacrifice brought to Athena, 
who is seated and holding the cup in one hand and the helmet 
in the other. That any of these are reproductions of the 
statue in the shrine of Wingless Victory or Athena Nike, 
is somewhat improbable; not because they must be earlier 
than this*, but because the latter was probably a standing 
figure; since the statue of Athena Nike at Olympia by 
Calamis was of the same type, and we may conclude from 
the context in Pausanias, who mentions it, that the latter 
work represented the goddess erect ®**. Besides, a seated 
Nike is a most unusual type, and the figure of Athena Nike 
must in some way have resembled the standard form of Nike, 
else it is hard to see why men should have forgotten that it 
was the goddess herself, and have believed that it was the 
personification, and have commented on the winglessness. 
This, then, is the one well-attested representation of Athena 
Nike belonging to a public cult; and the question is what 
criteria it gives us to judge whether the name may be applied 
to other monuments that have survived. In no later work 
is Athena found bearing the symbol of the pomegranate ; 
and it is doubtful whether the figure of the bare-headed 
Athena is always to be interpreted as Athena Nike®. But 
where the helmet is held out in her hand there may be reason 


* Roscher, Zexicon, p. 689. 

> Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 242, 1-2; 
De Antiquiss. Minerv. Simulacr, 1. 1. 

© The term {éavov which is applied 
to it raises the suspicion that it was an 
archaic wooden idol, but this term is 
also applied to the great chryselephan- 
tine works of Pheidias, which con- 
tained a kernel of wood. The motive 
of the work seems too elaborate for us 
to be able to impute to it a very remote 
antiquity; although it may well be 
older than the actual temple, as the 
chronological difficulty would be serious, 


if it were carved simultaneously with 
the construction of the temple, and if 
we accept the story that a statue at 
Olympia was wrought in imitation of 
this by Calamis, a sculptor whose 
‘ floruit’ belongs to an earlier period. 

4 For instance, the bare - headed 
Athena on the Olympian Metope need 
have no special name given her; this 
is simply a natural type of the goddess 
in a peaceful situation, and appears 
also on vases of the earlier part of the 
fifth century: vide Furtwangler, A/eister- 
werke, p. 14 (Engl. ed.), note 5. 
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Pallas. And this rare type of the winged Athena was already 
known in the archaic period, for it is found on the treasury 
of the Siphnians at Delphi*. We can only account for the 
wings by supposing that she borrowed them from Nike. 

Of the other political conceptions that attached to Athena 
and were recorded in the literature, only a few can be illus- 
trated from surviving monuments. We might interpret 
a figure on the coins of Alexandria (Coin Pl. B 25) as that of 
Athena ’Apxnyéris, the leader of colonies, because she carries 
an owl in her hand and this is the motive which, according to 
the scholiast of Aristophanes, was appropriated to the goddess 
bearing this title **', But as Wieseler has pointed out", the 
description of the scholiast is too slight to help us to discover 
this cult-type with certainty. It is most natural that Athena 
should bear the owl ; and there are many such representations 
of her on Athenian coins, and among them we are not able to 
decide which of them, if any, is the special type of Athena 
"Apxnyéris. It may be that one in which she holds the corn- 
stalks in her other hand, or that in which she grasps the spear ; 
for both symbols would be appropriate to the goddess who 
planted the colony in the new land. 

The commerce of the state was protected by Athena under 
the name of Sra@pia?®, and on coins of Alexandria we find the 
goddess wearing helmet, aegis, and chiton, and holding the 
scales of ‘ right measure,’ and the cornucopia °. 

It is an interesting question whether we have any character- 
istic representations surviving of Athena ’Ayopala, the goddess 
who presided in the market-place over the assembly and 
council of the people. One such monument is elaborately 
described by the Byzantine historian, Niketas Chthoniata ™, 
a bronze statue of Athena thirty feet in height, that stood in 
the forum of Constantine at Byzantium. She was clad in a 
long and elaborately folded chiton, and wore aegis and helmet. 
Her long neck was bare, and produced, according to the 
historian, an ‘overpowering impression of voluptuous delight’ 


* Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p.190. — discussed with negative result. 
6 Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. A. 2. © Brit. Mus, Cat. Alexandria, P|. 4, 
219°, where the whole question is 643. 
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(4uaxov eis Hdoviv Odaua jv); the lips were half open, as if her 
soft voice was passing through them, her eyes were languish- 
ing, her hair was luxuriantly arranged, and her left hand was 
pressed against her body and gathering together some of the 
folds of her garment, while her head was inclined in the same 
direction as her outstretched right hand was pointing. In 
spite of the vague verbiage of this account, we have no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. A clear type is presented to us of an 
Athena ‘Ayopaia, full of the incongruous and excessive senti- 
ment of the later Alexandrine period*. Now, the leading 
traits of this type, the one hand outstretched and the other 
pressed against the folds of the robe, the sidewards turn of the 
head, the parted lips, and the expression of languishment, are 
found together in one surviving work, the Athena ‘ Mediatrix, 
in the Louvre ,a work of early Graeco-Roman period, but 
probably derived from an Alexandrine original (P]. XVII). 
The statue in many essential respects strikingly agrees with 
that described by Niketas, only that here it is the left hand 
that is stretched out and the right is pressed against the side; 
but its general character and sentiment are the same, and the 
reasons are strong for calling this also an Athena ’Ayopaia. 
And the small bronze statuette published by Miiller® is of 
the same type on the whole, and may claim the same title. 
The type of the Athena of the law-courts was certainly in 
one case at least that of Pallas in the traditional fighting pose, 
for one of the law-courts at Athens, as we have seen, took its 
name from the Palladium. But for monumental illustration 
of this function of the goddess we must go to the representa- 
tions of Orestes’ trial, of which the most important is perhaps 
the beautiful Corsini cup“. Among the figures wrought in 
relief upon it, Athena is recognized by her helmet, though she 
wears no aegis, and by her action. She stands over the urn 
* The pose and expression make Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, Pl. 320, 


strongly against the identification, to %71; Miiller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. A. 
which Mr. Stuart Jones inclines, of this Avzmst, 2, Pl. 20, 217. 


work with the Pheidian ‘ Promachus’ © Jb, no. 207. 
(vide Ancient Writers on Greek Sculp- 4 Baumeister, Denkmaler des Class. 
ture, p. 78). Alterth, p. 1119. 


b Frohner, Scu/plure Antique, 121. ; 
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dropping into it the casting-vote. The cup is generally 
regarded as a copy of one of the two that bore the same 
scene carved by Zopyrus in the time of Pompey; but there 
is much in the style and forms of the figures that suggests an 
earlier period than this. 

Of Athena, who protected the union of the clan or family, 
Athena Apaturia or Kurotrophos, we have no certain monu- 
ment. The vase-representations, showing the goddess re- 
ceiving the infant Erichthonios, may convey an allusion to this 
function of hers; and the statue in the Berlin Museum of 
Athena bearing the child in her aegis, may be intended to 
express the same idea. But these are merely mythological 
representations *. 

She appears more frequently in the monuments as the 
goddess of the arts, both of war and of peace. Athena 
Hippia, who taught the use of the chariot, was worshipped at 
Colonus, and though we cannot safely apply this cult-title to 
every representation in which she appears driving the chariot, 
we may attach it to the figure of the goddess on the silver 
cup and on the Attic coin published by Miiller>, and on the 
Athenian relief published by Schéne*. As the last-named 
monument was found on the Acropolis, and represents her in 
solemn pose erect in her car, we may suppose that it does not 
refer to any myth, but is a monument of the cult. 

The goddess of the peaceful arts was worshipped, if not 
at Athens yet at Sparta and Olympia, under the title 
of ‘Ergane’; the spindle in the hands of Athena Polias 
at Erythrae and at Ilium alluded to this function. But 
we have no existing representations that can with security 
be connected with the actual cult. The representation 
on the gem, published by Miiller*, of Athena riding on 


® Miill.-Wies., D. d. A. X. 2. 236. It 
is impossible to interpret the Berlin 
statue as Athena @pa7pia holding a 
new-born Athenian child, for it is 
evidently derived from the same source 
as the statue found in Crete, and not 
long ago acquired by the Louvre, which 
represents an Athena of almost identical 


form holding in her aegis the sacred 
chest from which the serpent Erichtho- 
nios emerges. Afon. Grecques, 1895, 
pl. 12. 

> Op. cit 2. 240, 240%. 

© Griechische Reliefs, No. 136. 

4 D.d. A. Kunst, 2, 225, 
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expressed in this is also illustrated by a sarcophagus-relief in 
the Capitoline Museum, on which Athena is presented insert- 
ing the soul in the form of a butterfly into a small human 
body that Prometheus is fashioning*. Lastly, the association 
of Athena with the art of the flute, which appears in Boeotian 
myth and cult, is illustrated by a series of monuments”; 
which, however, mainly refer to the myth of the goddess and 
Marsyas, who took up the flutes that she threw away and the 
curse with them; and in none of them has her figure any 
religious significance. 

We cannot then derive any type of Athena Ergane from the 
group of monuments just examined, or find in them any clear 
reference to the particular cult. And as regards the statue 
called Athena Musica, attributed by Pliny to Demetrius, it 
is difficult to speak positively as to its type, and it would 
be useless to search for any copy of it among existing 
monuments, 

On the other hand, the cult of Athena Hygieia has left us 
two undoubted monuments. The first is the statue ° in the 
Central Museum of Athens, found at Hieron near Epidauros, 
upon the basis of which is the inscription mentioned in the 
former chapter. The goddess wears the helmet, and bears her 
shield on her left arm and her aegis on her breast ; her right 
arm is stretched out in front of her, and she is moving rapidly 
to the right while turning her head back. It is the type of 
Athena charging in front of the battle, and wholly inappro- 
priate to the goddess of health ; and we must suppose that the 
sculptor has chosen the first traditional representation of her 
that occurred to him, and he gives us no clue for discovering 
the type of Athena Hygieia among other existing works. 
Nor can we derive from the second monument? any special 
characteristic of the type; this is one of the ex-voto reliefs 


* Baumeister, Denkm. des Class. vase published in the Annali dell’ Jnstit, 
Alterth, Fig. 1568. 1879, Tav. d’Agg. D. 

> Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. A. A. 2. ¢ Published in Af/stt. d. deutsch. inst. 
239%, and Overbeck, Geschichte der 1886, p. 314; and Harrison and Verrall, 
Griechischen Plastik, 1, Fig. 50: cf. vase op. cit. p. 392, Fig. 23. 
in Berlin, Beschreibung der Vasensamm- 4 Bull. de Corr, Hell. 1877, p. 164, 
lung im Antiquarium, 2418; and the no, 34. 
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to the representation of the goddess that appears in relief on a 
candelabra of the Vatican*; her helmet with its sphinx and 
Pegasoi recalls that of the Pheidian Parthenos, and she is hold- 
ing a cup for her serpent to drink from after the usual manner 
of Hygieia. The conjecture of Loeschke that we have here a 
copy of the Athena Hygieia of Pyrrhus is not wholly ground- 
less. The work of this sculptor might naturally have pre- 
served in certain details a reminiscence of the Parthenos, and 
it is not easy to say how he could have expressed the idea that 
he wished to embody otherwise than by associating Athena 
with the snake, the symbol of the divinities of health. The 
religious character of the Vatican relief has been pointed out 
by Wolters», 

But we may conclude from the paucity of the monu- 
ments that the statues of this cult of Athena were com- 
paratively rare, and the discovery of the numerous ex-voto 
reliefs in the Asclepieion may incline us to believe that the 
goddess who personified health, the daughter of Asclepios, 
took the place at Athens of Athena Hygieia. 

The monuments of Athena to which some definite cult- 
name may with certainty be attached are found to be few in 
number; but the record both of the literature and art is 
enough to prove her high importance for the national cult, 
especially at Athens, where her worship was linked most 
closely with the hopes and sorrows of the people, their 
fortunes and public life. The Attic monuments are most 
expressive of this, and it may be well to put together here 
by way of conclusion a few that illustrate some'‘of the ideas 
already examined, and especially the character of Athena 
Polias and Boulaia. The Parthenon frieze-reliefs, though 
they do not belong to the group of cult-monuments, still 
afford the most striking monumental illustration of the most 
imposing ceremony of the state-religion in honour of the city- 
goddess. There can be no reasonable doubt but that the 


® Helbig, /whrer, 210-211; Hauser, > Bausteine, 2124-2129; he also notes 
Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs, p. 63, nos. that many of the figures including that 
92-93, pp. 151-154, 169; published in of Pallas stand ona separate basis, like 
Pistolesi, // Vaticano descritto, 5. 28. separate statues, 
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the most interesting of all the reliefs found on the Acropolis, 
and certainly the most mysterious, that one which was dis- 
covered on the south of the Parthenon in 1888, and is now in 
the Acropolis Museum. A slab about half a metre in height 
contains the figure of Athena wearing helmet and Doric diplois 
in a strangely pathetic pose, and with an expression of melan- 
choly in her face (Pl. XX). She stands by a small column 
leaning on her spear, her head drooping, and her right hand 
resting on her hip. The drapery is arranged in rigid columnar 
folds and shows a slight touch of archaism, of which there is 
also a faint trace in the eye and the contour of cheek and 
chin. Such indications lead us to assign the monument to 
the middle of the fifth century or slightly earlier, and though 
such expression of pathos is very rare in the art of this age, 
yet other instances of this are found*. What is unique and 
unparalleled is that a work of this austere period should 
represent the sorrow of a divinity, and that divinity the 
conquering Athena. This can be no ordinary grave-relief : 
she cannot here be mourning over some single citizen. The 
belief forces itself upon one that some great national disaster 
is here commemorated, such as the battle of Tanagra or the 
fall of the Athenian citizens in Egypt; and that Athena is 
mourning over those whose names may have been written on 
the lower part of the slab now lost. The relief and the inscrip- 
tion with the names may have been dedicated on the Acropolis 
as a testimony of the public grief in accordance with a vote 
of the people. 

We have also a series of historic reliefs that refer to alliances 
or political relations between Athens and other states; most 
of these are of the fourth century and filled the upper part 
of the stone upon which the inscription of the decree was 
written. The Athenian state is represented by Athena, 
in whose form we can usually trace the influence of the 
Pheidian masterpiece, the other city by the male or female 


* M. Cavvadias, Deltion Archaeol. ponnesian war (Journal of Hellenic 
1888, p. 103, assigns it to the period Sfudies, 1889, p. 267). The earlier 
immediately before Pheidias; Mr. E. cate appears to me after examination of 
Gardner to the later years of the Pelo- the original far the more probable. 
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divine counsellor of the state. A majestic and matronly 
figure, whom the inscription proves to be a personification 
of Bovdy, is seen standing by the side of Athena*, while 
a citizen is raising his hand to them in prayer. This is an 
ex-voto relief, and the representation may refer to the ritual 
of the eloirjpia, the sacrifice and prayers that preceded the 
meeting of the council. On other reliefs it is Athena who 
appears giving the crown to the distinguished soldier, the 
victorious athlete, or to the girl-priestess who had fulfilled 
her duties well ». 

These Attic monuments prove then how deeply this 
worship was rooted in the hearts of the people, who con- 
secrated to her so much of their public and private life, and 
whose devotion invested her with a character deeper and 
more manifold than she possessed in the older literature. 


® Griech. Reliefs, 94. b 7b, 81, 85. 
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IDEAL TYPES OF ATHENA. 


THE sculptor who surpassed all others in dealing with this 
type is Pheidias, and the greatest monuments of her worship 
are associated with his name. To understand these, it is 
necessary to remember what had been accomplished by the 
archaic and transitional period. Enough, perhaps, has already 
been said about her form in the archaic art ; her predominant 
character there is warlike, although the peaceful and even the 
maternal idea appeared in some of the monuments, such as 
the seated figures found on the Acropolis: and already the 
older art had depicted her as the goddess of victorious peace, 
and the fertility that peace brings, under the type of Nike 
Apteros. Within its own narrow limits of expression it had 
sometimes been able to show the maidenly aspect of the 
war-goddess; but usually the forms and proportions are 
scarcely distinct from those of other goddesses, and the face 
has rarely any clear or individual character. Nor does the 
drapery add much to the ideal; in the later archaic period 
she wears often an Ionic chiton with sleeves, and over this 
a mantle which is looped up on one shoulder, and falls down 
from beneath the aegis in stiff parallel zigzag folds, as we see 
it on the form of Athena from the western Aeginetan gable, 
a work that represents the utmost that archaic art could do in 
rendering this type (Pl. XXII.a). The girdling and the Doric 
chiton, which are used with significant effect in the Pheidian 
works, are scarcely known in the period before the fifth 
century. Sacken and Kenner* have published a statuette of 

* Broncen, Taf. 8. 1. 
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where there appears the delicately traced edge of the fold 
which is formed by a part of the chiton being drawn up 
over the hidden girdle. We have here one of the earliest 
instances of that beautiful and stately disposition of the 
chiton which we see on some of the figures of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Caryatids of the Erechtheum, and which con- 
tinued in use after Pheidias, chiefly for religious and ceremonial! 
purposes*. 

Another still more interesting monument of the pre- 
Pheidian period has already been mentioned: the relief on 
which Athena is represented in pensive attitude, and which 
shows more careful sculpture and far warmer rendering of the 
surface than the Olympian metope. No preceding sculptor 
had put so profound an expression of thought into the 
maidenly countenance ; and the drapery, a Doric diploidion 
girt about the waist. has a fascinating simplicity and lightness 
appropriate to the martial goddess. We find such an arrange- 
ment of the dress, though somewhat richer, on the masterpieces 
of Pheidias. 

One work that appears to belong to the period before 
Pheidias, and has even been thought to illustrate the earlier 
style of the great master himself”, is the small bronze of 
Athena from Portici, now in the Museum of Naples (PI. 
XXIV.a). She stands with her weight resting chiefly on her 
right foot, her right hand holds forth a libation-cup, and her 
head, that is guarded by the high-crested Attic helmet, is 
turned and slightly inclined to this side; her left hand is held 
up on a level with her head, and was grasping a spear. Her 
drapery is the same in its arrangement as that of the Olympian 
Athena, except that the Doric chiton here has sleeves and the 
fold overhanging the girdle is smaller. But in softness and 
richness of execution it is far superior. There is a trace of 
the old stiffness in the attitude, for, though the lower limbs are 
well posed and there is a distinction that produces a fine effect 
of balance between the leg that supports and that which is 

* We find it on one of the female the British Museum. 


figures, probably a divinity, carved on >» Conrad Lange, Arch. Zeit. 1882, 
the drum of the Ephesian column in p, 35, Taf. 2. 
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Areia dedicated in her temple at Plataea!** in commemoration 
of the victory of Marathon; a tithe of the spoils defrayed 
the cost of the statue, of which the body was formed of 
a kernel of wood laid over with gold, and the head and 
feet of Pentelic marble, a unique combination of materials. 
No numismatic or other copy of this statue has survived, but 
as she was worshipped in her temple there as the goddess of 
war, and the dedication of her image commemorated the 
battle, she would probably be represented in warlike attitude, 
advancing with spear and shield. 

But the greatest of his works that presented Athena under 
this aspect was his colossal bronze statue on the Acropolis !**4, 
which has been called by modern writers Athena Promachus, 
though there is no ancient authority for attaching this name to 
it, except that ofthe scholiast on Demosthenes, Error has arisen 
from the misunderstanding of a passage in the Byzantine 
historian Zosimus*, who recounts that Alaric when sailing to 
the sack of Athens saw the ‘fighting Athena moving upon 
the walls armed and as one about to charge the enemy, as 
one may see her in her statues.’ What Alaric was supposed 
to see, then, was no statue, but a vision of the actual goddess. 
In fact no ancient writer gives us any clear clue at all as to 
her pose”; we learn from Pausanias that she bore the shield, 
which was subsequently chased with a representation of the 
Lapiths’ contest with the Centaurs, and she was armed with 
helmet and spear, of which the crest and the point could 
be seen, according to Pausanias, as you sailed from Sunium 
to Athens. The proper designation of this famous work 
is simply ‘the bronze Athena on the Acropolis, where it 
stood in the open air between the Erechtheum and the 
Parthenon, immediately facing the old approach through the 
Propylaea. 

Now in discussing its motive and pose, one must discard 
the illegitimate title of Promachus, and the conclusions 
that might be drawn from it. One thing seems clear: 


® Hist. Nov. 5. 6, 2. statue, but it is doubtful whether this 
» The epigram of Julianus'** seems refers to the Polias or to the ‘Pro- 
to allude to the warlike pose of the machus’ statue. 
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the spear must have been held with its butt end resting 
on the ground, and its point in the air, for otherwise 
Pausanias could not have believed that the voyagers from 
Sunium could see in the distance the point and the helm- 
crest together. But was the shield poised on her arm or 
resting on the ground by her feet? The dimensions of 
the statue’s basement, which has been discovered, and of 
which the depth exceeds the breadth, makes for the former 
view; for if the shield had been originally placed on the 
ground, the breadth would at least have been equal, or—as 
was the case with the basis of the Parthenos—even greater 
than the depth. And these conclusions about the pose of the 
spear and shield are supported by evidence from late Attic 
coins. We have a small number from the age of the Antonines* 
that actually give us a rude sketch of the Acropolis rock, the 
steps leading up to it, the Parthenon and the Propylaea, and 
a colossal statue between the two buildings that certainly 
ought to be the bronze Athena. But the examination of 
them is most disappointing ; for the die-cutter has been too 
careless to distinguish between this statue and the Parthenos, 
and at least in two cases he puts the Nike into her extended 
right hand, which the Parthenos held and the ‘ Promachus’ 
certainly did not. All that we can conclude from these is that 
the right arm was held so that the forearm was at right angles 
to the body ; and they tell us nothing tangible about the pose 
of the spear or the disposition of the drapery. 

But we have a few other coins of a different type >, on which 
Athena appears standing en face, but with her head turned 
to her right, and holding the shield on her left arm at right 
angles to her body, and her spear on the ground, but not 
parallel with the body (Coin Pl. B 26). It is this figure that 
has with great probability been regarded by Lange * as show- 
ing the type of the ‘ Promachus.’ For it agrees in all essentials 
of the type with the torso Medici* in the Louvre (PI. XXIII. b), 
with a torso in the Central Museum of Athens®, and with 


* Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. © Arch, Zeit. 1891, p. 197. 
Comm. Paus. Z. 3-6. 4 Mon. dell Inst. 3, Taf. 13. 
» 2b. Z. 1. 3. © Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. 1880, Taf. 3. 
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a figure of Athena on a relief found on the Acropolis*. The 
goddess on these three Jast monuments wears, besides the 
aegis and girded Doric diploidion which we see on the coins, 
an under garment and a mantle over her shoulder, which on 
the coins are omitted probably from want of space; the 
general effect of the drapery with the long columnar folds of 
the chiton zodypns is the same, and shows the special manner 
of Pheidias and the austere majesty that belonged to a temple- 
statue of his hand. The motive of the arms of the coin-figure 
agrees with the theory maintained above concerning the 
‘Promachus’; the shield is held up on the left forearm, and 
the butt end of the spear is on the ground ; its oblique position 
may be a trait of the original, or may be an innovation due to 
the desire better to fill up the field of the coin: the same 
position of the arms is seen on the relief, while the torsos in 
Athens and Paris might be naturally so restored, though of this 
we cannot speak with certainty. Again, we find on the coins 
the head turned aside to her right: and Lange interprets this 
as a trait derived from the ‘ Promachus, whose form fronted 
the Propylaea, but whose face was turned so that she appeared 
gazing down towards the Ceramicus; this motive is fainter 
but still discernible in the relief-figure and in the torsos, 
when we look at what remains of the muscles of the neck 
and at the inclination of the shoulders. The balance of the 
body is the same in all; the weight is thrown on the left 
leg, and the right is free and the right knee is bent. We 
can say then that these plastic works and the figure on the 
two coins are derived from the same original ; the drapery of 
the torso Medici suggests that this was of bronze, and the 
style of all of them points to some masterpiece of Pheidian 
sculpture. This could not have been the Parthenos, nor the 
Athena in the gables of the Parthenon. But next to the 
Parthenos, the most famous Pheidian representation of Athena 
in Athens was the bronze Athena, which would naturally have 
tempted later sculptors to copy it, and of which the records 
well agree with the belief that the works just examined are 
reproductions of it. Of these the only one of high artistic 
® Mitt. d. deutsch. /nst, 1880, Taf. 5. 
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merit is the torso Medici in the Ecole des Beaux Arts; it 
preserves the breadth and large fullness of form, the strength 
and stateliness of pose, and the decor in the folds of the 
drapery, that would belong to a Pheidian original famous 
throughout Greece. 

There are strong reasons for believing that this bronze 
Athena on the Acropolis was also called KAeidotxos, ‘the 
guardian of the gates, an epithet naturally applied to one 
who stood armed before the entrance. The statue called by 
this mysterious name is mentioned among the bronze works 
of Pheidias cited by Pliny *, and by all the laws of context the 
Cliduchus should certainly be an Athena, and if it is not the 
colossal work on the Acropolis, then Pliny is strangely silent 
about this great monument. An objection has been brought ” 
against this interpretation of the word on the ground that 
no Athena could be represented holding a key, which is a 
symbol of the divinities of the lower world. But the objection 
vanishes if we understand the epithet—as we well may in 
accord with its constant usage in Greek—not literally, but in 
the sense of the ‘ warder of the gate.’ Not only, then, is this 
a natural epithet for Athena ‘ Promachus, who stood before the 
Propylaea, but we have the express testimony of Aristophanes 
that it was applied to the goddess at Athens: ‘the maiden 
in whose hand alone is our city and visible power and might, 
and who is called the warder of the gate * 8.’ 

In the Pheidian statues of Athena hitherto examined the 
warlike character predominated. But in his masterpiece, the 
gold and ivory temple-statue of the Parthenon, the ideal 
form of Athena which was accepted by the whole Greek 
world, the expression was more manifold and profound. The 
statue was dedicated in the year 438 B.C.°; the most detailed 


® Pliny, 34. 54 ‘ Ex aere (fecit Phei- been a statue of a priestess of Athena 
dias) ... Minervam tam eximiae pul- _Polias; the word is applied to a priestess 
critudinis ut formae cognomen acceperit. in Aesch. Supp. 299 (cf. /phig. Taur. 
Fecit et Cliduchum et aliam Minervam 1463). For the key borne by the priestess 
eas vide Callimachus, //yms to Demeter, 44. 

> By Preller in Ersch und Gruber ¢ “> Schol. Arist. Pax 605, accept- 
Allg. Encyclop. sec. 3, vol. 22, p.195, ing the correction @¢eodwpou for Mvdo- 
who considers the Cliduchus to have &wpou (dpxovros), 
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whose.work possessed the minds of later writers and sculptors. 
The vision of Athena that Aristides® saw is a vision of the 
Pheidian goddess: her full and perfect form having been 
present, according to another ancient writer, to the imagina- 
tion of the sculptor and rendered with great art worthy of 
her. And the Parthenos was ranked among the great works 
of Greek religious sculpture next to the Zeus Olympios, that 
Pheidian masterpiece of which the creation was thought to 
have added something to the received religion. 

Yet, although we have high testimony to its surpassing 
merit, we have no distinct record, such as we possess concern- 
ing the Pheidian Zeus, of the spiritual qualities that he gave 
to the work or of the forms of the countenance by which he 
expressed the nature of his ideal. But we can gather much 
from a consideration of her attributes. The warlike character 
that could never be wanting to a complete presentation of 
Athena was there undisguised; the helmet, spear, and shield 
tell of it, and in the great battle of the gods and giants 
wrought on her shield she was certainly taking a prominent 
part. Yet this is merely accessory; the shield and spear lie 
at her feet, and her whole pose, as she stood holding the 
Victory in her hand, must have been peaceful; and we can 
gather that the whole work was dominated by the idea of 
triumphant peace won after battle against the powers that 
threaten order. For such is the meaning, in artistic sym- 
bolism, of the contest of the gods and giants, the Lapiths and 
Centaurs, the Greeks and Amazons. She was presented also 
as the goddess of hidden wisdom, typified by the sphinx on 
her helmet; and as the goddess of creation, whose power was 
shown in the scene of the birth of Pandora, and perhaps in the 
olive, her product, which may possibly have supported her 
right hand”: while in the Medusa head on her breast and the 
Pegasi, which, as will appear, Pausanias wrongly calls ‘ griffins,’ 
we have an allusion to her sympathy with heroic achievement 
and possibly to the legend that she taught Bellerophon the 
art of bridling the horse *, 


® Vol. 1, p. 475, ed. Dind. ¢ It would be merely to commit an 
» Vide infra, p. 365. anachronism to search in this case for 
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But most clearly did this monument reveal in her the 
character of guardian of Athens, the keeper of its imperial 
wealth that was stored behind her in the Opisthodomos, the 
treasure-chamber of the temple*. The serpent by her shield 
was regarded as a form of Erichthonios, the mythic ancestor ; 
and the worship of Athena in her relation to Erichthonios 
was, like the cult of Hestia, the religious symbol of the con- 
tinuous city-life. As his guardian and foster-mother, she was 
Athena Polias, whose archaic xoanon stood in the temple 
hard by, and whose name was sometimes attached to the 
Parthenos herself. In fact there is no distinction between 
the Parthenos and the Polias Athena, and the Parthenon 
was no mere treasure-house or festival-edifice, as was sup- 
posed by Botticher, but the shrine of the chief worship of 
the city. 

Most fortunately we have other than written records of this 
great work. In the first place we have the well-known marble 
statuette found in the Pciraeeus (Pl. XXVI), which can be 
proved to be a very faithful, though dull and unimaginative, 
copy of the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias: it is a miniature 
that almost entirely agrees with Pausanias’ account, and it has 
omitted none of the accessories except the relief-work on 
the base and on the shield; and the copyist has faithfully 
preserved the proportions of the original, as the Nike which 
she carries in her right hand bears to the whole figure the pro- 
portion of four to twenty-six, and on the back of the statuette 
are discerned three points for measuring. The helmet also 
shows the rich ornamentation natural to chryselephantine 
technique. The deep sharp-cut folds and edges of the chiton 
display the forms of metal work, and only the main lines and 
courses of the drapery have been given, the copyist having 
followed the original in avoiding the smaller more delicate 
cross-lines that would have been lost in the reflection of the 
any physical meaning or symbolism in ® Vide Boeckh, Economy of Athens, 
the sphinx or Pegasos or Medusa. The 3. 20: who shows that the Opistho- 
sphinx may have once in Egypt denoted domos which held the treasure of the 
the sun, Pegasos and Medusa may once confederacy must have been that of the 


have been the lightning or rain or moon; Parthenon, not of the Athena Polias 
but this had been very long ago. temple. 
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dazzling material of gold. He has also tried to reproduce 
something of the splendid effect of colour which he saw in the 
original. We note traces of red in the hair of the plume, on 
the face of the sphinx and on the border of the shield ; and 
yellow colour on the hair of the goddess, of the sphinx, and 
of the Gorgon, as well as on the manes of the winged horses 
and on the edges of the drapery. The eyes are bordered with 
red, the iris is tinged a blue-black. The statuette also enables 
us to supplement, and in one respect to correct, the account of 
Pausanias. He speaks of griffins on the helmet, and the copy 
shows us winged horses under the two side-plumes; now 
the evidence of Attic coins and other works that reproduce 
more or less faithfully the helmet of Athena Parthenos proves 
that the copyist was correct in this detail". Still Pausanias is 
not known to have been short-sighted, and though he omits 
much in his account, he would not positively state that he saw 
something on a statue which was not there ; and as some coins 
show the griffin distinctly, and the foreparts of this fabulous 
animal are seen above the visor of Athena Parthenos on the 
medallion of St. Petersburg, which will be mentioned again 
later, it is probable that it was carved in low relief on the side 
of the helmet*. In fact the helmet was laden most richly with 
imagery, for it is probable that over the visor other animal- 
forms were carved, namely, the foreparts of horses that may 
have alluded to her title of Hippia*: possibly even the owl 
found a place in this accumulation of ornament*®. And, lastly, 
further to enhance the richness of the work, the neck and ears 
were no doubt adorned with necklace and earrings, as we see 


® Vide Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. 
p- 127; late silver coins, Pl. Y. 23; gem 
of Aspasios, Jahré. d. deut, Inst. 3. Taf. 
10. 10; St. Petersburg medallion, PI. 
XXIV. b. 

» Beulé, Monnaie d’Athenes, p. &t. 

© The griffin is chiefly associated with 
Apollo and Artemis; it is doubtful if it 
has any symbolic meaning at all, or any 
other than a mere decorative value on 
the helmet of Athena, Boeckh men- 
tions the dedication of griffins to Athena 


in the Parthenon; Staatsh. d. Ath. 2. 
p- 252, l. 15. 

4 We find them on the coins of Alex- 
andria (Num. Comm. Paus. Y. 25), on 
the gem of Aspasios, on the visor of 
the Athena of the Villa Albani, and 
traces of them on the visor of the 
Athena Antiochus. 

e It appears on the St. Petersburg 
medallion, but this is in all probability 
a freedom that the goldsmith allowed 
himself, 
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them on the gem of Aspasios, the St. Petersburg medallion, 
and on the Minerve au Collier in the Louvre. 

Again, the statuette has been supposed to add something to 
our knowledge of the structure of the whole: it shows us the 
pillar, about which Pausanias and the other writers are silent, 
supporting the right hand of Athena. Now it has been 
thought that some such support under the outstretched hand, 
in the palm of which stood a statue of gold and ivory, was an 
architectural necessity ; and it is seen not only in the statuette 
but on more than one relief containing a reproduction of the 
Parthenos, as well as on a leaden tessera of Berlin *, where it 
is difficult to find an explanation for the support appearing 
under the hand of the Pheidian figure that is copied there, 
unless it had been seen in the original work. And it has been 
urged that some support would be artistically desirable also as 
some counterpoise to the weight of attributes on her left. But 
would Pheidias, if he found some support necessary, have been 
content with a mere architectural pillar, heavy and awkward 
in itself, and contributing nothing to the meaning of the 
whole? This would have seriously marred the perfection of 
his work; and if the arm really needed something to rest on, 
we can advance a more attractive theory than that which 
accepts the pillar; for a coin of Cilicia of the fourth century, 
on which a fairly exact copy of the Parthenos appears, 
presents the support not in the form of a meaningless column 
but of an olive-tree®; and Dr. Murray maintains that this 
coin-representation reveals to us how Pheidias was able to 
combine architectural necessity with the ideal artistic prin- 
ciple of making each part of the whole significant. Certainly 
an olive-tree would be better than a bare unadorned pillar. 
But it is very singular that no ancient authority should have 
mentioned so conspicuous an object as the olive-tree, which 
must have been some sixteen feet in height: although it is 
open to us to say that it was mentioned in the text of 
Pausanias at that point in the description where there is an 
obvious lacuna in the MS. On the other hand we may fairly 


® Arch. Zeit. 1857, Taf. 105; Num. Comm. Paus, p. 127. 
> Num. Comm, Paus, Y. 22. 
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maintain that Plutarch *” does actually refer to the pillar- 
support, when he says that Pheidias carved ‘the golden 
statue of the goddess’ and that his name was inscribed ‘on 
the pillar’: for the context suggests that this ‘stele’ was 
a part of the whole monument*. Sir Charles Newton's view, 
maintained and developed by Dr. Waldstein ", that no support 
at all was necessary, as the figure of Nike might have been 
poised and secured on the hand of Athena by some mechanism 
of bars and weights hidden within the statue, is reasonable in 
itself; but these writers do not sufficiently explain Plutarch’s 
statement or the presence of the column in the copies. 

The last contribution of the statuette to our knowledge of 
the external motive of the whole statue is its evidence in 
regard to the position and action of Nike. The written 
records leave us doubtful whether the Victory was turned 
towards Athena as if hailing her as the goddess of per- 
petual triumph, or turned away from her as if dispensing 
victory from her to her people. Either pose can be illustrated 
from the monuments ° that reproduce the work: but there are 
very serious objections against accepting either as the real 
Pheidian motive. If she were fronting Athena, she would be 
turning her back on the spectator, and the effect would cer- 
tainly be ungainly ; and if she were standing with her back to 
the goddess, she would seem to be flying away from her, and 
the whole composition would lose in unity. The statuette 
shows, no doubt, the original position and testifies to the 
skill of Pheidias; for Nike is placed obliquely so that she 
could be looking up to Athena and yet not wholly turning 
her face from the spectator or from the successful athlete, 
whom it may have been the custom to bring up to the statue 


® That ord could not be used by 
a late writer in this sense is not clear, 
though «iaw would be the more usual 
word. 

» Vide Newton, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 2. pp. 2-4; Waldstein, Art of 
Pheidias, pp. 275-281, who tries to 
account for the presence of the column 
on the reliefs and the marble statuette. 
The same explanation may be given for 


the balance of Nike on the outstretched 
hand of Zeus Olympios, where there is 
no hint of any external support. 

© Turmed towards Athena on Attic 
coins, Vum. Comm. Paus. Y, 18, 20; 
also on fourth-century coins of Cilicia, 
Duc de Luynes, Awmismatigue des 
Satrapies, Pl. 3. 5-6; turned away 
from Athena and crowning an athlete, 
Michaclis, /arthenon, Pl. 15. 7. 
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to receive his crown. And, lastly, the statuette proves that 
in addition to the crown which, according to the Attic 
inscription already mentioned, Nike was wearing on her head, 
she held a garland in her hands, raising it towards the 
goddess as an emblem of her triumph. 

As regards the drapery, the statuette is no doubt an 
accurate copy: we see the same girded Doric diplois as 
appeared on the figure of the bronze Athena, and which is 
attested by the coins that reproduce the Athena Parthenos, 
and which belongs to the austere maidenly character of the 
goddess ; it is so arranged that the whole front-surface of the 
body is divided into four fields, and the heavy straight folds 
below perform the function of columnar supports, and give 
the solemnity or cezrdrns proper to the temple-statue. 

We may gain also a fairly accurate idea of the proportions 
and pose of the original. The head is to the body in the 
normal ratio of one to seven, yet the massive helmet gives to 
the upper parts the appearance of some excess; but in the 
original this need not have been felt, for it was necessary for 
Pheidias to take into account the great height of his image, 
and to emphasize the upper parts, lest diminished by distance 
they should seem out of proportion with the lower. 

As regards the pose, the weight is thrown on the right and 
the left knee is bent, and the one side is as free as in the 
Polycleitean statue, and the whole form has something of the 
same quadrilateral or four-square outline that we see and the 
ancients noted in the Doryphorus. But the fine rhythm and 
supple balance discernible in the ‘canon’ is not found here ; 
for although the body leans its weight on the right leg, the 
hips are level and the left shoulder is only very slightly higher 
than the right. And here, too, we may believe that the 
copyist was accurately following his model, and that Pheidias, 
in determining the pose of his colossal temple-image, which 
was an architectural construction as well as a great work of 
religious sculpture, intentionally preserved something of the 
rigidity of the ancient style; of which a trace appears also in the 
symmetrical disposition of the locks of hair on the shoulders. 
It is incredible that this should be due to lack of skill or 
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a Roman work, false in forms and expression; the features 
are small and lack grandeur or breadth, and the teeth are 
showing. The gem of Aspasios, a work of the later period, 
is important for the representation of the helmet, but the face 
lacks expression, although the forms of the face appear to be 
correctly reproduced. 

It might be expected that so great a work as the Athena 
Parthenos of Pheidias would have left many copies of itself, 
and two statues at least may be quoted that may be regarded 
as free reproductions of it: the Athena formerly in the 
Villa Ludovisi, by a sculptor of the late Attic school, whose 
name may have been Antiochus®, and the statue known as 
the Minerve au Collier of the Louvre. The former agrees 
with the statuette in the pose of the lower and upper limbs, 
in the arrangement of the drapery, and, on the whole, in the 
contour of the face; the arms are restored, but doubtless the 
right hand was holding the Nike and the left resting on the 
shield; the helmet has lost the adornment of figures which it 
originally had, and the style proper to metal-work does not 
appear so much in the drapery as in the arrangement of the 
hair, which is twisted into a series of concentric rings above 
the forehead. The statue in the Louvre shows the same 
balance and pose of the limbs”, and is probably nearer to the 
original in the motive of the arms. But the drapery, though in 
other respects the same as that of the statuette, is modified 
by the addition of the upper garment. The face has been much 
restored, and we can scarcely draw any conclusion from it as 
to the fidelity of the copyist; but the helmet retains part 
of the original rich decoration, and we see the symmetrical 
disposition of the curls over the shoulders. The statue has 
preserved something of the stateliness of the original, but the 
sculpture is cold and dull, and dates from the Graeco-Roman 
period. 

The Albani Pallas (Pl. XXVII) is a work that deserves 
notice among the ideal types of Athena; and the question 
arises how far it can claim affinity with the Pheidian original. 
It surely cannot be derived from a type created in the period 

® Afon, dell’ Inst. 3. 27. b Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmaler, 2. 22. 211. 
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before Pheidias, as has been supposed*. For the pose of the 
body shows some advance in the direction of greater freedom 
and ease beyond that of the Parthenos statuette, for though 
the weight is thrown on the same side, the motive is continued 
in the upper body as it does not appear to be in the statuette, 
the right shoulder of the Albani figure being lower than the 
left, and the head is turned to the side on which the weight 
is poised. She wears an Ionic chiton with sleeves, of which 
the delicately traced parallel folds appear at the feet, and over 
this a thick double himation, which is looped up over the 
right shoulder, and of which the large upper fold falls back 
again over most of the body, leaving the left breast free; 
its op:n borders are marked with the wavy line of the older 
severe style, but this severity contrasts with the fine freedom 
of some of the other folds, and we have an effective distinction 
bet.veen a stronger and milder style in the drapery. But here 
the Pheidian idea is entirely lost: in the place of the girt 
Doric sleeveless chiton, so appropriate with its severe sim- 
plicity and columnar folds to the temple-image of the armed 
maiden goddess, we have an arrangement of costume that is 
majestic and stately, but which aims at imperial display 
rather than expression of character; it is matronly rather than 
maidenly. The face, too, has little of the Pheidian form, but 
has the sharp mathematical lines and angles of the Pelopon- 
nesian type, and nothing of Pheidian expression. The 
countenance is severe, almost sombre, and this is enhanced 
by the lion’s muzzle, the curious and unique device on her 
head which takes the place of her helmet, an innovation of the 
sculptor, who may have been thinking of Heracles, or who 
wished to allude vaguely to her heroic character®. The whole 


“ For instance by Dr. Furtwingler in 
Roscher’s Lexicon, pp. 695, 696. The 
examples he quotes merely prove that 
the peculiar arrangement of the drapery 
can be traced back to the late archaic 
period: we see it in germ on vase-figures 
of Athena of the red-figured transitional 
style, e.g. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasen- 
bilder, 116. 147. 143. 18, but the effect 


is entirely different; the bronzes that 
show the same arrangement as the 
Albani statue are all of the post- 
Pheidian and some of the Roman 
period, e.g. Sacken and Kenner, Aron- 
cen, Taf. 8. 4 and 7, Taf. 9, Taf. 5. 4. 

» Dr, Furtwangler maintains in his 
Meisterwerke, p. 80 (Engl. ed.), note 1, 
that it is a wolf’s or a dog’s muzzle that 
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figure has less effect of height than of squareness ; at the same 
time it impresses us strongly, and it has an historic interest 
as the statue which, above all others, appears to have inspired 
Winckelmann with his conception of the ‘grand style’ of Greek 
sculpture. It is probably a copy of an original wrought at the 
end of the fifth century, possibly under Polycleitean influence. 

A different and very interesting representation of Athena 
by Pheidias was the famous Lemnian statue, which was dedi- 
cated on the Acropolis by the inhabitants of Lemnos }***¢ 
Pausanias tells us merely that this was the most remarkable 
of the works of Pheidias, and that it was called the ‘ Lemnian’ 
Athena—4a76 tépv dvabévtwy, that is, because its dedicators 
belonged to the island. These have been usually and very 
naturally regarded as the Attic colonists, who, as Prof. Kirch- 
hoff® skilfully argues from epigraphical and other evidence, 
were allotted cleruchies there between 451 and 448 B.c. Now 
the view put forward by Prof. Loeschke, that the monument 
was erected on the occasion of their departure, is probable, 
but cannot on the existing evidence be proved; it is @ priori 
quite as likely that the settlers sent this token to Athens 
some years afterwards as a thank-offering for their prosperity 
in their new home. The ancient records about this work are 
unfortunately vague. Besides Pausanias, the only other 
writer who explicitly mentions it is Lucian, who borrows traits 
from it for his type of the ideal maiden, praising in particular 
the ‘contour of its face, the tenderness of its cheeks, and the 
symmetry of its nose’; and he evidently regarded it as the 
most perfect achievement of Pheidias’ art. We gather from 
Pausanias that it stood on the Acropolis, not far from the 
Propylaea. This is all that we are expressly told about it. 
It seems, however, most natural to refer to this work the 
statement in Pliny that Pheidias ‘wrought a Minerva of 
bronze of such surpassing beauty that it received the title 
of “formosa” (?)’; and nearly every writer has assumed that 
this refers to the Lemnian Athena, who may have been 
styled KaAAlpoppos or some such name. We should gather, 


covers the head; and refers to the cap of Athena in the worship at Coronea. 
of Hades, and the chthonian character * Abhandl. d. Berlin, Akad. 1873, p. 33. 
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then, that the Lemnian was a bronze work. And we should 
at once accept this identification, assuming that Lucian’s 
judgement was also the judgement of antiquity, but for one 
difficulty: if the Lemnian Athena on the Acropolis was of 
bronze, how came it that the Athena Promachus was generally 
known as ‘the bronze Athena’ on the Acropolis, while there 
was there another statue of the same goddess by Pheidias also 
of bronze? We may still reckon the balance of probability 
in favour of the belief that Pliny, Pausanias, and Lucian are 
speaking of the same statue. But in any case we cannot say 
with absolute certainty that we know even the material of 
which the Lemnian Athena was carved, still less can we be 
sure of the form and motives of the statue, so far as the 
literary record can teach us. The quotation from Himerius, 
placed by Overbeck among the records of the Athena Lemnia, 
is mere hazy verbiage, and can give no scientific evidence: 
the rhetorician takes pains to inform us that ‘the natural 
powers of Pheidias were strengthened by the discovery of new 
forms. He did not always carve Zeus, nor cast in bronze the 
maiden with her arms, but devoted his art to other divinities 
and adorned the maiden-goddess, infusing a blush into the 
cheek, that instead of the helmet a blush might serve as 
a covering for her beauty.’ Is there any reality behind these 
words? If they signify anything they ought to mean that 
Pheidias carved a new type of the unarmed Athena without 
her helmet; it is far too much to conclude that this was the 
Lemnian. Lastly, we are supposed to have an allusion to 
a Pheidian type of Athena without her arms in the inscription 
found near the site of Paphos, of the second century B.C., 
mentioning a statue of Athena dedicated to Aphrodite **°*. But 
unhappily the text is corrupt just at those points where the 
theory might have been tested : the second line, by a probable 
restoration, would mean that she did not need her arms when 
coming to visit Cypris; but the first line mentions shield or 
aegis and Nike, and the dative xepf that occurs in it cannot be 
accommodated to any restoration of the text that would make 
this line mean that she had left behind her these tokens of 
war. Therefore we do not find here any sure allusion to an 
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unarmed type of the goddess; nor any certain reference to 
a work of Pheidias at all, for the last line which describes the 
dedication as Pedsaxhy xdpitra need merely signify that the 
monument possessed ‘a Pheidian grace.’ 

Therefore we learn nothing definite from literature about 
the Lemnian Athena, and it is for this reason difficult to 
pursue with any effect the question whether we can discover 
the type of it among existing monuments. All that we can 
say about the character of the work is that the quality of 
formal beauty which appeared in the ‘ Parthenos’ was 
evidently enhanced in the Lemnian statue, yet certainly, as 
Pheidias was the sculptor, without any excessive striving 
after effect®. The figure of Athena on the Parthenon frieze 
is another interesting type of Pheidias’ creation; for she is 
seated there as the peaceful goddess without her helmet, 
carved in forms of simple maidenly beauty; the arrangement 
of the drapery, a single ungirt Doric chiton, has nothing of 
the severity of the temple-image; the short unbound hair is 
in keeping with the waive/é of the figure”. 

A terracotta statuette from Salamis in Cyprus has been pub- 
lished by Prof. Gardner and by Ohnefalsch-Richter, affording 
further illustration of the unarmed type*. The pose resembles 
that of the Parthenos, the weight falling on the right side, and 
the left knee being bent. Her left hand rests on the shield 
which lies on the ground, and the right is half enveloped in the 
himation and holding an Attic helmet. Her flowing locks fall 
on the shoulders, and there is no emblem of terror on her 
breast. Neither does the drapery suggest the war-goddess : 
above the chiton hangs the mantle, and no girdling is visible, 
but the light diploidion falls down to the waist, and the 
columnar folds of the drapery at her feet are softly modulated. 
The features seem large and full. The whole figure combines 
dignity with great delicacy, and might well be a copy of a later 
work of Pheidian style. 


® See Appendix B. Dr. Waldstein in his Art of Pheidias, 
» We have an exact copy of the Par- Pl. g. p. 214. 
thenon figure in a small terracotta of © Hellenic Journ. 2, p. 326, Pl. 16; 


the Louvre, noticed and published by <Ali¢t. d. deutsch. Inst. 6, p. 250. 
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The chryselephantine work of Pheidias completely expressed 
the ideal that the Attic religion had developed of the victorious 
goddess of war and peace, the guardian of the city-life, whose 
maidenly form was combined by him with an almost maternal 
fullness of countenance, and with an expression profoundly 
earnest but still free of severity. But great as was the 
influence of this masterpiece, a different type, which origi- 
nated in the fifth century, had considerable vogue in the 
fourth, and became the most prevalent in the later periods. 
It is distinguished from the former externally by the taller 
and slimmer Corinthian helmet, and essentially by a different 
cast of features: the face is longer and thinner, the bone- 
structure is more strongly marked, the mouth is very firm and 
severe ; what is expressed in the face is austere, self-centred 
wisdom and strength; the power of intellectual thought and 
the virginal character, which had been sufficiently expressed 
by Pheidias, predominate in this other representation of her, to 
the exclusion of the deeper Attic conception of the beneficent 
goddess of the people. The Pheidian ideal was that of Athena 
Polias ; this other expresses the Parthenos, the maiden-goddess 
of war and wisdom. The idea is narrower, but rendered in 
forms of exceeding beauty and purity. The type originated 
in the fifth century, but its birthplace is not known. We 
find the Corinthian helmet on her head and a broad type 
of features and severe arrangement of the hair on a coin of 
Cyzicus of about 430 B.C. It is commonest in the coinage 
of Corinth and her colonies; but it cannot be called exclu- 
sively Doric; for it penetrated later into the coinage of 
Athens and of the Attic colony of Thurii, where the type of 
the goddess with the Attic helmet and the Attic countenance 
had prevailed *. 

Perhaps the most beautiful instance of it is on the silver 
coins of Syracuse, of which a specimen is here given (Coin PI. 
B 30); the same type is also strikingly presented on coins of 
Ambracia and Leucas (Coin Pl. B 27, 28). 

The most striking example in sculpture of this Athena with 


® Vide Carelli, 165-167, Athena of the later ‘Corinthian’ type on coins of 
Thurii. 
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the Corinthian helmet and the corresponding expression, is the 
statue from Velletri in the Louvre, which represented her with 
her right hand raised and resting on her spear, her left holding 
outacup. The face is very slim and long, and Peloponnesian 
in the severity of its outlines and its rectilinear character, with 
which the arrangement of the hair accords. The surface of 
the face has lost its life from the working of a later chisel 
upon it, but the expression remains in it of high seriousness, 
purity, and intellectual force. 

In the later Alexandrine period, as the free city-life decayed, 
we can note a decay in the representations of the city goddess ; 
the face becomes charged with sentiment or with excess of 
thought, the Corinthian type being preferred : to this period 
the original of the Athena Agoraia of the Louvre may be 
referred. 
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APPENDIX A. 


SINCE the account given in the text of the Athena ‘Proma- 
chus’ was written, the statue itself and the records concerning 
it have received a searching analysis from Dr. Furtwangler in 
his AMetsterwerke (pp. 27-36, Engl. ed.). He has entirely 
abandoned the opinion which he cursorily expressed in 
Roscher's Lexicon (p. 700) against the afhliation of the torso 
Medici with the ‘ Promachus’; his present view agrees in the 
main with that which I have been led to adopt. What is 
novel in his theory is that the elder Praxiteles and not 
Pheidias was the sculptor of the ‘Promachus.’ A writer of 
very doubtful authority, the scholiast on Aristides (Overbeck, 
Schrifiqu. 640), ascribes the ‘ Promachus’ to Praxiteles, and 
Dr. Furtwangler accepts this statement, understanding by 
Praxiteles the elder sculptor of that name, the contemporary 
of Pheidias ; the explicit statement of Pausanias that it was 
a work by Pheidias’ own hand he tries to invalidate on 
the ground that Pausanias was usually reckless in ascribing 
works to Pheidias. But this is hard to prove. Pausanias was 
cautious about the Athena of Pellene ; he maintains, as against 
Pliny, that the statue of the ‘ Magna Mater’ at Athens was 
a work of Pheidias, and there is no reason for saying that he 
was wrong: he states that Pheidias carved the Nemesis of 
Rhamnus, and if he was in error here, he erred in company 
with greater authorities than himself. Dr. Furtwangler does 
not notice that Ovid and even Aristides himself implicitly 
corroborate Pausanias’ statement (Overbeck, op. cit. 639, 643). 
There is no reason at all for believing that the ‘ Promachus’ 
was not inscribed with the sculptor’s name. Dr. Furtwangler 
presses Lucian’s statement about the Lemnian Athena, that 
Pheidias deemed this work worthy to inscribe his own name 
upon, into meaning that no other work of the sculptor, at least 
on the Acropolis, bore his signature ; but the phrase of Lucian 
niay have been suggested merely by the literary gossip about 
great sculptors allowing their works to appear under other 
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names. The whole theory about an elder Praxiteles appears 
very unsubstantial ; there is no valid reason why any one of the 
works ascribed by recent criticism to the supposititious elder 
Praxiteles could not have been carved by the famous sculptor 
of the fourth century as the ancients believed ; the Praxiteles 
of the younger Attic school could have replaced the charioteer 
of Calamis with a better designed figure, and could have built 
the statue for the Plataean temple of Hera after the restoration 
of the city by Philip; when the Thebans first destroyed 
Plataea in the early period of the Peloponnesian war, it is 
scarcely likely that they would have commissioned an 
Athenian sculptor to carve the image. We should never have 
heard of an elder Praxiteles, if it had not been for the 
mysterious statement in Pausanias (1. 2, 4) about an inscrip- 
tion written in pre-Euclidean letters on the wall of the temple 
of Demeter at Athens, ascribing to Praxiteles a group that 
was there consecrated ; but for many reasons the statement is 
altogether too eccentric to be used in evidence. If there was 
an elder Praxiteles who achieved all that in the last ten years 
has been imputed to him, the ancient authorities on the 
history of sculpture were either strangely ignorant of this 
distinguished man, or preserved ‘a conspiracy of silence.’ 

The rest of Dr. Furtwangler’s theory will probably be 
accepted, namely, that the ‘ Promachus’ was a later work than 
the Parthenos. Lange had already maintained this; and 
Dr. Furtwiangler, starting from the same evidence, the Medici 
torso, shows by a minute analysis the marks of a style that 
in respect of the drapery and in certain details of the pose 
was somewhat in advance of that which is revealed in 
the Parthenos. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE recent investigations of Dr. Furtwangler and his 
supposed discovery of the Lemnian type have given rise 
to a question of the very highest importance for modern 
archaeology to decide. By a very brilliant and fascinating 
combination, he has arrived at the conviction that the Bologna 
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head, hitherto misnamed the head of Ephebos or Amazon, or 
even a modern forgery (MJeisterwerke, Pl. 3), and the two 
statues in Dresden (76. Pl. 1 and 2), are to be connected as 
copies from the same original, and that this is the Lemnian 
Athena of Pheidias. This theory has been accepted with 
enthusiasm, and certainly most would confess that they desire 
it to be true; but no one except Dr. Furtwangler himself 
appears yet to have tested it by searching criticism ; an 
adverse article concerning it in the Monuments Grecs (1895) 
by M. Jamot is full of weak points, some of which Dr. Furt- 
wangler successfully exposes in a reply in the Classical Review 
of June, 1895. The theory in the J/cisterwerke involves two 
separate and distinct points. The first is a real and fruitful 
discovery, to which others have contributed something, but of 
which the greatest credit is due to Dr. Furtwangler; he has 
proved, namely, that the head of the Dresden statue (PI. 1) 
really belongs to the figure, that it is a replica of the Bologna 
head, and that the latter exactly fits into the torso of the 
second Dresden statue on Plate 2, from which an entirely 
alien head has been removed. The authorities of the Dresden 
Museum guarantee these facts after careful experiments made 
at Dr. Furtwangler’s suggestion; as there is no reason to 
suppose they have deceived themselves, we must accept the 
evidence as certain. The head of the first statue (Pl. 1) has 
been rightly restored and set again on the figure, and the 
whole appears to me, judging from the cast, to be in admirable 
harmony. We have then recovered, thanks to Dr. Furtwangler, 
a remarkable and beautiful type of a bare-headed Athena, and 
the original must have been a famous work, for we have at 
least four copies of it in sculpture—the two Dresden statues, 
the third to which the Bologna head belonged, and the ill- 
restored Cassel statue (Miiller-Wieseler, Denkméler, 2. 210)— 
and Dr. Furtwangler has published a gem with an Athena 
bust of the same type, which suggests that the sculptor of the 
original work represented her holding her helmet in her right 
hand (Meisterwerke, p. 6, Fig. 1): the left arm was held out 
almost at right angles to the shoulder, and was no doubt 
resting on the spear. This is the type of the peaceful goddess 
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which was in vogue with the earlier painters of the red-figured 
vases, being especially used in scenes where Athena is greeting 
another person (Lenormant, Elite, 1. 80, 82, 86), and was 
evidently still popular at the close of the fifth century, as we 
gather from the Lansdowne relief. There is reason to believe 
that this isa specially Attic type, though it may have travelled 
to other art-centres. 

So far Dr. Furtwangler’s study of these works leads to 
scientific results of great value; and the Bologna head is no 
longer a waif among monuments. But the second point of his 
thesis is that this type is the type of the Lemnian Athena, 
and that the Dresden statues and the Bologna head are exact 
copies. Here the method of his research appears to me to be 
at fault. In that part of archaeology which consists in the 
discovery of lost antiques among existing copies, scientific 
certitude is almost impossible unless we are helped by clear 
literary record or by inscriptions. Now Dr. Furtwangler 
assumes throughout that we know that the Lemnian Athena 
was without helmet, and that she was carved of bronze; as 
I have shown in the text, the last point is only probable, and 
of the first there is no evidence at all. In his reply in the 
Classical Review to M. Jamot, he is slightly less dogmatic ; 
he states his theory not as a proved certainty, but as a 
combination of most extreme probability, such as that which 
has led us to discover the Doryphorus of Polycleitus or the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. It is doubtful if we can grant 
him quite so much as this; for we know at least that the 
Doryphorus was carrying a spear, and that the Apoxyomenos 
was using the strigil, and these are important clues: but no 
one tells anything so clear about the Lemnian Athena. 
‘ Beautiful contour, tender cheek, symmetrical nose,’ are found 
in many ancient heads, and are words therefore that give little 
clue: nor have we any right to conclude from Lucian’s words 
that she had or had not a helmet. 

Nor again can we argue by elimination, so as to prove, for 
example, that as these statues reveal a Pheidian type, and 
this cannot be the Parthenos or the Promachus, therefore it 
must be the Lemnian. Such argument is useless unless we 
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know that we have a complete list of the sculptor’s works ; 
and of what ancient sculptor do we know this? And if all 
Pheidias’ works were mentioned by one writer or another, 
there is still the ‘alia Mincrva’ mentioned by Pliny, evidently 
well known in Rome. 

Nor does Dr. Furtwangler make it clear that these monu- 
ments prove an original by the hand of Pheidias. The 
drapery resembles that of the Parthenos as regards the main 
forms and partly in the treatment of the folds, but he notes 
himself very important differences: the Jower part from the 
knees downwards does not resemble the disposition of the 
drapery on the Parthenos statuette, or on the female figures of 
the Parthenon ; certainly there is a general style in the treat- 
ment that may be called ‘ Pheidian, but this may have been 
used by other artists in Athens, and even elsewhere. But the 
real test is the countenance ; and after a long study of the 
cast and of Dr. Furtwangler’s analysis of the features, which 
is penetrating and correct, I can only conclude that we have 
no right to attribute such a head to Pheidias’ hand. For our 
only direct evidence of his work are the Parthenon sculptures 
and—of less value—the Parthenos statuette. Now Dr. Furt- 
wangler admits that in its essential features this head in 
Bologna does not resemble these. It has an oval top, while 
the heads of the Parthenon tend to show at the top 
a horizontal line; its cheeks are not broad, while the breadth 
of theirs is conspicuous and imposing; the angle of the nose 
with the chin is different, and the chin slightly recedes, while 
theirs is firm and straight ; nor is there any mouth on the 
Parthenon frieze that resembles this, with its firm closed lips 
and its expression of cold reserve. The breadth of shoulders 
recalls the Parthenon style, but we should have expected 
more indication of the collar-bone. The countenance is very 
earnest and self-contained, and though there is an impress of 
Attic character upon it, yet it has not wholly the expression 
that is stamped upon the authentic Pheidian faces. 

The ideal of the goddess presented to us in this type is 
narrower than that which the Parthenos embodied; it is 
the ideal of the young and half-developed maiden deity, 
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self-contained and cold; the face has neither the full rich life 
that the heads of the Parthenos reveal, nor the keen intellectual 
traits of the latter slimmer type. One might at first be 
tempted to place it after the Parthenos in point of time, and 
to regard it as pointing the transition from that to the later 
ideal. But Dr. Furtwangler’s argumentation is strong in 
support of the view that it preceded the Parthenos by some 
few years. <A few details may indeed suggest a somewhat later 
origin; the visage of the Gorgon has less of the archaic grim- 
ness, the drapery at the back by the girdle and the flaps under 
the right arm are treated with much more softness and pliancy 
than is seen in the surface of the Parthenos statuette at these 
places, and there is more free rhythm achieved in the inclina- 
tion of the shoulders; but, as Dr. Furtwangler has pointed 
out, the Parthenos as a temple-statue required more austerity 
and solidity of pose. On the other hand, the rather broad 
centre of the face of the Bologna head, and the deep reserve 
impressed upon the countenance, remind us of the style of the 
earlier transitional period. And lest we should think that this 
girlish type could not be so old as 440 B.C., we may bear in 
mind the relief-figure of the mourning Athena, which is still 
earlier, and is almost as youthful and simple. 
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Kpnynv Kaovot Tpirevida, rov éni r@ motau@ te Tpirwre oixeovpevor Adyor. 
ris 8€ "A@nvas 1d dyadkpa memoinrat xadxov, “Ynatodwpov épyov, Oeas a£wv 
peyeBous re évexa xal és tiv réxynv. dyovoe 8€ Kai wavyyupw btw dy Gear 
8oxm 8¢ oas dyew rH AOnva. 

® Aesch. Lum. 292: 

GAN’ cire xopas ev rémos AiBvorixis, 
Tpitrwros aupi yetpa yeveOXiov mépov, 
riOnaw dpOov % xarnpepn méda (’A@nva). 

h Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1306 dAAd oqeas ¢Aenpay dyunxavin puviovras 
ipaeoat, ABuns tipnopa, at wor’ "A@nvny, hos Gr’ éx marpos xebadjs Odpe 
napaivovea, avréuevat Tpitwvos ep’ Vdace xvtA@CarTo. 
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i Herod, 4. 180 (in Libya) of MdyAves wéE rHv Tprrovida Aiueny 
oixéovot ... ‘Opry 8€ emavain "AOnvains of mapbévor abrav Bixa bacraca 
paxovras mpos GAAnAovs AiBouri Te Kat Eidos, rH adOcyevei Oe@ Aéeyouoa ra 
mata amoredéew, thy "A@nvainv xadeouer. , . . mpiv S€ dveivar airas payer Oat, 
rdde roveiot xows* mapbdvov Tiv KaddioTevoucay éxdoToTE KOTMHTAYTES KUV] TE 
Kopw6in xai mavoThin ‘EAAnvixp xai én’ Appa dvaSiBaaavres, mepudyouar Thy 
Aipseny KiKrg. 

k Ov. Mes. 1£. 356: 

Esse, viros fama est in Hyperborea Pallene 
Qui soleant levibus velari corpora plumis 
Cum Tritoniacam novies subiere paludem. 

1 Diod. Sic. 5.72 prdodroyoias 38€ Kai riy "A@nvay xara ti Kpnrny éx Ass 
€v rais mnyais Tov Tpitewvos morapov yervnOnva, 81d wai Tprroyéveray érovopa- 
abijva. tore 8¢ Kai viv ére mapa Tas myyas Tavtas iepdy Gyov ths Beod ravTns. 
Cf, Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66, 

m Paus. 8. 14, 4, at Pheneos in Arcadia: é» rj axpomd\e: vads eorw 
"A@nvas énixAnow Tpitwvias’ epeimia 8€ €deitero aitod péva, xat Llooedav 
xadrxovs €arnxey érwvupiav “Inmos, 

n Suidas, s.v. Tperopnvis ti tpirny tov pnvos.. . Soxei 8€ yeyernoOa 
tore) A@nva. “lorpos 8€ xai Tpiroyévetav aitny yor déyeoba, thy airiy TH 
SeAnvyn voutCoperny, 

9° Schol. J/, 8. 39 Tprroyévera . . . Gre tpirn POivovros éréxOn. Cf. 
Callisthenes, /rag. 48 Geier rpirp rot pnvds éyevvnOn’ 86 rap’ A@nvains 
7 Tpitn lepa ths ’AOnvas. 

P Worship of Athena and legend of Triton in Triteia of Achaea: 
Paus, 7. 22, 8, 9 Tprreia Ovyarpi Tpirwvos* tepacOa 8€ THs *AOnvas thy 
rrapbevov . . . év Tptreia . . . ore 3€ Kai "A@nvas vads, 

Athena-cult associated with Poseidon, 

at In Athens: Paus, 1. 26, 6 (on Acropolis) fori 3€ Kai oicnpa 
*EpéyOeiov Kadovpevoy .., eoedOovar 8€ ciate Bwpoi, Movedavos, ep of kai 
"EpexOei Ovover éx Tov pavrevipares, 

a? Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 9. 6 évravéa (at Athens) cal ved xovwvei 
(Move8av) pera ris "AOnvas, év @ Kal Bwopds dots AnOns ipupevos. 

&* Apollod. 3. 15, 1 ryy lepaoivny ris "AOnvas xai rod Mooadavos rot 
"EptxOoviov Bovrns (AapBdver). 

a4 Himer. Zclog. 5. 30 ofos 6 ris WaddAddos veds nal td mAnciov rod 
Hocedavos répevos’ cuvn paper ba trav avaxrépwy rovs Geovs GAAnAos da THY 
GuidAav, 
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a® Plut. Vit. X. Orat. 843": Lycurgus’ family xarpyov rd yevos and 
Bovrov kat ’EpeyOéws .. . kai €or airy 1 Kataywyi) Tou yévous trav lepaca- 
péveav tov Tocedavos ev mivaxt redeio, bs dvdxera év "EpexOeio . . . Tov 
d€ wivaxa avéOnxev"ABpev, 6 mais avrov, Aaydv ex Tov yevous TH lepwovvny, Kai 
mwapaxwpnoas to ddeAo Auxdppon, cai dui Tato meroinra: 6” ABpwr mpocdidovs 
ait® thy tpiawway. 

a*° At Colonus: Paus. 1. 30, 4 Bapds Mocvedavos “Immiov xai "AOnvas 
“Innias. 


®7 In the Lakiadas deme: Paus. 1. 37, 2 "A@qva xat Hocedav fyovm 
Tids, 


a® At Sunium vide ™’, cf. Arist. Zguit. 559: 


Seip’ AO &s yopdv, & xpvcorpiaw’, & 
8eAdivav pedéwv, Lovruipare. 

a® Eur. Frag. Erechtheus, 362: 

oun tof éxovons ris éuans Wuyns avyp 
Tpoyover maraa Oéops Gatis exBarei, 
oid dvr’ éAdas xpvotas re Topydvos 
tpiavay dpOiv oracay év médews BaOpois 
Eipodros oid Opak avacreyea eds 
orepavoioi, Ddddas 8 ovdapod riysnoerat, 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 30, 6 "A@nvav cai Movedava angio Bnrica 
A€youet wept ris xwpas, audiaAnrncavras de Eye ev xoweo’ mpooraga yap 
ottw Dia adios. Kai 8a rovro *Abnvay re o¢Bovar Todudda cai TOenada dvopsi- 
(ovres rnv avtny, cai Tlovedava Baoihéa émixAnow, kal 8) Kai rd vdueopa 
avrois Ta dpyaiov érionpa €xee tpiawav Kai 'AOnvas mpécwroy. 

¢ ?at Corinth: Pind. O/. 13. 115 (in the legend of Bellerophon and 
Pegasos) : 

Grav 8 eipvabevet 
kaptairod atveptn Teasyes, 
Beyer ‘Inmig Bwpdv ebOis *ABdvg (xeAncaro), 

d At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 1o 8€ (iepdv) "A@nvas "Ayopaias kai 
Tlocedavos by ¢rovondfovow “Acdddwov, Cf. *>, At Pheneos in 
Arcadia, vide *™, 

e At Asea: Paus. 8. 44, 4 éml ri dxpa rod dpous onueia €orw iepov' 
rotjoat 8€ rd iepdv "AOnva re Swreipi cai Wocedan 'Odvecéa €déyero dvaxo- 
puobevra €& “Idiov. 

f Et. Mag. p. 479. 30 ‘Immiat éxdnOn ovrws 4» AOnva. émet ex ris xeadns 
rov Atos pe’ irmev aupAaro, as 6 én’ aitis Tuvos Snroi. # dre Towesdavos 
ovaa Ovyatnp xai Kopudis ris ‘Qxedvov, €xovea dppa, ovtws eyervnOn. 7} Gre 

Cc2 
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“Adpactos OnBnbev hevywv, eri Kotwr@ ornaas robs trmovs, Docedeva cai 
"A@nvay immious mpoanydpevoer, 

Athena "Adéa: ®Paus. 8. 45, 3-4 Teyedras 8€ "AOnvas THs 
"Ahéas 1d lepdv 1d dpyaiov énoinoey “Adeos. . . . 6 8€ wads 6 eh Hiv 
rédv 8) tav vaoy Sco WeAorovvncioss eloiv, és xaraokevny mpréxer THY GAAnY 
rat és peyebos, 

b Paus, 8. 46, 1 ris 8€ "A@nvas 1d dyadya rhs "Adeas rd dpyaiov . . . 
ZdaBev b ‘Pwpaiwy Bagwed’s Abyourros . . . Tovro pév bn evraiOa dvaxarat 
ehépavros ba mavrds wemompévov, réxvn 8¢ Evdoiov. Herod. 1. 67 ai 8¢ 
medat atrat, ev rpow édedearo ert Kai és ene oav coat ev Teyén, nepl rov vnoy 
ris "AXéns "AOnvains xpepapevat. 

¢ Paus. 8. 47, 1 1d 8€ dyadpa ev Teyég 10 €qp’ Hpey éxopic On pev ex nov 
rol Mav@ovpéav, ‘Inrmia 8€ mapa trois MovOovpevow elyev émixknow . . . "Ahéav 
pev Tot Kadeicba Kai tavrny & te “EdAnvas tovs Gddous Kai és avbrovs 
TleAorovenaious exvevixnxe. 1@ d€ dydApare rhs "AOnvas TH pev "AoKAnmios TH 
8 ‘Yyleca mapecraod ote iBov rod Tevrednciov, Ixoma be epya 
Tlapiov, 

d 1b. 3 iepara 8€ rq "AOnva mais xpovoy ov oida daov Tuva, mpiv 8¢ 7Baoxew 
Kai ov mpdow, Thy lepwouwnv. . . . 

e¢ Jb. 4 rod vaov 8€ ov méppw oradwv yopa yas éori, kal Gyovow ayaras 
evravba, "Adeaia dvopdtovres dd ths *A@nvas. 

f Near Amyclae: Paus. 3. 19, 7 xara 8€ ryv d3dv "AOnvas Edaviv dot 
*AXeas, 

® At Mantinea: Paus. 8.9, 6 2¢Bovor d€ nai "A@nvay ’Adéay «ai iepdv 
re Kai dyadpa 'AOnvas “Ad€as €otiv avrois. 


bh At Alea in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 23, 1 Oe@v 3€ iepa airéh&k "Apréusdds 
eorw ‘Edecias wat "A@nvas 'Aeas. 


*” Athena At@ua: Paus, 1. 5, 3 (Havdion) mpds Gadtdoon prqpd dorw 
év TH Meyapidk: €v "A@yvas AlOvias kahoupévm cxorédy. 


*° Athena ‘EAAwris at Corinth: ®* £4 Alag. p. 332. 42 “A@nva 
otra Kadoupern, éryaro év KopivOe rai éopry “EAA@tia® . . . } amd Tov mpos 
Mapuddva édovs ev @ Wpura. Schol. Pind. Ol. 13. 56 ‘EAA@ria dopry 
"AOnvas év KopivOe" Awpieis pera ‘Hpaxderdav ércBeuevor Kopivbins cai KépivOov 
xétpwodpevor tavTny doyi éxaov’ hvyovoat obv ai Kopwhiev mapbéva eis tov 
ris "AOnvas vady, Gras cwheiev, aloBopévwv Awpiewv xai rip euSaddvrev eis 
rov vadv, al pév GAdr\a tadv wapbdvwv Evyov, “EANwria 8€ . . . xarebdey On. 
Lopod 8€ Dorepow yevouevou Expnoen "AOnva pi mpdtepov mavoerbat Tov Aotpdy 
mpiv tas Tov kataxancay tapOevav Wuyas éfiacovra: Kai iepov 'Abnvas 
“EdAwrias i8ptvowvras, 
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b Athenae. p. 678 a, b 2éAevxos 3¢€ €v rais yAdooas ‘EXAwrida Kadeicbai 
gyno tov €x puppivns wrexduevoy orépavoy, . . . moumevew Te ev TH Tov 
‘EANwriwy dopty. gaci 8 ev air ra ris Etpwrns dora KopiferOa, hv 
éxadouv “EdAwrida® dyerOa b€ nai év Kopivéw ra ‘EANoria. 

¢ Et, Mag. p. 332. 40 ‘EdA@ria® 9 Eiporn 1rd madatdy éxadeiro’ 4% or 
oi Doivexes thw mapOevoy EAdoriav xadovaw. 

2! Athena ‘EAAnvia: ® Arist. Afr. Ausc. p. 840a mepi b€ rap 
‘Iradiavy riv xadovpéyny Tapyapiay, éyyis Meramovriov, "A@nvas fepdv civai 
act ‘EdAnvias, €v6a 1a Tob Emetod Aéyouew avaxeiaGat Spyava. . . . @avrato- 
perny yap ait@ thy A@nvay xata Tov Urvov agwiv dvabeiva ra Spyava kai 
bia rovto Bpadvrépas tvyxdvovra Hs avaywyns cidkeicOu €v To térw, j1%) 
8uvdpevoy éxrdedaat’ dbev “EAAnvias "A@nvas 7d lepov mpocayopevec ba. 

»b Et, Mag. p. 298. 25 Eitevia, wodts* nai Eidevia AOqva. ido«rHrns 
yap maupayevouevos eis "Iradiay, Bpvaaroa Eidevias "A@nvas lepdv' ard roi év 
exeiv ovyxerAcioba TO Tory. .. . év trouynpat: Auxddpovos. 

72 Athena "Apapia, vide Zeus *74, 


*S Athena "Ogvédepxns at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 2 
iepov “AOnvas ‘Ofvdepxois Kadovpévns, Atopndovs dvdOnua, Grt oi payopery 
more ev IKim thy axddby adeidev 7 Oeds ard trav dpbarpar. 

* Athena "Op@adrpiris at Sparta: Paus. 3. 18, 2 vads eorw 'A@nvas 
"OpOarpiridos’ avabeivac S€ Avxotpyov A€yovow excowévta tov dpbadrpay 
tov érepov. Cf. Plut. Lycurg. 11... rots yap dpOadrpods drridous of 17d_ 
Awpmeis xarodar. Cf. Cic. De Deor. Nat. 1. 83 isto enim modo 
dicere licebit Jovem semper barbatum . . . caesios oculos Minervae. 


* Athena “AyAavpos: ® Harpocrat. s.v. 9 @vydrnp Kéxponos, fore 
8€ Kai ém@vupov "AOnqvas’ vide Suidas, s. v. 

b Philochorus, /rag. 14 igpeta yéyovev 9 "Aypavidos ’APnvaiwy (legendum 
’"AOnvas). Cf. Hesych. s. v."AyAavpos . . . lépeca ris "AGnvas. 

¢ Demosth. Fails. Leg. 438 ris 6... Tdv €v r@ THs ’AyAatpou rav épnBwr 
Spxov (dvayryraoxer) ; Cf. Pollux, 8. 105 xai mprvow (oi EpnBor) &v Aypavdov" 
ov KaTUcYUrPe Ta Orda, OSE KaTaeiw Tov mapacraTny, d dv aroLyS duvre 
8€ kai inép iepdv nai dciwy cal pdvos Kai pera moAA@Y. Kal THv TaTpida ov« 
éAattrw mapadboow, ... Kai Trois Gexpois rois idpupévots metoomat ,.. Kai Ta 
iepa Ta warpia Tiwnow, toropes Beol, “Aypavdos, 'Evuadsos, “Apns, Zevs, Gara, 
Atéo, “Hyepdvn. Plut. Alc. 15 ris yos cuveBovdevev avréxeoOar rois 
"AOnvains, cai rav év "AypatAov mpoBadddpevoy dei trois enBois Opkov epyw 
BeBaorvy. “Opriovor yap Spas ypnoacba rs “Arrixns mupois xpiGais dumeors 
€Araias vixeiay roeioba didacKdpevor Thy Huepov Kai kapwoddpoy. 


4 Porph. De Ads/. 2. 54 €v th viv Zardapin . . . pyvi xara Kumpious 
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"Adpokioia eOvero avOpwros ti 'Aypaivdw ... ih’ Eva 8€ wepiBodoy 6 re THs 
*AOnvas veds Kai 6 ris “AypavAov Kat Atoundous. 


*° [dvdpocos : * Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 440 O6vyarcpes Kéxporos 
Ildvdpogos Kai "AypavAn, éx tis Tlav8pécou 8€ xai  "AOnva Ldvdpocos 


xaXeirat, 


b Philoch. Frag. 32 (Harpocr. s. v. éniBouov): SAdyopos ev deurépe 
now otrws . . . ’Eav 8€ mis rH "AOnva Bin Boiv, avayxaicy éore cai TH 
Hav8apa (Bekker Mavdpécm) Oiew dw (pera Bods), wai éxadeiro 1d Oipa 
ériBowov., Hesych. s.v. Mavdapa" 4 yp, ap’ of Kai (ei8wpos cai dynowdwpa. 
Aristoph. Av. 896 mp@roy Mavdepa Oicat Aevxdrpixa xpidv, 


© C.I.A. 3. 887 rhv davrav bvyarépa Navoworparny éppnpopycracay 
"AOnva Modiads xai Mavdpéom dvéOnxay. Cf. C. L.A. 2. 1383- 

d Paus. 1. 27, 3 t@ vam 8€ ris "AOnvas Havdpécov vads ovveyns éore 
cai €ore Tldvdpocos €s riyv mapaxaraénxny dvairis trav abdekday porn. . . . 
rapOévor dv0 tov vaod THs TloAtados olkotcw ob méppw, xadovor 8¢ "AGnvaics 
apas dppynddpovs’ aira: xpdvov pev twa Biaray éxyovoa mapa 1H bq, 
rapayevouerns 8€ ris €optns Sp@ow €v vurti rodde, avabeioai aquow éni ris 
nehadas & 9 tis ’A@nvas iépeca didwor Pepe, otre 7 Sidovca Sroidy ri bidwow 
cidvia, obre rais hepovons émirrapévais—€ore 5€ mepiBodros év ry moder tis 
kahouperns év Kyros “Adpodirns ov méppw, xai &’ aitrod xabodos tmdyatos 
avurouarn’ tavty Katiaow ai mapOévor, xKdrw peéev 37 ta hepdpeva deixovcs, 
AaBotoa Be GrAdo rs Kopi{ovew €yxexaduppévoy, Kai ras pév adiaow dn rd 
evrevOev, érépas b€ és thy axpdnoAw mapbevovs Gyovow avr’ aitor, 

® Schol. Arist. Lys. 643 rH yap “Epon rroumevovar, Tp Kéxporos évyarpi, 
ws icropei “Iorpos. Cf. Moeris, s.v. éppnpdpo .. . at rv 8pdcov pépovoar 
Ty Epon. 

f C.L.A, 3. 318 ‘Epanddpa Tijs O€usdos. 

Excpopdpia and Athena Exipds. 

a. Schol. Aristoph. Zecles, 18 Zxtpois’ Exipa dopryn dare ris Tacpadsos 
"AOnvas. xipodopiavos 18, of 8€ Anunrpos Kai Kopns. &v 9 6 lepeds roi 
"Epexbéws péper oxcaderov Aevedv & A€yerat oxipor. 

«? Harpocrat. s.v. Sxipov. Ixipa dopry map’ AOnvaiow, ad’ hs kat 6 yy 
Exipopopiay, aciv of ypayavres mepi re pynvav Kai doprav rav "AGnynor. . . 
ws rd oxipoy oxiddedy dare peO ob hepdpevar €& 'AxpowddAews Es twa tpdmov 
xadovpevov Sxipoy mopevovra i re rhs "AOnvas lépea, cal 6 rov Mocedavos 
iepeds xai 6 rot ‘HXiov. Kopifovar 8€ rovro ‘EreoSovradat’ wal A@nvav dé 
Exipada tiwa@ow 'APnvaios. 


** Photius, s.7. xipos’ opty tis ayopevn 1 "AOnva, Ete oriadeior 
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eppovrifoy €v dxpy Tov Kavuaros* oxipa b€ ra oxiddeca, of b€ ov Ba rodro 
haoiv ddha dia thy awd Sxipwv 'AOnvav. Lb, Exepopopiav’ phy ’APnvaiwy 18’. 
avoparOn 8€ and ris Eapados "AOnvas. 

a* Suidas, s. v. Ads xgdiov, vide Zeus **, 

a° Paus. 1. 36, 4. On the sacred way xwpiov Sxipov én rode 
kudovpevov, ‘EXevowiots modeyovat mpds ‘EpexOéa avnp pdvtis rOev éx 
Awdoyns Gvopa Exipos bs kai ths Zxipddos Bpucary "AOqvas emi Parnpw rd 
apxaiov lepov, 

a® Strabo, 393 Zxipds (ekadreiro Zadapis) .. . dd’ ob pév ’AOnva re 
A€yerat Exipas Kai réros Ixipa ev rH ‘Arrixy Kat emi Exipw ieponoiia tes, 

®7 Pollux, 9. 96 Zxpapea b€ ra xvBevrjpia dvdpacra dire pddiora 
"AOnynow exiBevov emi Exipw ev rH Hs Bxtpados *AOnvas iep@: cf. L7. 
Mag. 717. 30; Steph. Byz. s.v. Exipos .. . tuws 8€ Kai rd oxipadeior, 
Grep dndoi rov rérov eis bv of KvBevtai cvviaci. Kai 6 oxipopdpos (axipados 
Meineke) 6 onpaiver rév dxddagroy xai xuBevtny, amd Trav év Sxip@ diarpiBdv- 
tev, Tkipa be KéxAnra, Twes pev Gre etl Zxipw'AOnvd (libri "AOjvqar) verat, 
Gro. 8€ awd trav ywoudver lep@v Anunrpse cai Képy év ti éopry ravrn éni 
Skipw KéxAnra (leg. dep oxipa xéexAnrar). Harpocr. s. v. Sxipagdua feyov 
ra xuBeurnmia, érecdy dcérptBov ev Exipp of xvJevovres, os Oedwopmos év tH) v 
tmoonpaiver. Photius, s.v. Seepagua’ ev re rhs Ixipddos ‘AOnvas ipo 
émafoy of xuBevrai: s.U. Zxipov’ témos 'AOnynow, ep’ ob of pavreis éxabélavro. 

a® Schol. Lucian published by Rohde, Rhein. Mus. 25. 548 Gerpopo- 
pia (sic) opr? “EAAnvay pvotnpa mepiéxovoa, ra bé aira Kai Exippopopia 
cadeira. Cf. Clem. Alex. Pro/rept. 14 P ravrny ri pvbodoyiav ai yevaixes 
noxikws xara modu éoprdf{over Becpopdpia, Txipopdma, 'Appynroddpia modv- 
tpdrws Ti Pepeharrns éexrpaydovoa dpmrayny. 

a® Schol. Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 841 dpddrepar foptai yuvacay ta pev 
rama mpd bveiv rev Oerpopopiwy Tvaveyiavos O', ra 8€ Exipa A€yerOui haci 
Tives Ta yevdpeva lepa ev rH éupta ravTy Anpnrpe Kal Kopy. ol 8€ Gre émioxupa 
(leg. éi Zxip@) Overar rH "Ara. 

al O.7,A. 3.57 1H 8€ Swdexdry trav Ixipwv=—ri Swdexary Tov Ixepo- 
opiavos (?). 

a™ Plut. Contug. Praecep. 42 "AOnvaios rpeis apérovs lepots adyovow, 
mpa@rov én Exipw ro makaordrav tov ondépwv trdusynpa. 

b' Athena 3xipas at Phaleron: Athenae. 495 f ‘Apeorddnuos év rpirp 
mept Ilevddpou trois Exipas gyno "AOnynat ayava émredcicba trav épnSev 
Bpdpou’ rpexew b€ adrovs fxyovras auméAou KAddov Kardxaproy, Tov Kudovpevov 
doxov, rpéxovas d€ éx rov iepov rod Arovicou pexpi tov tis Txipddos 'AOnvas 
iepot, kat 6 vixnoas AapBdver KvAica THY eyouerny mevtamhdav Kal xw pate 


pera xopov, 
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b? Hesych. s.v. aexopdpiov rénos ‘AOnvyet badnpoi Evla ro rhs 'AOnnis 
iepdv. Cf. Plut. Zhes. (vide Aphrodite ™). 

b* Paus. 1. 1, 4, at Phaleron, Sxepados 'Aéqvas vads éors.  Plut. 
Thes. 17 Birsxopos 8€ mapa Exipov g¢noiv éx Tadapivos rov Onota afew 
xuBepyntny pev Navaiboor, mpwpia 3é Paiaxa . . . Maprupe: d¢€ rovros npoa 
NavotOdov cai Paiaxos cicauévov Onatws Parnpot mpds te tov Ieipov iep@ 
(= rijs Exepados "AOnvas iep@). Schol. Arist. Vesp. g2t "AOqva Exeppas or 
rh AevKy xplerat. 

¢ Athena Sepds at Salamis: Herod, 8.94 ws 8€ dpa detyovras yiverbau 
ris Zadapwins xara 7d ipdv “A@nvains Empddos. Cf. Plut. Solon. c. g dxpor 
ro Sxipadior in Salamis. 

* TIpoyapiornpia: Suid. s.v. Upoxaprornpia, npépa ev 9 of ev tH apyp 
mavTes, Gpyopevav xaprav dverGa, Anyortos Hbn Tov xepmvos, EOvov ry *AOqra 
(Sauppe Képp). 1p 8€ @voig Gvopa mpoxaparnpia. Aveoipyos ev Te 
repi tis ipwotyns. Thy Tolvuy dpyaorarny Ovciav ba rH dvodov tis Beoi, 
évopatbeicay 8¢ mpoxaptornpia. Bekk. Anecd. p. 295 mporxaprornpna (leg. 
mpoxapiornpia) » pvotixi Ovoia ris 'AGqvas imép trav pvopivwr kupray. 

2? "Aénva Kiooaia on the Acropolis of Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 
riv d¢ ‘AOnvay tiv év ry axporéda Edavov Beas Ggvov Kiooaiay érovopafovew. 

% Athena Tavporddos: Hesych. s. v. Tavpomddat’ 9 “Aprepes xai 9 AOnva. 
Cf. Suidas, s.v. Schol. Arist. Lystsér. 448 vj) rw TavporiAor: ovr rir 
“Aprepw éxddovy . . . Ears 3 Gre Kai rH "AOnvay ovTw Kahovow ws Zevopndns 
ioropti. TavpoBddros Suidas, s.v. 7 'A@nva. 

% Aesch. mapanpeo8. § 147 "EreoBourddas . . . dbev 4 ris "A@nvas ris 
Tlokuidos dor iépea, Cf, "78", and **, Cf. Aristid. AA. 1. p. 20, Dind. 
Boufiryns tis tev €£ dxpoddeas. 

2 Athena Boappia: Schol. Lyc. 520 otra 8€ riuarat mapa Bowwrois. 

3 Athena Bovdaa (?): vide Geograph. Register, p. 420. 

“# Schol. Arist. Wud. root ai tepat hata ris ‘“AOnvas ev rH dxponorka 
popiat éxadovvto, Suidas, s.v. Mopiac® édaiae lepai rhs 'AOqvas &€& by rd 
ZAatov frabdov Trois mx@ot ta Tavabnvaa, Schol. Soph. O. C. 705 epi 
"Axadnpiay . . . Tav €xei popiwy mapa rd rhs "AOnvas lepov idpupever. 
Apollod. 3. 14, 1 pera 8€ rovrov (Hocedava) fev 'AOqva, Kai mouoapern 
ris xaradnWews Kixpoma pdprupa, épirevoev édaiav, ) viv év ro Navdpocio 
Beixvurat, 

* Athena Hodds. 

At Athens: vide ®'®, ® Paus. 1. 26, 7 lepa peév rns 'A@nvas cory Ff re GAA 
modes Kat ) Tada Spoiws yn. Kai yap cots Beats xabéatnxey GAdovs év rois Sn- 
pos o¢Seuv, odev Tt haaov thy "AOnvay dyovow ev Tipy’ To b€ dywrartoy év Kowe 
moAdXois mpdrepov vouiobev Erecw h ovr7AOoy and tay Srypwr, doriv "AOnvas 
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dyahpa év ry viv axpordre, tére 8€ dvoputopein nméder’ hyan 8€ és abro exe 
meceiv ex Tov ovpavod . . . AvLxvov BE rH Be@ xpvooiv KadXiuayos éxoinger. 
eumdnoavres 8€ €Aaiov Tov Avyvov, THY aUTHy TOD péAXOVTOS Erovs dvayevovawy 
jpépar’ €acov b€ exeivo tov peru<d émapxel xpdvoy r@ AvLxvy Kara Ta abra ev 
npepa xai vuxti daivovrt. Vide *° 4, 

b Strabo, 396 émi 8€ rH mérpa rd ris "AOnvas iepdv 6 re dpyaios 
vews 6 ths Uodrddos ev & 6 doBeoros dvxvos, kal 6 mapbevdv bv éroincey 
"Ixrivos. 


¢ Hom. //. 2. 546: 
ot 8 dp’ ’AOnvas eiyov, €d xrip-vor mrodieOpoy, 
dnpov *EpexOnos peyadnrepos, éy mor’ "AOnvn 
Opee, Atos Ouyarnp, réxe bé€ (eidwpos dpovpa, 
cad 8 év ’AOnuno’ eloev égG evi miom vng, 
eva 8€ piv ravpoios kai dpvewis iAdovrar 
xovpot "A@nvaiwy mepire\Aoperay emavra@y. 

1 Herod. 8. 55 fore €v rh dxpowdAs tatty 'Epeybéos rod -ynyeveos 
Aeyopevou eivat vnds, év tH erain re Kai Oddagoa En. 5. 82 of 8 (’AGn- 
vain) én roigde baoew &pacay éAainy, én’ @ aragovow (oi "Eniavpior) Ereos 
exagrou TH ’A@nvain te ry Tlokiads ipa wai rp "Epexei. Apollod. 3. 14, 7 
"EptxyGoviov 8€ anobavdvros nai rapévros év r@ Tepever rs 'AOnvas. Clem. 
Alex. Protrept. 39 P ri 8é "EptxyOdvs; ovyi &v tO veg rhs Todtados 
nexnOevrat. 

© Plut. Zhemist. c. 10 Whpiopa ypiger (GepsoroxAns) rv peév wodw 
mapaxatabeaba rij ’AOnva tH ’A@nvawy pedeovon. 

{ C.I.A. 2.547, inscription referring to alliance of Athens with 
the Arcadians, Eleans, Achaeans, and Phliasians, before the battle 
of Mantinea, etgacOat ev tiv xnpuxa aitixa pada rh Ati tO ’OXuprio cai 77 
"A@Onva ry WoArads wai TH Anunrpe cai rH Kopy kat trois dadexa Ocois nai rais 
cepvais Geais, day cuveveiyxn 'AOnvaiwy ro djpw ra dd~avra mepi ris cvppayias, 
Ouaiav cai rpécodov monoerOa. 1b, 332 avaypdawas (rv ovppayiavy) .. . 
€év ornAn xaAKq Kal orjoa év dxpordde mapa Tov vew THs AOnvas ris Tlokiados. 
Cf. 464. Jd. 481. 59 SOvcay 8 of EpnBor ra eLernrnpia ev 'Axpordret 
ty te 'A@nvG th Uodtdds xai rH Kovpotpopm xai rH Mavépdom. 1. 32 
dogev 1 Bovdg cai rp Sho .. . Kaddlas ele’ drodovwa rois Beois ra 
xpnpara ra opeddpeva, erecdn tH ’A@nvaia ra rpioyidua tddarvra dnevnveyKrat 
és modw & éyndioro vopicparos jpedatod. amodiddva 8€ dxd tev xpnudrwv 
4 és anddooiv é¢atw ois Beois eyndiopeva, ta te mapa Trois “EXAnvo~ 
rapias dyra viv xai riddka .. . énerdav b€ drodedopeva fj rois Ocois rat 
xpymara, €s TO vedpiov Kai Ta Teiyn Tois mepiovert ypnabar xpnuacw. 2. 11 
€av 3¢ éxSivas don Ta eyndiopeva, opererw pupias Spaypas lepas ri 
"A@nvaig. 
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8 Solon, ‘YroOjxa, 4 rein yap peydbupos éricxowns 8ptyorarpn Uaddas 
"AOnvain xcipas Umepbev xe. Arist. Egutt, 581: 
&® wodwiye Taddds, & 
tis lepwrarns dra- 
Tay Tohéum Te Kai moin- 
rais Ovvdues O imepdepoi- 
ans pedeovca yxwpas. 
Arist. Zhesmoph. 1136: 
TladAdda tiv dirddxopov ¢yol 
Betpo Kxadeiy vopos" és yopor 
mapbevov, a{vya Kovpnp, 
i} woAw querepav Eyer, 
Kai xparos pavepdy pdvn, 
KAndovxds Te Kadeirat. 
Eur. Heracl. 770: 
GA’, & mérma, civ yap ovdas 
yas, gov cal nddis Gs ov parnp 
déarowd re nai pvdaf .. . 
énei got woAvOvaoros dei 
ripad xpaiverat, ovdé rae 
nnvav POwas Hyepa, 
véwv t dodal yopay re podmai. 
dvepdevtt 8¢ yas én’ bx bw 
ddodvypata mavyvxiots td map- 
Gévev laxye:s wmoday xpérowt. 
Aesch. Zum. 997: 
xaiper’ dotixds Aews, txrap Fyevor Avs, 
napbevou piras hiior awpovorwres €v xpovy, 
TiadAddos & ind mrepois dvras G{eras marnp. 

h Athena Hodsovdyxos at Athens: archaic inscription ZpA. Arch. 1883, 
P. 35. 5 Aexarny ’A@nvaia Hodsovye ‘lepoxAeidns p’ avéOnxev. 

i Athena ’Apynyéris: C. /. Gr. 666 add. MadAds "EpexOeday dpyayir 
adv xara vady Gde ror i3piOn SArépa ‘Hpdedeos inscription on base of statue 
of priestess dedicated to Athena Polias. C.J. A. 3. 65 6 8qpos awd raw 
dobeccav Swpeav id Taiov. Cf. ib. 66 ‘“IovAiov Kaigapos @eot *AOnra 
"Apynyerids. C. 7. Gr. 476 ’AOnva ‘Apynyéridc . . . “Eppo . . . Papynrrios 
rév (S8epdv), inscription on fragment of altar at Athens, ? second 
century B.c, Plut. Ad. c. 2 tiv rois A@nvaios . . . dpynyeris "AOnra 
kal marp@os “AmdAdww €ori, Cf. Schol. Arist. Av. 515 ris "Apxiryéridos 
’AOnvas 1d @yadpa yAatxa elyev ev rH xetpi. 

% Panathenaea: ® Paus, 8. 2, 1 Havadnvaca xrAnOqvai haw éexi Oncews, 
rs td “A@nvaiwy éréOn cvvereypevor és piay drdyrev modu. 
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» Harpocr. s.v. Mavaé, Berra Mavabjvaca fyero "AOnvnot, ra pev Kad’ 
exagtov émavrdv, ra b€ Sua mevrernpidos, dmep Kai peydda éxddouy. .. . Hyaye 
b€ rv éoptny mparos ’EpiyOdnos 6 “Hdaiorov, cada now “EdAAavixds te Kai 
"Avdporiav, éxarepos ev a “ArOidos. mpd rovrov 3¢ ‘AOnvaia éxadeiro, ws 
dedprwxev "lorpos ev > trav Arrixav. 

© Schol. Aristid. p. 323, Dind. ra 8€ peydda (Muvadjvaca) Meciorparos 
éroinge, 

4 Schol. Arist. Vd. 37 obrot 3 (ol Sqpapxor) tiv ropmiy rev Mava- 
Onvaiwy éxorpoty. Thuc, 6. 58 pera yap domidos nat ddpatos ciabecay ras 
ropmas moeiv,—APrubéra for the peydda Day, Pollux, 8. 93 aédcbéra 
déxa pév elow, els rata vdny’ doxpacbévres 3€ dpyovot réovcapa érn, éxi ra 
Biabeivar ra Mavudnvaca, rév te povorxdy Kal roy yupmxor cal rhy inmodpoplay.— 
‘fepororoi for the pixpa, vide 2, Cf. Arist. Athen. Poltt. c. 54. 

® Lucian, Migrin. 53 €v 1G aya tev Tavabyvaioy Anpbévra . . . 
Tid Tav TohiTay dyecOa mapa Tov aywvoberny Gre Barrdv €ywv luariov eOewper. 

f Herod. 6. 111 6vaius *AOnvaiwy avaydvrav cal mavyyupias Tas év Tit 
mevretnpiot ywouevas, xatevyerar 6 xnpvE 6 *AOnvaios dua re ‘AOnvaioic:, 
A€ywr, yiver Oat ta ayaba cai MAaraetor. 

& Schol. Arist. Wud. 385 év rois Mavabnvaios maga: ai tnd rar "A@nvaiwy 
aromoabeioa mires Bovv trvOnadpevoy Ereprov. 

h Harpocr. s. v. sxadnpdpor’ Aeivupyos ... pyai “ot dvi cxadnpdpar 
EpySar els riy dxpémodkww dvaBycovra, ovx tyiv Exyovres yapw Tis wodireias, 
GAka TG Tovrov dpyvpiw.” dri Tov pérowot,... Anuntptos yorv ev y 
Nopobecias gyno Gre mpocérarrev 6 vépos Trois petoixas €y tais moprais 
atrovs pev oxapas epeav, ras b€ Ovyarépas adta@y vdpeia Kai oxiddia. CF, 
Pollux, 3. 55. 

i Schol. Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. g P. (Dindorf, vol. 1. p. 417) 
epi’ thy Aeyouerny eipeciayny noiv fv ovrws meprethovvres epiois Kai raiviats 
iacpdrav Awewv—fv 8€ KAddos awd ts Mopias €Aaias—xal axpodpvos 
Tavroios meptapravres aviyyov els AxpomoAdw rH Todds "AOnvaics Mavadnvaa, 

k Xenoph. Sympos. 4. 17 @Qaddofdpovs yap rH 'AOnva robs xadovs 
yépovras éxAéyovra, Schol. Arist. Vesp. 542 é» rois Havadnvains, ot 
yepovres Oaddous Exovres érdpmevoy, 

1 Schol. Soph. Oed. Col, jor 6 8€ *ApiororéAns Kal rois vexnoact ta 
TlavaOnvaca, éAaiov rov éx popiwy ywopevov bi80c6ai gyat: so also Pindar 
Vem, 10. 65. 

m Harpocr. s.v.Aapmds. rpeis dyovow ’AOnvain éopras Aaumddas, Mavabn- 
vaints Kat ‘Hpaoreiots cai Tpopunbeiors. 


» Eur. Hec. 466: 
9} TladAddos ev dda 


ras xaddididpou Oeas 
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vaiove’ €Y Kpokew TéemA@ 

(evtopat dppars modovs, 

év Baidaréaor morxidrove’ dvOoxpdxoioe movas, 

i Terdvov yevedy, 

trav Zeis dpdhimcpe 

roipifee PrAoyp@ Kpovidas ; 
Cf. Schol. 72. od pévov yap mapbévar tawor, Ss hnow’Amoddddwpos . . . GdAAa 
Kai Tédeva yuvaixes, ws Pepexparns ev AovdodidarxndArw . . . rouroy b€ driépovr 
dia wevraernpidos év rois Mava@nvains, Harpocr. réxAos. tod wérdou rov 
dvayopévou ti ‘AOnva rois peyddos LavaOnvaias. Schol. Arist. £g. 563 
idta mapa rois ’"AOnvaions mémdos TO Gppevov t ris Tlavadnvaixis vews, fw of 
"AOnvain xarackevafovor 17 Oeq dca rerpaernpidos. hs kai rv mopmny awd row 
Kepapetxotd mootor péxps rod ‘EXevowiov.... OF éyéypamro ‘EyxéAados, Sv 
dveihev 1» 'A@nva . . . emeaxevatero obv 6 mémdos Kad’ Exacrov énavrév. Diod. 
Sic. 20. 46 of 8€ ’AOnvaion ypayavros Wndiopa Srparoxdéous eynhicarro 
xpuoas peév cixdvas ef tipyatos ornaa rod re Ayteydvov cat Anuntpiov . . . 
évupawvdvrer aitovs eis rév ris A@nvas rémrdov kar’ éenaurdy. Plut. Demet. 10 
évupaiverOas 8é 1@ mémrw peta Tov Oedv aitovs (Anyunrproy Kai ‘Avtiyoror) 
éynpicavro. Hesych. s. v. "Epyacriva:’ ai rév wémdov vpaivoveat. 

© CLL. A. 2. 314 AcedexOn 8€ Ddummidysenai imép xepaias xai iarov, 

Gras dy d069 ty Od eis ra TMavabnvaa re mémrw & éxopioOn én’ Evxrnpovos 
apxovros. Strattis, Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2. 772 tov mérhov 
é€ rotrov €AKova’ dvevovtes Toneiors Gvdpes avapiOpnro cis axpov Sowep 
igtiov rov iorov, Paus. 1. 29, 1 rod 8€ ’"Apeiov mayou mAnoiov deixvurat vas 
nonbeioa és tiv tev Tavabnvaiwy nopmny. 


P Philostr. Vila Soph. 2. 1, § 5 (Kayser, p. 236) xdxeiva mepi rev 
Tlava@nvaiwy rovrwy ijKovoy' mémhov perv avnpOa ris veds .. . Spapeiv S€ rap 
vaiy otx tmof{vyiwy dydvrwv, add’ troyeions pyyavais érodkcbavovcay, ¢x 
Kepapetxov 8€ dpacay xiAia Korn apeiwat emi rd "EXevoinov nai mepiBadovaar 
aitd mapapetyat rd Hedacyexdy, xopiCoperny 8€ mapa rd Tlvbiow édOeiv of wiv 
apuora, Ar. Athen. Poltt. c. 54 1a EXevoivade Uavabnvaa. Thuc. 1. 20 
rm ‘Inndpy@ mepiruxivres nepi td Aewxdptov Kadoupevoy Thy Llavabnvaixiy mopm iy 
d:axogpovvri. 

4 Schol. Arist. Vud. 984 ’Qpyxobvro rois Mavabnvaios ev Smdors of rraides* 
cf. 16. 985 Tprroyeveins. ei8os dpynoews f xadeirac evdmdios’ dia S€ Td eis 
"A@nvav ravtny tedeiaGar Tpiroyévera xadeirax. Lysias ’Anodoy, Awpodox. 
p- 700 R Havabyvaiois rois pixpois €xopyyuuv nuppixyiotais ayeveias. Schol. 
Pind. Pyth, 2. 127 6 ‘Enixappos ri "AOqvav gyoi rois Avoorovpas roy 
évériov vépov énavanoa. Dionys. Halic. Antigu. Rom, 7.72 “EMAnqnxéy 
d€ dpa xai rovro fy év rois mdyvy madawy émerpdevpa, ev Stas dpynois H 
kaoupévn Tlvppixn, cir’ "AOnvas mpa@rns emi Titdvar apanop@ xopevery Kai 
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dpxeicbar civ Srdos ramwixia md yapas aptapdvns, etre mwadairepov Ere 
Koupyrwv airy xaracrnocapivev. Beulé, / Acropole d Athéenes, 2. p. 313 
ISTAIZ NIK ... PBOZ=svppixtorais vxnoas “ArapBos. Cf. #6. Pl. 4 relief 
showing two groups of four dancers with shields. Cf. C. 7. A. 2. 965 b 


maciv mupptxiorais Sous. 


r Schol. Arist. Wud. 971 Spins... Soxei mparos xiBupioa map’ 
"AOnvaiots Kai vexnoat Tavabnvaiois éri Kaddiouv dpxorros (B.C. 456). Plut. 
Pericl. 13 6 Uepexdys rére mparov éynpicaro povarens dyava rois Tava- 
Onvains dyerOa Kai dsragev avros abdobérns aipebeis xaddtt ypy Tovs 
dywrifopevous avreiy 4} Gdew f eOapifer, Heliod. Acéh. 1. 10 Mavadnvaiwv 
Tay peydhey ayouevwr, Gre thy vaiv AOnvaion eri yas rH AOnva méprovew, 
érvyxavoy pév éenevwv, doas b¢ Tov eiwOdra maava ty Gem, kal Tra vevomic- 
péva mporoprevoas, ws eiyov orodns, avty xAawvde Kal avrois orepavors 
épxopa oixade, 

® Lycurg. xara Aewxpar. p. 209 R ovrw yap twedaSor byay of marépes 
orovdaioy eivar rownriyy (rov “Opnpov) dore vopov eevto xa éxaatyy wevraern- 
pida tay Tavabnvaiwr pévov trav aAkwv romrav paywddicba ra éry. Plat. 
Hipparch, 228 B ‘Irmapye, bs... ta ‘Opnpov ery mparos éxdpicev eis thy 
yi ravtnvi, Kai nvdyxave trois payedois TavaOnvains &€ imodnwpews epetis 
atra Sueva. 

t Lysias, "Arodoy, Awpodox, p. 698 éi AcoxAgovs Tava@nvaiots trois 
puxpois Kuxhix@ yop@ tpiaxogias (Spaypas dvyAwca). 

u Pollux, 4. 83 'A@nrnor 8é nai cuvavria tis exadeiro cuppevia tis abAn- 
tay, €v Tlava@nvaios cvvavovrray. 


¥ Harpocer. s. v.’AmoBarns .. . 6 dxoBarns immudy tt dyanopa . .. Ta b€ 
év airg ywopeva Bnroi Cedppactos ev rH « trav vdpov. xpavras b€é, nai, 
rour pévot tav “EXAnvev *AOnvain xal Bowroi, Cf. Eratosth. Cafaster. 13 
“Hyaye (6 'EpexOeis) 8€ émpedas ra Tavabnvaa cai dua jvioxos €xwv mapa- 
Barnv doridiy €xovra kai tpidopiav eri rs xehadrys. Dionys. Halic. An/, 
Rom. 7. 73 érepdv re, wap’ ddtyas ére pudatripevoy modeor “EAAnviow €v 
icpoupyias tisiv apxaixais, 6 tev mapepBeBnxdrav rois Gypact Spdpos, Cf, 
C. I. A. 2. 968 appar rodeuornpio (vixnoas). 

x Boat-races. C. J. A. 2. 965 mexnrnpia veay dyiddAns. Plato, 
Meineke, Com. Graec. 2. p. 679, referring to the tomb of Themi- 
stocles, 6 ods 3€ ripBos ... xwrdray duidXd’ 9 tev vedv Ocdoerat. 


y Time and date of the festival: Schol. Eur. A/c. 469 ra 8é Mava- 
Onvaia hy éopry *AOnvas, mavtewv 'A@nvalwy cundvrav éxeice Kai rav dAdo 
‘EAAnvav técoapas juépas mavyyupt{évrwv. Procl. im Zim. p. g ra yap 
peydda (Tavabjvaa) rod ‘ExaropSaavos éyiyvero tpirn anidvros, ws Kai TovTo 


rois umpoobev isrdpyra. Cf. Schol. Plat. Rep. 328 A. Demosth. 
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Kara Tipoxp, p. 708 8wdexdry (rod ‘ExaropSaamvos pyvds) tov vdpov elonvey- 
xev , .. brampafdpevos .. . xabi{er Oar vouobéras bua Wo pioparos emi ry Trev 
Tlava€nvaiav mpodace. 

«# C./, A, 2. 163 (Rang. 814), Panathenaic inscription—? during 
the administration of Lycurgus—émws ay . . . reAeoO9 i) wopm) wapecer- 
agpém ws dpora tH 'AOnva Kar’ éxagrov tiv évavrov tmép rov Snyou rou 
"A@nvaiwy xai raddAa Goa Bei Scoumprar mept rHv Eopray Thy ayopemnv ry bew 
Kaas tmd tov leporady, eynhicba rod dyuy... Ovew 8€ robs leporosots 
ras pév dv0 Ovaoias thy re th *AOnva rh “Yyseia al roy ev r@ dp (? eiw mayo 
Ovopevny OF apxaim veq Bvopevnv) xabawep mpdrepov Kai veipavras Trois mpuTa- 
veot mevte pepidas Kai Tois ¢yvea Gpxyovow... Kat Tapiais THs Geo piay Kai rois 
ieputrowwis piav xai trois orparmyois cal rois tafuipyos . .. ra 8€ dAda xpéa 
"AOnvains pepifew .. . of leporoiol pera trav Bowvray mépWavres Thy wopmiy TH 
6eq Ovdvrwy ravtas ras Bois drdcas ent ra Bwow@ THs ’AOnvas TO peyary, play 
8€ éni r@ Ths Nixns mpoxpivarres éx Tav Kaddorevoveey Body cal Gvcavres 17 
"AOnvG tH Tlodcads xal ri “AOnva ri) Niky... rots S€ lepomotovs trovs diorxovw- 
ras ta Lavaéyvaa ra kar’ emavtév roeiv THy mavvxida os KadXiorny TH bew 
Kai THY Topnhy méeprev Gua Him andvre (nuiotvras Toy py weOapyovvra rais 
ex Tav vopwy (nia, 


*? The feast of Suvoica: Thuc. 2.15 vepopevous ra atrav éxacrous Grep xai 
mpd Tov Hvdyxace (Onovevs) pea wéACe TavTy xpjcOa H aravrey H3n curTEAOVYT@Y 
és abrny peyddn ywopuevn mapeddbn bd Onatws rois Exetra’ Kai ouvoixia €£ 
éxeivou ére kai viv ty bed dopriw enuoredy mover, Plut. Zhes. 24 xara- 
Avoas obv ra wap’ éxdaros mpuraveia Kat Bovdeurnpia Kai dpyds, év 8€ momnoas 
draat xowdy évraiéa mpvraveioy Kai Bovdevrnpioy Sov viv pura 1rd Gorv, ry 
te médkw 'A€jvas mpoonydpevce Kai Tavabnvaia buoiay éroince xowny. “Ebvo 
8€ kai Meroixia 1H Extn éni d€xa rov “ExaropSadvos, hy Erte Kai viv Ovoucs, 
Schol. Arist. Pax 101g fact yap rh rav cvvoxeriav dopri Guciav redcioba 
Eipnyn rov 8€ Bwpdv pH aiparoteba, ‘ExarouSamvos pnvds exry éxi Sera, 
Steph. Byz. s.v. "A@jva... dnoi Xdpak Gri 6 Gnoevs ras Evdexa wares ras 
év tH "Atrixg avvorxioas eis "AOnvas cvvoixia dopriy xarerrnaaro. 


** Athena, the city goddess, 


a At Troezen, vide *>. At Tegea: Paus. 8. 47. 5 Teyedras 8¢ dors 
kai GAXo lepov "AOnvas Uodtaridos* éxacrov 8¢ dna€ €rous lepeds és avré foarte 
rd row Epuparos lepdv dvopafover, A€yovres ws Knei ra 'Adeou yevoiro Swped 
mapa A@nvas avdd\wroy és tov mavra xpdvov eva Teyéav, xai aire aciv 
és pudaxhy ris médews aGrorepotaay tiv Geav Soivar tpryev Trav Medovons. 

b At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 2 'Evrai@a ’A@nvas lepdv meroinra, MoAtovyou 
xudoupevns kai Xudxcoixou ris avtis.... Teruidas 8€ épyicaro (1d ayakpa) ayy 
émywpws, ‘Enoince 8€ xal dopata Adpia 6 Tiriddas dda re Kai duvoy és tH 
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Oedv. émreipyaora b€ rH xadx@ ToddAa pev Tay GOAwv ‘Hpaxdéovs, Cauer, 
Delect? 17 Aapdvov dvéOcxey "APavaia Modudyo vixdds taira Gr’ obdés mweroxa 
tov viv, Polyb. 4. 35 xara yap rwa Oveiavy mdrprov er rods pev ev rais 
Wrixiaas pera Tav Onrwy Topmevew eri tov THs "AOnvas rns Xadxoixou vewy. 
Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 23: inscription found at Amyclae mentioning 6 
ieveds ToaWavos ’Aaadiov "Adavas Xadxwixov "APavas Toddyov. 


¢ At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 épeima 3€ "A@nvas iepod Modsddos emi 
auT@. 

4 At Daulis: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1523 wh waradovikdcora 8€ 
pngeis rovrovs obs davéOnxe Kdddwy cai Aapo rae "AGavar rar Todas, In 


Rhodes *, 


e Crete: at Hierapytna, inscription of treaty between Hierapytna 
and Lyctus: Cauer, Delecé? 117 (C. 7. Gr. 2555) ‘Opvio rav *Adavaiav 
*Odepiay .. . kai ‘A@avaiay Todtdda xai "A@nvaiay Zadywviav. At Dreros: 
Cauer, Delect? 121 ’Opviw rav *A@avaiay rav ToAwdyov. At Priansus: 
C. I. Gr. 2556 cracdvrav 3¢ ras orddas .. . of pév “leparirmot ev ro lepa 
ras "A@avaias ras Tloduides, wai of Tpuivowoe ev ro lep@ ras “AOavaias ras 
TIoktddos. At Cnossus: Paus. 9. 40, 3. 

f At Chios: Herod. 1. 160 évOeirev 8€, €€ ipod "AOnvains TModiovxou 
aroonacbeis ind Xiwv €&368n. 

&€ At Amorgos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 582 dvabeiva és ro 
lepdv r@ Aut rat... wat "AOnvas rh Wodradk. 

h At Ios: Afi. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Ak rG Wodi wat 77 
"AOnvg r(j Modu?) Cf C. 1. Gr. 2263 ¢. 

i At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 220 'AOnva TWodksads div 


reAciay, 

k At Erythrae: Paus. 7.5, 9 “Eors 8¢ év "EpvOpais nai A@nvas Todkiados 
vads. 

1 Priene: inscription in British Museum, C. 7. Gr. 2904 Baceds 
"Adéfavdpos avéOnxe tiv vadw ’AOnvain Toddd:. Paus. 7.5, 5 noGeins 8 
dy . . . "AOnvas ro ev Upinvy va . . . rou @ydAparos évexa, 

m At Pergamum: Athena Mods wai Nixnpdpos. Inscriptions in 
Ergebnisse d. Ausgrab. zu Pergam. 1880, pp. 76-77 6 Sjpos "AoKdn- 
mada EvavOov riy yevouemny iepecav trys Toduidos wai Nixndpdpov 'A@nvas év 
trois dxrwxadexarors Nixnpopins e«ioéBeas evexa, Cf. C. 7. Gr. 3553 9 
Bovdy Kai 6 dijpos ereiunoay KAavdlav . . . pntépa KAavdias lepeias Nuxndpov 
kai Todtddos "A@nvas. Cf. Polyb. 4. 49. 


n At Ilion: Dion. Halic. Ans. Rom. 6. 69 6 yap Hyepev airav roi 
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yévous Naurtos ard trav atv Aiveia oreikavrwr thy aroixiay, Ry ‘AOnvas iepeds 
Tlo\ados. 


© At Phaselis: C. 7. Gr. 4332 leparetoavra ris mpoxaOnyéridos THs 
mwéAews Oceas ‘AOnvas Moduddos cai ray Ge@v TeBacrav. 


P At Phalanna in Perrhaebia: Collitz, Dralect. Jnschr. 1330 Adve 
Tloduids of mrodiapyor dveBerxav. 


a At Heraclea in Magna Graecia: C. J. Gr. 5774-5 ‘A@dvqa Mlodiad : 
on the Tabulae Heracleenses. 

r AtIstros: C. /. Gr. 3048 dvaypaya ro Sdypa eis 1d lepov rd Tas 
’A@dvas ras Modados. Macedonian period. 

*® Athena Apxnyéris at Athens, vide * i, At Sparta: Arisfd. 1. p.608 
(Dindorf) 4 cow) pev dpynyéris dudow raiv médeow (Athens and Sparta). 
? At Lemnos: C. /. Gr. 2155 according to Boeckh’s restoration. 

© Athena Marpia at Anaphe: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1892, 143, No. 27 
Znvos Ularpiov xat A@nvas Marpias. 

*! Athena Mavayais at Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 2 rot mepiBddov b€ cor 
évras ths Aadpias kat *AOnvas vadbs émixAnow Tlavayaidos. ¢dépavros ro 
a@yahpa Kai xpvovd, 

* Athena ‘Opodwis: Schol. Lycoph. 520 ‘Opodwis d€ tryparar mapa 
OnBaiors. 

** Athena Anpoxparia: C.J. A. 2. 1672 "A@nvas Anuoxparias On altar, 
first century B.c.; 3. 165, same inscription on base of a statue (?) that 
stood near the Parthenon, period of Herodes Atticus. 

Titles from cities and localities : 

‘ta "ApaxurOias from the mountain in Boeotia (Geogr. Register, 
p. 419). 

b Athena "Aoonaia: Herod. 1. 19 vqod ’A@nvains . . . érixAnow ‘Ae- 
anains.... Lbtd. rdov vndv tis "AOnvains, Tov évérpnoay xwpys tas Mianoins év 
‘Acangg. 

Athena ‘Iadvoia in Rhodes: Rev. Arch. 1867, p. 30, No. 71 
(iepeds "ABd)vas Awdias Kai... A@dvas "Iadvcias Doduddos cai Ads Nodtews 
Kapecpados: imperial era. Athena Aswdia at Physcos in Caria, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31, No. 10. 

‘© Athena "IAkus: ® Herod. 7. 43 EépEns és rd Upiduov M¢pyapoy 
aveBn .. . Oeacapevos 8€... 77 AOnvain ry Wrdds COvce Bois y:Aias. Cf, Xen. 
Hell. 1. 1, 43 Plut. Alex. 15; Strabo, 13, p. 593 ri 3€ ray "lAcéwr rer 
viv Téws pév xopny eivat act tO iepov Exoveay rijs "AOnvas pixpdy Kai evreés, 
"AdcEavSpov b€ dvaSavra pera ri éxi Cpavixm vixnvy dvabnpagi re xooppoa rd 
iepdv, 
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b C.7. Gr. 3595, decree in honour of Antiochus I, 3e36y6as 79 Bovdy 
cai T@ Snuw thy per iepecay Kal rovs lepovdpous xai toils mpvtdvers eDEacOa TH 
"AOnvG tH Wedds . . . rH "AOnva cuvrehecarw@cay thy vouiCopevny cal marptov 
6vaiav. 

© Arch. Zeit. 1875, p. 153, inscription from Ilium containing 
a decree in honour of a citizen of Gargara, Gre dynp dyabds dots rept 
7d lepdv ris "Aywas rat thy maviyvpw Kai rd xowdy trav médewv (third 
century B. c.). 

d ’IMiea: Hesych. s.v. opr) év "AOqvas’ ev "io "AOnvas Duddos xat 
Tourn Kal ayer. 

© Panathenaea at Ilium: ra puxpa C. J. Gr. 3601. Cf. 3599 ard 82 
ris mpoaddou yiverOa dvi nav éros év rH Tavabnvaig év tH fopry Tav "Tcaxéy 
tropmpy Kai Ovoiav ty *A@nva. 

f Appian: Mithrad. Bekk. 1. p. 365 7d rijs ’A@nvas 80s & Maddadioy 
kadovow kal duonerés tyotvrat voui{ovew edpeOqvar réte Gbpavoroy (in the 
destruction of Ilium by Fimbria). 


“4 Athena ‘ImmoAains at Hippolas on south coast of Laconia: Paus. 
3-25, 9 wodews epeima ‘Inmddas éoriv, év 8€ adrois ’AOnvas iepdv ‘Irmodairides. 

b Athena Kpaoria: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

¢ Athena Kuppnoris: vide Geograph. Register, p. 423. 

*®a Athena Awaia, vide “, at Lindos: Strabo, 655 iepov d¢ dor AOnvas 
Awbdias abréht, érupaves trav Aavaidwr pupa. C. 7. Gr, 2103 eAOnva Awdig 
Nogidseos Moadeov yapornpov : Rhodian inscription in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, 

b Athena Mayapais: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

* Aristid. vol. 1, p.17, Dind. ciciv al modes dapa "APnvas . . . Wodsov- 
xos dract xexAnras, 

*° Athena ‘Axpia at Argos: ® Hesych. s. v. év “Apyet, én rivds axpas 
Spupévn ad’ hs xalAxpiotos dvoudabn’ fore 3€ wal 7 “Hpa cal” Aprepis Kai 
"Adpodirn mpocayopevopern év “Apye xara 7d Spo.ov én’ dxpw lpupévat, 

b Paus. 2. 24, 3 én" dxpa 8¢ ore tH Aapion Aids érixAnow Aapicaiou vads 

.. kal "AOnvas 8€ vads éurs O€as Gkvos, 

© Clem. Alex. 39 P &v 1G veg rijs'A@nvas é€v Aapicoy év rH dxpomdde 
tagos éoriv ’Axpiiov. 

* Aristid. vol. 1, p. 15, Dind, rddcwv 8€ macay ras xopupas fxer Kuta 
patos. 

% At Agrigentum: Polyb. 9. 27 émi 8€ rijs xopudns "AGnvas iepay éxric~ 
rat xai Awds ‘AraSupiov. 

VOL. I, pd 
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°° At Scepsis: Xen. Hell. 3. 1, 21 6 8€ Aepvdibas Oicas rH *AOnva ey 
Th Tav SxnYyiov axpordre, 

* Paus. 6. 26, 3, in Elis, ev dxpomdde: 8€ 17 "HAciwv éoriv iepdy "A@nvas" 
edehavros 3€ rd &yadpa Kai ypucov. elvar pév 81) Sediov paciv airny, weroinra 
d€ ddexrpudy éri r@ xpdver, drt mpoyeipdrara Exovow €s payas of adextpvdves, 

* AtCorone in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34, 6 xaAxobv 8€ xai évy dxpordrc 
ris ’A@nvas 7d Gyadpa dor év imalOpe, xopdvnv 8é év rij xeipi Exovea. 

* At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 3 @xoSdunrar dé emt ri xopupy tis axpo- 
mOdews vads "AOnvas, dyadua 8¢ dorw éxixpvoor mi xeipav Kal dxpwv rodar 
tavra d€ Kal rd npdowndy éorw édeavros . . . Kai GAXo Alavridos. 

*? Athena Kopygacia: Paus. 4. 36, 2, on the promontory of Cory- 
phasion in Messenia, lepdv ¢oriv *"A@nvas émixAnow Kopvpacias. 

* Athena Kpavaia near Elatea: Paus. 10. 34, 7 “EAareias 8€ door 
oradious cixoow apéarnxev "AOnvas érikAnow Kpavaias iepdv. . . . éxi roir@ re 
Ad ro lepdv wemoinra . . . rdv 8€ iepéa ex waiiwv alpodyvra trav aynBww . . . 
td d€ dyadpa éroinaay pév wai rovro TloAveAéous maides, €or: 8€ eoxevacperor 
ws €s piynv, kal émeipyaora rH dowids trav "AOnvnos pipnua él rp aowids ris 
kadoupémms td AOnvaiwy Mapbevov, Cf. inscriptions in Bull. de Corr, 
Ffell, 1887, p. 318 'Ovnowpdpov lepnrevoavra "AOnva i Kpavdg. 6. 
(decree of alliance with Tenos) dvaypawat 8€ kal... rd aidiopa avabe- 
pev... &v T@ lepg ras AOavas év Kpavais (? fourth century B.c.). 

a Athena Kymapiocia near Asopus on the Laconian coast: Paus. 3. 
22,9 'A@nvas iepdv dorw év rH dxpomdéd\er Kumapiooias érixAnow, ris 8€ dxpo- 
mdhews mpods Trois rool méAews epeimia Kadoupevyns 'Axatwy trav Tapaxvmaptociov. 

b At Larissa in Thessaly: Collitz, Déalect. Inschr. 345 (in letter 
from Philip V concerning extension of civic franchise) (ro pagiopa) ev 
orddhas . . , dyypayarras xarOeuev ev rav axpérodw év rov vady ras ’Adavas. 

* Athena “Oyxa at Thebes: Aesch. Sef/. 501 : 

mparov pev “Oya LadAas 48° ayxinrohis 
muda yeirov’ dvdpds ¢xOaipove’ vBpw 
eip£et. 

Tb. 164: 


ov Te paxap ivaco’ “Oya, mpodporws 

éntamvaov moAdews Edos émippvov. 
Paus. 9. 12, 2, at Thebes, gor: pév év imaidpw Bopis kai Gyadpa "AOnvas” 
avabeivat 5¢ aitd Kadpov Aéyouet. . ."Oyya kata yAdooay thy duwixoy xadeirat. 
Steph. s.v. "Oyxaia, mda OnBdv ..."OyKxa yap 7 AOnva xara Doincas. 
Schol. Eur. Phoen. 670 6 pév Ernoixopos év Evpwreia tiv AOnvav domapxéva 
rovs oddvras noi. 

® Athena ’Irwvia, ® Near Coronea: Paus. 9. 33, 1 rijs "Irwvias "AGnvas 

ori 7d iepdv... Kai és rov xowdy ovviacw évraiOa oi Bowroi avAdoyov. év dé rep 
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va@ XarKov merounpéva "AOnviis "Irwvias kal Ais ¢orw dydApara. rexyn de 
"Ayopaxpirov. Strabo, 411 xparnoavres 8 (of Botwrol) ris Kopwveias év 
TS mpd airis medip rd ris “Irwvias *"AGnvas lepdv ipicavro dudvypoy ro 
Gerradix@ xai trav mapappéovra moraydy Kovdpioy mpoonydpevoav dpopaves ra 
exci, "Adxaios 8€ xadei Kopddiov Aéywv, “ & vaco’ "APavda rodepaddxos A rot 
Kopevias éri ricewy vaiw mapaber dudiBuivers Kopadio moray map’ byGais.” 
(Bergk, Alcaeus, frag. 9) évravOa 8é wai ra HapBouria cvveréour’ cvyxabi- 
Spurat 8¢ rH 'AOqva é “Aidns xatd twa, Ss pact, protuxiy airiay. Bacchylides 
frag. 23 ody pas Epyov od dyBodas GAG xpvoatyi8os "Irwvias xp) map’ 
ev8aidadrov vady éAOdvras dSpév re Seigac. 

b Athena ‘Irwvia in Thessaly: Paus, 1. 13, 3 ra dvareOévra Smda ray 
KeArixay és rd ris "AOnvas lepdv ris "Irwvias Depav perati wai Aapions, xai 
TO émiypappa rd én’ abrois 

tovs Oupeovs 6 Modoggds ‘Irwvids Bapov *Abava 

Tlippos amd Opacéwv éxpéuacey Tadarav. 
Paus. 10. 1, 10 7d yap civOnpa... édidoro év rais pdyas Oeocadois pev 
"AOnvas “Irwvias. Schol. ap. Rhod. 1. 551 ris &v Geccadia "Irwvias mepi 
iis ‘Exaraids re év 1 mpwtn tov loropiav dAéye. At Crannon: Polyaen. 
2. 54 éopris obons raév Kadovpéver Irovior, ev 3} mdvres Kpayvvdmor maifovow. 

¢ Athena “Irwvia worshipped at Amorgos: *A@nva r9 Irovia and the 

festival ra "Iréva mentioned in inscription found there, Bull. de Corr. 
Fell. 1891, pp. 589-590. 

d At Athens: C. J. A. 1. 210 "AOnvaias "Irewvias (latter part of fifth 
century B. C.). 

e At Thaumakoi in Phthiotis: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. No. 1459 
pnvds "Irwviov. 

®@ Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A@jvat médeis* xara pév "Qpov wévre kata b€ bidwva & 
-». extn EdBoas .. . ravras 8 ’AOnvas Aradas Adyeo Oa, 

Cults referring to the family. 

* Photius, s. v. mporeAeiay Hyépay dvopafovar, ev 7 els Thy axpdrodi Thy. 
yapoupevny mapbevov ayovew of yoveis ws thy Oedy Kai Ouciay émiredoiow. 

* Athena ’Amarovpia or ®parpia, 8 At Athens: Schol. Arist. 
Acharn. 146 anarovpua fbvov Art Sparpig nai "AOnra, C.J, A. 2. 844: 
inscription probably referring to the "Amarovpa. Plato, Lushyd. p. 
302 D Zevs 8¢ jpiv . . . épxeios 8€ Kai Ppdrpios, kai "AOnvain pparpia, 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 33, 1 (on the island just off the shore) 
iSpucaro pév ba rovro AlOpa vady évraifa "AOnvas ’Amaroupias , . . xateorn- 
garo 8€ kal rois Tpoifnviey mapOevors dvariOévas mpd ydpov thy Cavnv TH AOnva 
vj ‘Amarovupia. 

Ddz 
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© At Syros: C.Z. Gr. 2347 q 'A@nvas Spa(rpiac). 

4 At Cos: Bull. de Corr, Hell. 1881, p. 224 Atws Pparpiov *ABavaias 
Edpvavaxriday (? fourth century B. c.). 

e Herod. 1. 147 «iol 8€ mavres “lwves, Gove an’ "AOnvav yeydvare Kak 
"Araroupia Gyovow dprnv. ayover 8€ mavres mAny "Edeciay cai Kolopavioyr, 

f Cf. Aristot. Oecon. p.1347 tH Te lepeig rq ris "AOqvas ris €v axpomddes 
urép Tov amwobavovros dépew xuivixa KpiOav Kai mupa@v érépay Kai oBoddy, cai 
tw dv matddpiov yévnras, rd avd robro (éxeAeveey ‘Imnias). 

* Athena Krnoia: Hippocr. epi évumviey: Kuhn, 2, p. 10 éri per 
roiow dyaboiow ‘Hip Ait Olpavig Ait Krnoig, 'AOqva Krnoin, ‘Eppj "Ard\Aor 
edyer Oat. 

* Athena Mnyrnp: Paus. 5. 3,3 trav dé "HAeiww al yuvaines .. . eb £ae- 
Bar tH ’AOnva A€yovrar ... Kal 4 ety ohiow eredécOn, Kai “A@nvas lepov 
érixAnow Myrpds i8pvcarro. 

* ? Athena Aoyia: Aristid. 1, p. 21, Dind. Cf. Suidas, s. x. aiyis’ 9 8¢ 
icpeca "AOnvnoe thy lepdy alyida pdpovea mpos ras veoyauous eianpyero. 

© ? Athena TevervAdis: vide Niketas Fpitheta @eav, Westermann, 
Myth. Graec. p. 355. 

* Athena Mapé@évos: C. J. A. 1. 374 Mapbévp ‘Expavrov pé marnp av- 
€Onxe kai vios évbad’ "AOnvain pyjpa rover “Apeos ... Kpitios cai Nnoworns 
éromadtny. % Tapéévos in State-decree circ. 420 B.c., C. J. A. ¥. 51. 

7 Athena Kopia near Cleitor in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 21, 3 meroinra 
be nai éri dpous xopudys oradiots tpidxovra drwrépw this modews vads Kai 
dyadpa *AOnvas Kopias. Cf. Kopnoia ©, 

Political titles. 

™ Athena Elpnvoddpes: C. J. Gr. 6833, on base of statue, cult-title. 

72 Athena BovAaia at Athens: Antiphon, p. 789 R & aire re 
Bovdevrnpia Atws Bovdaiov kal "AOnvas Bovdalas fepdv dors, Cf. C. L. A. 3. 
272 lepews Atds BovAniov cai "AOnras Buvdaias. Cf. 683. 

Athena "ApSovdia at Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 6 Avs "ApSovdiov xai 
’"AOnvas éariv ApSovrias Bapds. 

™ Athena ’Ayopaia, vide *7 4, 

® "AOnva émi TadAadio and émi TMaddadio Anpioveio mentioned in fifth 
century Attic inscription containing schedule of religious funds, 
C. I. A. 1. 273. Lb. 3.71 iepeis rot Aus rot émi Maddadiou cai Bovtiyns, 
xpnoartos Tov vOiov "AmdAAwvos, Ste xpi) Erepow Eos rhs WadAddus Karacxeva- 
cava, x trav idiov mongas rois te Geois rf re mode aveOnxey. ? Second 
century A.D. 
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b Paus. 1. 28, 8 éréea (Sixacrnpia) émi roi oveioiv éorw, GAAa Kai éri 
TadAadig Kahovot, cat roig droxreivaciw axovoiws xpiots xabéotnxev, Cf. 
Pollux, 8.118; Harpocrat. s.v. éxi Mahdadio: Demosth, card ’Apiororp. 
§ 71. Cf. 42 and 4», 
© Aesch. Zum. 1022: 
Tepyo 8€ péyye Aaumddwy ceracddpov 
és rovs tvepbe xai xdtw xOovds rémous, 
civ mpoomddoaw, aire ppovpotow Bpéras 
roupov Sixaiws, 
Cf. Rang. Juscr. 814. 8. 
d Eur. /ph. Taur. 1469: 
eEtawoa be 

cai mpiv o "Apeios €v mayas wious tas 
xpivac’, "Opéora, xal vduiop’ és rovrd ye, 
nxay, lonpas Satis dy Wopous AdBy. 

® Athena ’Agiérowos at Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 6 ‘A@nvas *Afworoivoy 
kadouperns iepdv, ws yap 37 duvydpevos ‘Hpaxdis “Immoxdwvra Kai rovs mattas 
perndAGe kat’ dtiav, bv mpotmnpgar, iepdv "A@qvas i8pverat, 

Athena SraOpia : Hesych. s. v. ériBerov *A@nvas. 


7 Athena G¢us: C. J. A. 3. 323 "OAnddpov (? OiAoddpov) *AOnvas 
O¢udos: On seat in Attic theatre. 


Athena Upovaia and [pévoa. 


7a Athena Upovaia at Thebes: Bull, de Corr. Hell. 1887, p. 5 
inscriptions on fragments of pottery and bronze *A@dvas Mpovaias. 
Paus. 9. 10, 2 fore 8€ Adhos ev Sefia rav muddy lepis ‘AwddXwvos’ 

. mpara pév 87 AiBov xara thy Eroddy éorw "AOnva cai ‘Epps dvopatdpevor 
IIpivan, momoa 8¢ abrdév Dedias, rpv b€ "AOnvav déyerar Sxdwas* pera bé 6 
vaos gxodsunrat, 


b At Delphi: Aesch. Zum. 21 
TlaAAds mpovaia 3 év Adyos mpeoBevera, 

Herod. 1. 92 Kpoiom 3¢ fort wai GAda dvabnpara év rH ‘EXAGS wodAd . . . &v 
8€ Ipovnins rie dv AeAbvios donis xpvoén peyddn. Aeschin. «. Krnoup. 108 
(499 R) avarpei 4 MvOia rodepeiv Kippaiots xai rv xapavy . , . dvabeivac .. . TH 
"Amdd\ron TH TvOig xal "Apréusde xal Anrot xai'A@nva Upovaia. Hesych. s.v. 
IIpovaias’ "A@nvas réyevos ev Aedhois. Harpocr. s.v. wvopaterd ris mapa 
Aedgdois 'AOnva Upovaia dua 1d mpd tov vaov ipicba, Plut. Praec. Ger. 
Ret. p. 825 B ixerevovras év tO lep@ rhs Upovalas. Curtius, Anecd. Delphi. 
inscr. 43 and 45 ’A@ava 7a Upovaig, 
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** Athena Mpévoa, ® At Delphi: Paus. ro. 8, 4 6 rérapros 8é (vads) 
"A@nvas xadeitat Tpovolas. Demosth. x.’Apirroy. A. p. 780 «lai rais médeor 
macats Bwpoi cal ved mavrav tav Gedy, év B€ rovrots nai povoias *A@nvas cs 
ayabjs xat peyddns Oeov, xal mapa ro ’AnddAdwm ev Aedhois KddAdoros xai 
peyioros vews evOus eioidvrs és 7d iepcv. Photius, s. v7. Updvoa A@nva’ of per 
dia rd mpd rod vaod Tov év Aeddois éoravat aitny, of de Gri mpouvdnoey érws 
réxy ) Ant®. Diod. Sic. 11. 14 of 8€ (Hepat) éxi riv otAnow rod parteiov 
meppbevres mpondrOov pév péxpt TOU vaod THs Lpovoias "AGnvas... 1d pew ovr 
ev Aedhois parreiov Sayovia rivi mpovoia riv cvAnow duepvyer. 

b At Delos: Macrob. 1. 17, 54, referring to the birth of Apollo, 
diu intervenit Iuno... sed divinae providentiae vicit instantia, quae 
creditur iuvisse partum. Ideo in insula Delo ad confirmandam fidem 
fabulae aedes Providentiae, quam vady Ipovoias ’A@nras appellant apta 
religione celebratur. 


¢ ? At Prasiae in Attica: Bekk. Anecd.299 Upovaia "A@nva’ aydAparos 
évopa tov év Aekgois mpd rod vaod Tov "AmdAdwvos i8pupévou Ipdvoca b¢ 
"AOnva év Upacuais ris Arrixns purat td Acopndous. 

* Aristid. 1, p. 23, Dind. 6 8 *Ard\Awv rav atrod xpnopediay ravrqy 
mpovorngaro xai mpobvew énéragev, Ld. p. 26 Mévn 8¢ ‘Epydvn nai Updroa 
xéxAnrat. 

" Athena @nyia at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Syl/age. 370, 1. 27 Znyvds 
@npiov cai "A@nvas Pnyias ... émanov T. 

** Zenob. 5. 75 E dddor 8¢ Aeyous rv "AOnvay ebpeiv ray dd tev Woper 
pavTixhy. 


Epithets of the war-goddess. 


*S Athena *AdaAxcopévn: ® Hom. J/. 4. 7: 

Aol pév Meveddw dpnydves eioi Bede, 

“Hpn tr “Apyein wai "AXadxopernis 'AGnyn. 
Paus. 9. 33, 4 ’AdaAxopeval 8¢ kapn pév dorw od peyddn... yevérOar d¢ 
airy TO Svopa of pév dd "Adadxopevéws, dvdpds aitrdéxbovos, id rovrov b¢ 
"A@nvay tpadnvar A¢yovow" . . . ’Anwrépw b€ tis Kopns éremoinro év rT! 
xOaparg ris "AOnvas vads Kal dyahpa dpyaiov édcpavros. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
5.U. "Adadnopémov, Ael. Var. Hist. 12. 57 (wept repdrav rois OnBaiots 
mpohawouiver, "Adefdvdpou én’ adrovs thy divapyw dyovros) 1d 3€ ris "AOnvas 
THS Kadouperns "Aadxopernidos dyahua aitopdrws xarepr€xOn. Strabo, 413 
(‘AdaAxopevai) . . . Exe 8 dpyxaiov lepdy "AGnvas opddpa ripdpevoy, cai paci 
ye THY Oedv yeyernoOa évOdde . . . Kai drdpOnros dei duereAecrev 9 WOus, obre 
peydrn obca obr’ év ebepxet xwpig Kepery. 
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b In Chios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, 82, No. 8 ’A@nva ’AXadxopevy 
7d Ouperpixov mipypa dvéOnxev rou lepod mepiBdArou Karacxevis. 


** Athena Ipopayéppa: Paus. 2. 34, 8, near Hermione, ev Bourdpby@ 
8€ weroinra pév lepov Anunrpos xai ris madés, memoinrat 8¢ "AGnvas' éni- 
kAnots 8€ €ors tH Oeq mpopaydppa. 

* Athena "Apeia. ® At Athens, on or near the Areopagus: Paus. 
1. 28, 5 Bawpuds dotiw *AOnvas "Apetas, dv avéOnxev ('Opearns) aroguyay ri 
Bieny. C.I.A. 2. 333 Spdoat A@nvaiovs pév Aaxedaipovios “HXsov, “Apn, 
"AOnviiy ’Apeiay (circ. 271 B.C.). 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 4, 1 WAaraedor 8¢ ‘Abnvas émixAnow "Apeias 
€oriv iepdv. @xodoundn 8€ ard Aapipev a ris payns ahiow ’AOyvain tis 
Mapaban dréverpay, 

e At Smyrna: C. J. Gr. 3137, in the oath dictated by the Smyr- 
naeans to the Magnesians, "Ouyiw Ala Ijv “HAtov “Apn *A@nvay ‘Apeiav 
(period of Diadochi). Athena-worship at Smyrna, 7d. 3154. 

4 At Pergamon: Frankel, Zuschr. von Pergamon, vol. 1, No. 13, 
oath of Eumenes, éyuviw Alia. . .”Apy 'A@nvav "Apeiav. 

* Athena ’AAxidnuos: Liv. 42. 51 Ipse (Perseus) centum hostiis 
sacrificio regaliter Minervae, quam vocant Alcidemon, facto. 

*? Athena Ayires at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 rérapra kal méunta 
"Apréusds Ovoves wal Aniride ’AOnvG, éxra ’Epydvg. Cf. Hom. J/. 10. 460 

kai ta y "AOnvain Aniride Bios ‘Odvaceds 
bydo’ dvicyebe yerpi xal edydpevos Eros nida. 

* Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3001 Megara Toi’ dmd datas rav dexdray 
dvéOnxev "AOnvai (Circ. 450 B. C.). 

*a Athena Zwornpia at Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 3 WAnoiov d€ ‘Augu- 
tpvwvos dv0 dydApara Aidwa Aeyovow "AOnvas érixAnow Zwornpias. Aafeiv yap 
ra Orda avrév évravda. 

b At Athens: C. 7, A. 1. 273 ’AOnvaias Zwarnpias H. . . . réxos (fifth 
century B.c.). Cf. Paus. 1. 31, 1 év Zwornpe 8€ éwi Gadrdoons cai Bods 
"AOnvas xai ’AmdddAwvos cal "Apréuidos kai Anrois, rexeiv pév ovv rods maidas 
évravéa ob pact AvcavGa dé rov (wornpa ws reLopernr, 

¢ Hesych. s. v, Zoorapa’ "AOnvas ériberov év Bowwrig. 


a Athena Erparia: Plut. Praec. Ret. Ger. 801 E “Apeos ’Evvadiov xai 
Erparias *A@nvas. 
b Sroyeia at Epidaurus: Cavvadias, Zprdaure go, dedication "Aé@avras 


Zrotxeias. 
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* Athena ZdAmyé at Argos: Paus, 2. 21, 3 "A@nvas 8€ Bpvcac Oa 
LdAncyyos lepdv haow “HyéAcwy, 
® Athena "EyxéAados: Hesych. s.v. 9 "A@nva. 


%a Athena ‘Immia at Tegea: Paus. 8. 47, 1 rd 8€ dyadpa év Teyea rd 
éf’ npav exopicbn pév éx Sipov rod MavOovpéwy, ‘Immia 8€ mapa rois Mar- 
Govpetow alyev enixdnaow, ort 1h éxeivay Aéy@ ywoperns Trois Bevis mpos 
iyavras payns érndacey Eyxehkad trmow rd dpwa. At Acharnae in Attica: 
Paus. 1. 31, 6 rip 8¢ “Inmiay ’AOnvav dvopd{over. Cf. inscription found at 
Menidi: C. J. A. 2. 587 dvaOnpara dvdOnxev ty ’AOnva tH ‘Inmia. At 
Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 6 ris 8€ mpas rov fuSodrov xadovpevor daddou tH per 
“Apews ‘Immiov rH b€ "AOnvas ‘Immias Bopds. Cf. 78% 7 e, 178, 


b Athena KeAevOea at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 4 rod 8€ ray Bidiaiwv dpyeiov 
népav eotiv AOnvas lepdv" 'Odvaceds 8¢ iSpvcarba rb dyakpa déyerat Kai dvopacat 
KedrevOerar, rovs [Inveddrns pynoripas Spéum vixnoas. iSpicaro b€ ris KeAev- 
Oeias lepa dpOpe@ rpia, dsveornxdta an’ dddnrev. 

* Athena Uape‘a at Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 8 raw 8€ én’ "Apxadias 
lodow ¢x Smdprns AOnvas €ornxer énixknow Tlapeias Gyahya ev vraibpe. 

% *A@nva Xadwiris at Corinth: Paus. 2. 4, 1 Xadwiridos "Abnvas 
iepdv’ "AOnvav yap... Pact cai as rv Unyardy of (Beddcpodpdvrg) mapadoin 
xetpwcapevn Kai évOeioa airy TG inmm xadwdv, 1d 8€ dyadya ol rovro {darcy 
€att, mpdcwmoy 8€ Kai xeipes Kai axpor mddes elo AevKod AiBov, 

*% Athena Nixn ® at Athens, called later "Amrepos: Paus. 1. 22, 4 raw 
3¢ mpomvdalay év defa Nixns éotiv ’Anrépov vads. Cf." 4, vide supra ** 2. 
C.I.A. 1, p. 74 ’A@nvaias Nixns orépavos xpvoois. Jb. 2. 471, 14 
ovvredounerns 8€ Kai ris Ovoias tH 'AOnva rH Nixp ovverdéurevoay xadas 
ai eioxnpdvas Bodv ovprépWavres fy nai COvcav év axpordha ty beg. Lb, 
2.678 A 1, 15 "Anya Niky oréhavos amd Aniwv. Soph. Phil. 134 Nixn 
r ’A@dva Todas } o@{e p dei. LE. Mag. 605. 50 dOev cai 9) "AOqva Nixy 
mpocayopeverat, Eur. Jon 1528: 

pa thy rapacri{oveay dppaciv more 
Nixny ’A@nvdv Znvi yryeveis Em. 


épay 


Cf. Jon 453: 


*"A@avay ixerevo 

Tpopabet Tira Aoxev- 

Ocicav xar’ axpordras 

xopupas Aids, & Idrva Nixa, 
Arist. £g, 581: 

& Tlodwixe Haddds .. . 

deip’ aduov AaBovca ry 
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év orparwis te kai payas 
nperépay cuvepyov 
Nixny. 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 4 érepow évraiba lepdv *AOnvas memoinra 
xadoupéyns Nixns kai Go Alavri8os, At Olympia: Jd. 5. 26, 6 mapa 8€ rh» 
"AOnvay memoinrat Nixn’ ravtny Mavtweis dvéBeaav .. . Kddapts 8¢ ovx Exovoay 
MTEpa wowjrae Aeyerat aropipovpevos Td "AOHnrnct ths "Anrépov Kadouperns 
Edavor. 

¢ At Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy//. 307. 27. 


” Athena Nixnpdpos at Pergamum, vide ®™, cf. decree of the 
Aetolians: Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 1413 xabamep 6 Baorreds Ebpevns 
dvaxadei ro répevos tas ’A@dvas ras Nixnddpov rd worl Uepyduwt dovdor xabws 
xa dpitn, ovvarodedéyOa: rovs AlrwXovs GaovAov eluev aird ra an’ Airwhar, 


* Athena as goddess of the arts. 


® Schol. Soph. O. C. 56, at Colonus and in the Academia, ovyrmara 
(6 Dpopnbeds) 79 'AOnva, xabarep 6"Hpaaros, xai fotw airov madardy iSpupa 
cai Bopds ev ro repéver ths Geov, Acixvytar $é nai Baors apyaia xara thy 
ciovdov, év fj Tov re Ipounbéws éori rimos Kai rou ‘Hoaicrov (quoting from 
Apollodorus). Cf. Paus. 1. 30, 2 év’Axadnpia ¢ori Upopybéws Bwpds xai 
Gcovow an’ avrov mpds tiv modu, Exovres Katopevas Aapraddas. 
b Plato, Laws g20 D ‘Hdaicrov xai Abnvas lepiv rd trav Snproupyav 
yevos. 
¢ Aug. De Civ. Det, 18, ch. 12 in templo Vulcani et Minervae 
quod ambo unum habebant Athenis. At Athens: Paus. 1. 14, 6 tmép 
3é€ roy Kepaperxdv cai orody tiv Kadouperny Bucireiov vads ¢orw ‘Hdaicrov' 
cal Gre ev Gyadpa of mapéornxev “AOnvas, obdev Batya é¢nocovpny tov emi ’Epe- 
xGovio émiaripevos Adyor’ rd 8€ dyapa dpav rhs ’AOnvas yAavxods fxov Tous 
dPbaruovs, AwQvev rov pidov dvra etpurxoy, 
4 Solon, 13, 1. 49, Bergk: 
Mos 'AOnvains re kui “Hdaicrov mohuréxvew 
épya Sacis xetpow ovdrAEyerar Brordy, 


* Athena ‘Hdaoria: Hesych. s. v.: cf. C. 7. A. 2. 114 b. 


100 Athena 'Epyavn : ® Diod. Sic. 5. 73 ’A@qva 8€ mpowanrovar ny re 
Tay eda Nutpwow Kai hureiay mapadocivat trois dvOpdamas .. . mpos 8€ Trov- 
rots THY THs €xOHros KaTagKevnY Kal Thy TexTomyy Téxynv, Ere S€ wOAAG Tay ev 
rais GAAats emornpas elamynoagOa vis avOpaomos, evpeiv b€ Kal rhv Trav 
avA@y Katacxeuyy ... Kal Td avvodoy wohAa rev Piroréxvav Epywr, ad’ dv 
"Epydyny airny mpocayopever Oat, 
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b At Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 3 mp@roc pév yap ('A@nvain) ’AOqvay érerd- 
pagav 'Epydvnv. Soph. Frag. 724 Bar’ cis ddov 8) was 6 yerp@va ews oi 
riv Aws yopyamw Epyayny ararois Xixvowss mpoorpémerbe. Hesych. s.r. 
Acixvorrs mpoorpéereo Oar reixva ... G dors nava eq’ ols ra Ania érereBero, 
dep elo xdprot ripwot, 

¢ C. J. A. 2. 1434, inscription found on the base of a statue on the 
Acropolis, ? latter part of the fourth century B.c., Xepot re cai réywais 
Epywv rodpas re Sixaiacs Opeyrauevn téxvav yevedy aveOnxe MedAwva col rywde 
ponpny, Oca "Epyavn, Sv émdvnvev poipav drapkapévn xtedvov, tipaoa ydpw 
onv. C.I.A. 2.1329 Baxxws rH ’AOqva rei ‘Opyavy amapyny aveOnxev 
orehavwbeis ind trav Gracwroy, inscription found near the theatre of 
Herodes. 


d At Sparta: Paus, 3. 17, 4 fore 8é cal érepov abré& AOnvas "Epyarns 
iepdv, 

© At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 €era (Ovovow of ’Hdeio) Epydyy. ravry 
ty ‘Epyavn xat of dmdéyovo Pediov, cadovpevor 8¢ Paidpuvrai, yépas mapa 
"HAciwy eiAnddres rov Aws 1d dyakpa amd tev mpooi{avevrwv Kabuipew, obrot 
Ovovew évraiéa mpiv } Aapmpivew 7d dyadpa dpyorra, 


f At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 3 «ici 3€... Geoi, mapéyovras 8€ Kai 
otro: oxjpa terpiywvor, 'Epyarat b¢ dorw avrois émixAnots, "AOqva re "Epyarn 
kai 'AmddAwv "Ayueds. 

&6 At Thespiae: Paus. 9. 26, 8 riv 8€ "AOqvay rv "Epyavny cai airiy 
kal Ioirdy of mapeornxdéra émoince, Li. Mag. p. 369. 51 “Epyavy” 9 
*"AOnva’ mapa rd ray épywy émorareiy, ravtns eipayens Tas Téxvas. 


h Xadxeia: Suidas, s.v. doprn AOnynat, a rwes "AOnvata xadovow. ... Dore- 
pov 8€ ind pdvav Fyero trav texte, Sre“Hpaoros éy ri Arrixg yadxor 
eipyacato. éurrt 3€ Evy Kai véa rod Lvaveyiivos, dv 7} nal i¢pea pera trav 
dppnddpwr rov mémdov didfovras, . . . Bavddqpos d€ now oix AOnvg dvecOas rTHy 
€optnv, adr’ ‘Hgaiorm: cf. Harpocr. £4. Mag. s.v. 

101 Athena ’Epydris at Samos: Hesych. s.v. mapa 3¢ Zaplous 9 *AOnva. 

102 Athena ‘Opydvy at Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 351 
AQHNAHE OPPANHS, ? fifth century. 

103 Athena KadXiepyos at Epidauros: £ph. Arch. 1884, p. 28, Inscr. 72 
*AOnvas xa)dAtépyou "AroAdd@mos Awpat (? Awpaiov) rupopopnaas (? = ruppo- 
pnoas) td ZP' éros; imperial period. 

1 Athena TeAxiwia at Teumessos: Paus. 9. 19, I ral’ AOnvas ev Tevnoe 
TeAxiwias éoriv lepdv, dyahpa ovx éxov. Cf. Stobaeus, PVortleg. 38. 56 éx 
ris Nixoddov Ov aovvaywyns, Tedyives dvOpwro: .., texviras b€ dvres Kai 
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Ta TeY mporépev epya popnodpuevr AOnvas TeAxwias dyadya mporov l8pi- 
gavto, Somep ef tis Aeyur "AOnvas Baaxdvov. 


5 Athena ’Andoy: Hesych. s.v. 9 "A@nva mapa HappvaAiors. 


106 ? Movorxn at Athens: C. Z. A. 2. 69 ris povomys (’AOnvas coniec. 
Boeckh). Cf. ”. 


7 Athena BopSvdia: Hesych. s.v. 7 "A@qva év Bowria, Plut. De Aus. 
1336 B 4 8€ Képiwva cai &:dayOqvai pyot rov ArdAdwva br’ ’"AOnvaias avdeiv. 
Schol. Pind. Py/h. 12. ll. 6-12 9 yap "A@nva ebpe ro wédos ris avAnrixis. 


108 Athena Mayaviris: Paus. 8. 36, 5, at Megalopolis, gor: 8¢ "A@nvas 
lepav erixAnow Mayaviridos Gri Boudkeuyzdtay éoriv 7 Oeds travroiwy Kai émirey- 
mpatey eipéers. Arist. vol. 1, p. 24, Dind. Xadperes 8 airijs mepl xeipas 
ioravra, 

Athena ‘Yyiea ®at Athens: Paus. 1. 23, 5, on the Acropolis, 
iydApard éorw ‘Yyeias re, hy "AckAnmov maida eivat A€yover, Kat 
"AOnvas érixknow Kai ravrns “Yyeias. Arist. vol. 1, p. 22, Dind. ’A@nvaiwy 
ol mpeoBvrara cai "Yyeias "AOnvas Bopdy idpiaavro, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1887 (xii.), p. 388: cf p. 154 BEN... VPIEL... ALLIS EPOIES 
KAIANE@=’A@nvaia ‘Yyeig KadXts érroinge wai aveOnxe. Cf. fifth century 
inscription published in AeAriov ’Apyaod. 1888, p. 95. 3... av (H) 
vyieta , . . Evdppomos (yp? avebexe)v (Ho) xepapevs amapyer maids Awos peyado. 
C. 1. A. 1. 335 'A@nvaion rH 'AOnvaia rh “Yyeia Wbppos éroinaev ’A@nvaios. 
Cf. Plut. Peric/. 13 éni rovrm (on the occasion of the recovery of his 
workman) kal rd yadxoiv dyahpa ris “Yyteias AOnvas dvéeatncer (5 TMepexdjs) 
€v dxpomdé\e rapa tov Bwpdv bs Kai mpdrepoy fv, ws AEyovor. C. JL. A. 2. 
163, vide **2, 


beav 


b At Acharnae: Paus. 1. 31, 6 ’A@nvas Boyds dor ‘Yyceias. 

¢ At Hieron near Epidaurus: Cavvadias, Zp:daure 49, inscription 
second century A.D., "A@nva ‘Yyieia 6 iepevs rod Swrppos "AoxAnmod Mdpxos 
Iotmos Aadodyos. 

40 Athena amwvia at Athens: Paus. 1. 2, 5 évraiéd datw "AGnvas 
dyaApa Tatwvias. 

“1 At Oropus: Paus. 1. 34, 2 'Qpwmios vads ré dorw ’Apduapdov .. . 
mapéxerat S¢ 6 Bwpds pépn’... reraptn 8é dort rod Bwpod poipa "Adpodirns 
xai Tlavaxeias, ért 3€ "laos nat ‘Yyeias xai "A@nvas Tawvias. 

112 ? Athena Ka@dpows ; Arist. Dind. vol. 1, p. 26 mpoijras 8€ Kai lepeis 
Kaédpotoy avrny émixadotvrat, 


"8 Athena ’Amworporaia *at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sy//. 370. 1. 70, 
115 Asds drorporaiou cal ’A@nvas amrorponaias. 
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b At Rome: 'A@dva dworporaia ex oraculo C. 7. Gr. 5939. 
4 Athena Sorepa ®at Asea: vide ¢. 


b At Athens: C. J. A. 2. 305 buoy ras re Ovoias r@ Avi r@ TwrHps «ai 
tH 'AOnva rp Swreipa. Cf. 325, 326, 469.21. 1b. 1387 “AwodAe@viar . .. 
6vyarépa xayvnpopncagay 6 rarip Kai 7 pntTnp Ad carn Kai "AOnra cwreipa 
dvéOnxav, Cf. inscription on seat of Attic theatre, C. Z. A. 3. 281. 


¢ Athena érepa in Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, 22, 
inscription containing temple-accounts, r@ rods orepdvovs mrefavri eis 
Ovoiay *"Awd\Awv ’Apréysds Anrot Aut Zwrjpe "AOnva Twreipg (second cen- 
tury B.C.). 

1° Athena Zairis near Lerna: Paus. 2. 36,8 émi xopupy rov spous 
(rot Hovrivov) iepdv re "AGnvas Zairidus epeimia Ere pdva, 

Cult-titles and cults shared with Zeus. 

46 a Athena SuAAavia at Sparta: Plut. Lyc. 6 Avs SvAdaviov xai’AOnvas 
ZvAAavias iepdy iSpvcdpevov. 

b Athena Sea at Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 11 fore nui Zeds Eénos kai 
"A@nva Eevia, 

¢ Athena ‘Amorporaia with Zeus ’Arorporaios at Erythrae ™*. 

d Athena ‘Yrepdegia: Sieph. Byz. s.v. ‘Ymepdefvov. ywpioy AéaBSov, ¢v 
® Zevs ‘Yrepdefios xai AGnva ‘Yrepdegia, 

e Zeus Swrnp and 'Aénva Sereipa, db, 

f Zeus Krnows and Athena Krnoia, ©. 

& Zeus Mdrpwos and Athena Uarpia at Anaphe, *. 


h In the Peiraeeus: Paus. 1.1, 3 6éas 8€ agwov rev ev Meparei padeora 
*"A@nvas €ori wai Ads répevos* yadxot pév duddrepa ra aydApara, tyes be 6 
pew oxnnrpor cai Nixny 9 dé "A@nva ddpv. 

i At Delos: Zeus Kivfios and Athena KuvCia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 
1882, p. 343 Baowdéa Mrodeyaiovy owrnpa . . . ‘Apeios Mrodepaiov 'Adef- 
avépeds rov davrov edepyérny Aut Kuvbio Kai "AOnvg Kuvéia. 

k *A@nva Awdia and Zeds Hodes, vide ®; Athena Polias with Zeus 
at Amorgos, *8; at Ios, **h, 

1 Zeus npios and Athena nyia, ™, 

™ Zevs ‘Opod@ios and Athena ‘OpuodAwis in Boeotia, **. 


Ritual. 
"tT Diod. Sic. 5. 56 pai rovs péy “HAcadas bia rw cmovdny éri\aboné- 
vous éveyxeiy mup émBeivaa ra Oipara, tov 3¢ rére BaciAevovra ray AOnvaiay 
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Kexpora éni tov mupis Gioa vorepov. didrep agi diapevew pepe Tod viv rd 
kata Thy Ouaiav tiov ev rH ‘Péd Kai rHy Oedv ev adrp xabidpioOa. Cf. Pind. 
Ol. 7.48. Worship of Athena Alea, #4; Udvdpocos and the ¢ppnpdpa, **; 
Scirophoria, *7; Upoyapernpa, *; Panathenaic ritual, *, °,2; priest of 
Athena Modsars at Tegea, *®; of Athena Lindia at Carpathos, Geogr. 
Reg. p. 421 ; priest of Athena at Phaselis, *°; at Amyclae, “>; boy- 
priest of Athena Kpavaia at Elatea,®. Sacrificial animals, //ad 11. 728 
Aurap ’AOnvain yAavewmds Botv ayeAciny. Ovid, AZe/. 4. 754 Mactatur vacca 
Minervae. Sow on votive relief, Eps. Arch. 1886, Uiv.g. Schol. 
Ll. 2. 547 Ondea 8¢ rH AOnva Oiovew: cf. **°, *i: cf. Eust. 7/7. p. 283. 34. 
Bull-sacrifice, Suidas, s.v. TavpoSddos: Paus. 1. 27, 10 rov 8 év re 
Mapabam raipoy vorepov Onoeis és thy dxpérodw éAdoa Kai Gvoa Aéyerat TH 
6c. Male and female victims in the sacrifice at Ilium, C. Z. Gr. 2. 
p. 889. Eust. Z/. p. 1752. 24 wal ri lépeav 3¢, haat, ris “A@nvas &os fy 
ov Ovew dummy. Sacrifice of goats on the Acropolis, vide Zeus-ritual, 
p. 100. Varro, De re Rust. 1. 2, 19 ut Minervae caprini generis nihil 
immolarent propter oleam ... hoc nomine etiam Athenis in arcem non 
inigi praeterquam semel ad necessarium sacrificium. 


Cult-monuments. 


8 Tertullian, Ad Nal. 1. 12 quanto distinguitur a crucis stipite 
Pallas Attica et Ceres Raria quae sine effigie rudi palo et informi ligno 
prostant. 


"@ At Aliphera: Athena Tritogeneia by Hypatodorus, *f. Cf, **e, 


#0 Anth. Pal. 9. 576: 
Ilapbéve Tpiroyéveca, ti ri» Kumpw dprt pe Aumeis 
Toipdr 8 dpradéa 8apov exes maddpy ; 
aov S8dpu kai odxos éoriv' éuov 8€ td pHrov Umdpyer 
dpxei TG pyrw keivos 6 mply wodepos. 


Seated Athena. 


121 At Ilium: ® Strabo, 601 rijs "A@nvas rd Edavov viv per éotnxds dparat, 
"Ounpos 3€ xabnpevov euaiver ... word 8€ trav dpyaiwv ris 'AOnvas fodvwy 
xabnueva Seixvurat, xabanep ¢v Paoxaia Magoadia ‘Payn Xi addAas mrador, 

> Paus. 1. 26, 4, at Athens on the Acropolis, ra@quevsy dor 'Abnvas 
dyadya, éxiypappa Exov ws KadXias pév civabein moujoee 8¢ “Evdoios. 

© Jb. 7. 5, g “Eort b€ év ‘EpvOpais wal "A@nvas TModsddos vais ral 
dyadpa Evdov peyéOes péya xaOnpevdy re éxi Opdvov at nAaxdtny év éxarépg 
Tay xetpaw exer Kai ei THs Kearns méAov, TovTO 'Evdoiou réxuny érexparpdueda 
ceva, Cf, Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 1d pév yap év "Edeaw ris ‘Ap- 
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répt3os Kai tb ris "AOGnvas ... Kat tHv Kxabnpémmy"Evdous cipydcaro pabyris 
Aadarov, 

d Seated Minerva in Rome: Suet. Calg. 25 Iuliam Drusillam 
Minervae gremio imposuit, alendamque et instituendam commendavit. 

2 Athena Polias’ image at Athens: ® Paus. 1. 26, 6: vide *. 

b Schol. Demosth. Androf. p. 597 R tpia yap ayd\para fy ev rj 
dxporrodea tis "A@nvas év duaddpas rémois, év per €£ apyis yevdpevor e€ eAauas, 
Gnep éxadeiro Todtddos "AOqvas da 1d abrijs elvar thy modu. 

¢ Arist. Av. 826: 

EY. tis dai beds 
modovxos €oTa, re Lavotpev roy meémdov ; 

TIE. ri & otx "A@nvaiay é@pev Modidda ; 

EY. xai was dy ért yévorr’ dy edraxros mous, 
Srov Oeds yurt) yeyovvia mavoriav 
€ornx’ Exovca Krerrbévns 8é xepxida ; 

a Eurip. Elec. 1254: 

’"EAOav 8 *AOnvas, Tladd\ddos cepvdv Bpéras 
mpdontutoy eipter yap vw émronuévas 
Sewois Spdxovow, Gore py Wavew oébev, 
yopyap’ umepreivoved cov Kapa Kixdov, 

e Alciphr. Zp. 3. 5%, 4 €uot yévorro, mpdpaye "AOnva kai rokwiye doreos 
"A@nvgot cat (joa Kai Biov drodureiv. 

#3 Palladia: ® Schol. Z/. 6. 88 act rd diomerés avdpis (? aiyos) Bopay 
npprécOar, éxew 3€ oréppara Kai Haxdrny, év 3€ rh Kepady wdduy (? wéAov) wai 
év rh deEca xetpi Sdpv. 

b Apollod. 3. 12, 3 fw 8€ (rd dvomerés adAadioy rq peyeber rpimnyy, 
rois 8€ moot ocupBeBnxds, kai Tp pev Seka Sdpu dinppévow Exov, ty S€ érépa 
nAaxarny Kal arpaxrov. 

¢ Strabo, 264, speaking of Troike, the port of Heraclea, ris rap 
Tpdwv xatoxias rexpnptoy moodvrat td ths "AOnvas rhs ‘Iddos Edavov i8pu- 
pévoy abré&t, Grep xatapioa pvOevovow drocrwpéver tay iker@v .. . Kal yap 
év ‘Pdun rai év Aaovwin kal ev Aovxepia wal év Supirrds "Duds ’AOqva xadeira 
ws éxeiOey xomsobeica. 

d At Amphissa: Paus. ro. 38, 5 év 8€ rp dxporddn vads oguow AOnvas 
kai dyadpa dpOdv xadxov meroinpevoy, eopicOjvar 8€ bd Odaytés Pacw abrny 
€& "IXiov Kai elvar Aadvpww rev éx Tpoias, 

e Arnob. Adv. Nat. 4. 16 Nonne vides in Capitoliis omnibus virgi- 
nalis esse species Minervarum et innuptarum his formas ab artificibus 
cunctis dari. 
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f Schol. Ar. Acharn. 546 Uadddka ev rais mpdpas trav tpmpev Fy 
ayaApara twa ~vAwa tis’ AOnvas xabidpupeva bv erepedovvro péAdovres mheiv. 


™* Athena ’Ayopaia at Byzantium: Corp. Script. Hist. Byz, Niketas 
Chthoniata, pp. 738-739 ro €oros émt orndns €v r@ Kwvoravriveiy dpe tijs 
*"AOnvas a@yahpa’ dvéBawe pév tiv Aixiav SpOiov ws és rpraxdda wodav... 
modnpns 8€ hy 1 orohn pitpa 8 “Apeos rv ikiv dedAnpvia ixavas abrny 
nepeaduyyer. elye 8€ kami rois orépvas ... aiysdwdes erévdupa ... 6 d€ ye 
abyny axitav dv xai mpds 1rd dodsydderpov avatewdpevos dyayov els Hdovny 
Oéapa Hy... 7d yxetdn ddbav mapeiyov as ef mpoopever tis peidiyou havny 
évorioerat... Tors 6pOarpods ipepm mavri pedpevov ... trmovpis F émxet- 
pevn tH Keadry Sewov xabimepbev Evevev ... trav b€ xetpov n pev Aad ra 
cuverruypeva rhs €xOnros dveoreAde, drépa 8 éexreivouevyn mpds KAipa Td vdriov 
elye TH Kearny hpéua mas éyedwopevny éxei. 

25 Niky ’A@nva: ® Harpocrat. s. v. dre 8€ Nexis ‘A@nvas Edavov aarrepov, 
€xov ev pev rh beia pdav, dv 8€ rH evovipm xpavos, ériparo map’ "APnvains, 
dednrAwxev “HrALcdwpos 6 mepinynris €v a’ epi axporddcas. 

b Schol. Arist. Av. 5°73 vewrepixdy 7d rHv Nixny cal rov"Epata érrepa- 
cba" “Apxevvov yap hacw... ol dé "AyAaohavra mrnvyy épydocacba thy 
Nixny, 

1% Athena (? ’Apeia) at Athens: Paus. 1. 8, 4 “Apews éoriw iepdv, évOa 
ayddyara dv0 pév Adpodirns xeiras, rd 8€ Tov “Apews érroingey "Adxapévns, THY 
d€ "AGnvav dvnp Ldptos, dvopa 8€ ait@ Aoxpés. 

47 Athena Movoixn: Pliny, 34. 77 Demetrius (fecit) Minervam quae 
musica? (libr. myctica) appellatur; dracones in gorgone eius ad ictus 
citharae tinnitu resonant. 

8a Paus. g. 40, 3 dava ev Kpirn ... AOnva mapa Kywoios, work of 
Daedalus. 

b At Cleonae: Paus. 2. 15, 1 forw iepdv "AOnvas, rd 8€ @yadpa SKvAA- 
Bos téxvy Kai Auroivov, pabnras dé elvar Aadadrov odas . .. (€bédover). 

' At Olympia in the temple of Hera: Paus. §. 17, 1 rhv ’A@nvay 
xpdvos émixetpevny wai Sdpu Kai domwida Exovcay AaxeSatpoviov A€yovew epyov 
elvas MéSovros (leg. péev Advra). 

#0 Athena Alea by Endoeus, **», 

1 Athena 6ends by Callon: Paus. 2. 32, 5, at Troezen, aird de 
elpyacaro rhs Geot rd Edavoy Kdddwy Alywnrns. 

2 Liwy, Inschr. Griech. Bildhauer, 38 Kaddé jas xai [*0}yru(s) 
dvebérny [ry AO |nvaig drapyiy "Qaberv. Kpiri|os cal Nyo[s|orns émomodrny, 

*® At Samos in the temple of Hera: Strabo, 637 rpia Mupavos épya 
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colocorxa iSpupeva emi pads Bacews . . . Thy A@nvav cai tov ‘Hpaxkea, row be 
dia ** * @ 


Pheidias’ works. 


4 Athena at Pellene in Achaea: Paus. 7. 27, 2 «cara ray 686n és 
airy thy wédkw éat ‘A@nvas AiBov pév emywpiov vads, edéparros Be rd 
GyaApa xai xpucov" bediav d¢ elva riv cipyarpévoy act mpétepow Ere # &e 
Th dxponoAe Te av’tov tH 'AOnvaiwv xai év TWAataais mojoa ths "AOqras ta 
dydA para, 

‘8S At Plataea: vide *>; Paus. 9. 4, t rd pew 39 dyadpa féardy dorw 
eniypvoov, mpdocwmoy b¢€ of Kali ycipes Gxpa cai modes AiPov rov MevreAnciov 
cig? péyeOos pev ov wordt bn rt adrodei ris év axpordAc yarns... . becdias 
8€ cai WAaraetow fv 6 ris AOnvas rd dyadpa nowncas. 

86 At Athens: 4 bronze Athena on the Acropolis: Paus. 1. 28, 2 
dyadpa A@nvas xahxoiv ard Mydwv rev és Mapabava aroBdvrav, téxvn Perdiov™ 
kai of thy éni rns domi8os AamBay pds Kevravpous (uaynr) xai 6oa Ada éoriv 
eretpyagpeva A€yovat Topedoat Miv*. . . racrys rns "A@nvas 9 rou Séparos 
alyp?) Kai 6 Adpos Tov xpavous amd Sovviov mpoomddovoivy eatw ibn gvvorra. 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 428, § 272 °OAns odons iepas ris dxpowdAcws 
rauTnol... wapa Thy xaAKhy thy peydAny AOnvay ex befias €ornxev, hy apt- 
oreiov  médts TOU mpdos rovs BapBapovs modéeuov, Sévrev trav ‘EAAnver Ta 
xpquata ravt’ dvéOnxev. Schol. Demosth. Androt. p. 597 1d ard xadxow 
povou (dya\pa AOnvas) Sep éroingay vixnoavres of ¢v Mapabam éxadeiro d¢ 
rovto Tpopayou 'AOnvas. Anthol. Graec. Planud. 4. 157: 

eis thy év "AOnvas Evondov *AGnvar’ 
Timre Tptruytvera xopiacen dore péoog ; 
eife Toceddwr’ eideo Kexporins. 

b Athena Parthenos: Paus. 1. 24, 5 avré 8€ ée re eAéthavros 1d dyadpa 
kai xpvaow meroinrat, péow peév ovv énixeerai of ra xpdver Speyyds elxav . . . 
xa@’ éxarepov d€ rou Kpdavous ypimés ciow éretpyaopevar . . . rd b€ Gyadpa rhs 
"AGnvas opOdy éotw ev xian modnpe, Kai of kata Td orépvov n Keay Medov- 
ons ekéarrds eotw éumerompévn, kai Nixny dcov re trecodpov myer, ev b¢ 
tH (érépq) xexpi ddpu Exes, kai of mpds rots wool dumis re Keirat, Kai mAnoiov 
tov Sdparos Spaxav éoriv’ «in 8 dv "EptyOonos otros 6 Spaxwv fore b€ ro 
Babpw rot ayddpatos érewpyacuern Lavdepas yeveors. Pliny, WV. H. 36. 
18 Phidian clarissimum esse per omnes gentes, quae Iovis Olympii 
famam intelligunt, nemo dubitat, sed ut laudari merito sciant etiam 
qui opera eius non videre proferemus argumenta parva et ingeni tan- 
tum. Neque ad hoc Jovis Olympii pulcritudine utemur non Minervae 
Athenis factae amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum viginti sex,—ebore 
haec et auro constat — sed in scuto eius Amazonum praelium caelavit 
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intumescente ambitu parmae, eiusdem concava parte deorum et 
gigantum dimicationes, in soleis vero Lapitharum et Centaurorum, 
adeo momenta omnia capacia artis illi fuere. In basi autem quod 
caelatum est Iavdepas yéveow appellant, di sunt nascentes (? di adsunt 
nascenti) xx numero, Victoria praecipue mirabili periti mirantur et 
serpentem ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream sphingem. Plat. A/ipp. AZar. 
p. 290 B ro xaddv . . . ryvdee (Decdias) .. 253 dre ris "AOnvas robs dpbadrpovs 
ob xpucois énoingev otd€ td GAXo mpdowmor ... GA’ Aeshdvtwov .. . Tod 
obv évexa ov kai ra péca rev dpbaryav érehavrwa elpydcaro, adda Aibwa, 
as oldy re hy Guodryra Tov Aidov ra edApavts eLevpov ; Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 6 
el rowurny ipyet thy 'AOnvav olay Pedias ednurotpynrev, ovdév trav ‘Ounpov 
€rav cbavdorépav, mapbevov Kany, yAavearw, tyndny, alyida dveCwopérny, 
xépuv épovaar, dépu Exoveay (? dvéxoucav) dori8a gxovcavy, Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 41 P rav pév ody ’Odvpriact Aia wal ri ’AOnvnce Toddda éx 
xpugou Kai éAéhavros Karackevaca ediay wavti mov capes. Paus. 1, 17, 2 
ypapai b¢ eiat mpds "Aunfdvas "AOnvaioe paydspevor. memoinra bé oquow 6 
médepos ovros Kai tis AOnvas éxi rp domids ai row OAvumiov Ads én ro 
Baép». Dio Chrys. Or. 12. 373 R Mepixdda 8€ nai airiv Aabdy eroincev 
(edias), Ss pacw, émi ras dumidos. Arist. de Mirab. Ausc. p. 846 A 
Aéyerat Tov dyaAparorowy Pediav katarkevalovra Thy €v axpowddes ’AOnvay ev 
peodrnre rautns THs domidos Td €avrod mpécwtrov évruTHcadba Kai cvvdjoa 
T@ aydAvpare Sia twos adavois Snpoupytas, Gor’ €& avayxns, et Tis Bovdrorro 
avd mepiaipeiv, TO cUpmay ayadpa Avew Te Kai cvyxeiv. Schol. Arist. Pax 
605 dirdxopos eri MvOodmpov (leg. Geodapov) apxovros raira gnot, kai rd 
@ya\pa Td xpucoiv ths "A@nvis éorabn cis Tov veav tov péyar, Exov ypvatov 
atabpoy tardvrav pd’, Tepuxdcous eémioraroivros, ediou b€ mosmoarros. 
Plut. Pe, vel. 13 6 8€ decdias eipyatero pew tis Oeov rd xpvcoiw eos xat 
rovrov Snusoupyds ev rij arHdn elvar yéypanrat. 


¢ Athena Anpela: Paus. 1. 28, 2, on the Acropolis, ray épywr ray 
Pediov Gas partora dkwv, 'AOnvas ayadpa, and tev dvabévrwv Kxadovpévns 
Anpvias. Pliny, WV. Hf. 34. 54 (Phidias fecit) ex aere vero praeter 
Amazonem supra dictam Minervam tam eximiae pulcritudinis ut 
formae cognomen acceperit; fec:t et cliduchum et aliam Minervam. 
..» Lucian, /mag. § 4 rév 8€ Gediou Epywy ri pddtora éemyveras; ri 8 Gddo 
tiv Anpviav, 7 Kai érvypaya: todvopa adias nkiowey; ... § 6 rhv 8€ rod 
mavtos mpoowmou meprypadiy cat mapeav to dmaddv Kai piva cuppeTpoy 7 
Anuvia mapebe kai Pedias, Himer. Oras. 21. 4 eet xai rv dediou pica 
kai ras Tay GAdwv Snysovpyay téxvas, dv al yeipes emt copia Oavudf{ovra, 4 
Tay véwy evpeats Epywy, ws emos eimeiv, exparuvev, ovK dei Bia bedias &rhar- 
rev, ore atv Srdos aei tiv "AOnvay éxadxevero, GAAG Kai és GAdous Beovs 
adie thy réxvny kai tH» mapbevor éexdopnoer, épvOnpa Karaxéas THs Tapeas, 
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iva dri xpdvous tmd rovrou rijs Geot rd kaAdos xptmroro. Inscription from 
Paros, Ross, V. Rhein. Mus. 7. p. 521: 
"Aoni|8a rai Neixyy Iaddds xepi &... at (? bcic” ext yaiz) 
“Orkov ot xpyt@ mpis Kump épyopern® 
Kexpo|midns ps’ dveOqxe marpns amo marpid’ és Any 
Ge |ddoros Madias Sediaxyy xdpera, 
Aristid. Dind. 2, p. 556 9 "A@nvpow "A@nva, Aéyw rovro pévy riy edXear- 
rivny, rovro 8€, el BovrAe, rv yarkyy, al vy Aia y'’, ef Bovret, rHvy Anpriay, 
Gravra raira trepSodqy pev aperns re Snutovpy@ rois d€ Gearais ndovas Eyer. 
87 Pliny, V. #. 35.54 Panaenum qui clipeum intus pinxit Elide 
Minervae quam fecerat Colotes, 
88 Athena Lpovaia at Thebes, by Scopas: vide 4. 


*° Athena, by Praxiteles, at Mantinea: Paus. 8.9, 3 cai “Hpas mpds 
te Cearp vadv ébeagdpny. Lpagirédns 8€ ra ayddyara aitny te xabnperny 
év Opdvp Kal mapeoraoas éroingay 'A@nvay xai “H8qv aida “Hpas, 

40 Athena Kpavaia, by the sons of Polycles: vide ®. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF 
ATHENA CULTS. 


Attica: a Athens “f 4a-b, 17,_ 1-4, * - 7 a *. -_ ” a Le a od =; 
64 67 69 72. 7274 77 ae b, a oO 00 100b c, 108. 109 10) Mth, n7 
NS 121 b 18, 195, 126 187, 136, 

b Colonus, 74°, 

¢ Acharnae, 8, 3b, Athena yedupiorns? Serv. Aen. 2. 166 
dicunt sane alii unum simulacrum coelo Japsum, quod nubibus 
advectum et in ponte depositum, apud Athenas tantum fuisse, 
unde et yepupiorns dicta est. Io. Lydus, De Mens. 3. 21 év ’AOnvas 
7d madat yepupaio. mavres of epi ra marpia iepa éénynrat Kal apytepeis 
. «+ @vopiforro dia 1d én ris yepipas tov Trepxeiov morapov lepareveww 
r@ Uaddadip. Cf. Pherecydes, Mill. Frag. Hist. Graec. 101. 
Oropus, ™’. 

d Pallene: worship of Athena IHadAnvis: C. 7. A. 1. 222, 224, 273: 
Herod. 1. 62 WaddAnvidos ’A@nvains ipov. Eur. Heracl. 849 UWaddAn- 
vidos yap cepvov éxmepov mayov Aias ’AGavas. Jb, 1031 dias mdpobey 
Tap6évov MadAnvidos. Cf. Hesych. s. v. MapGévov WadAnvidos. 

e At Phlye: Paus. 1. 31, 4 Nads 8¢ érepos Eyer Bwpods .. . Avds Krociou 
cat TiOpwrns ’"AGnvas. 

f Academia, ™. 

& Sunium, "°. 

Chalcis: C. 7. A. 2. 17 inscription containing treaty of alliance 
between Athens and Chalcis in the second Attic confederacy, 
deposited év Xadxid& év rg iepg rhs ’AOnvaias, 

Aegina: C. J. A. 1. 528 Spos repévous 'AOnvaias, dedicated by Athenian 
cleruchs. 

Boeotia, 3, 52, ##d, 

Thebes, *, ®, #a, 8a, 

Alalcomenae, **¢, *, 

Coronea, “. 

Plataea, *°b, *5, 

At Thespiae, 6. 

At Teumessos, ™. 

Thisbe: Roehl, Jnuser. Graec. Ant. 148. C. 2. Gr. 1592 ‘AvéOnxev 
"Aéava, fifth century B.c. 

Ee2 
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Athena 'ApaxurOids: Steph. Byz. s.v. dpos Bowrias, ap’ of y "AGyra 
"ApaxuvOids, as ‘Piavds év tH Syun “KAVA por edydwy "ApaxurOias 
Etmarépea.” 

Phocis: Elatea, *. Stiris, inscription concerning the cvpmrodirea of 
Stiris and Medeon: Collitz, Dialect. Inschrift. 1539 ypawavrev rar 
épodoyiay év arddav Kai avabévrwy év Td iepow ras *A@avas. 

Daulis, *4: cf. Paus. 10. 4, 9 Aavdsetor S¢ "Anas lepdov xai GyoApa 
€otw dpxaiovy 1d b¢ gdavoy rd &rt wadadrepoy A€yourw énayayéo Gat 
pdx ¢€& ’AOnvav. C. J. Gr. iepyrevovoas ry *AOqva ? third 
century B.C. 

Delphi, >. 

Locris, '»; Amphissa, ™4, 

Trachis: Paus. 10. 22, 1 Av 8€ Kai iepdy ’AOnvas tore tmép ris . . . Tpayn- 
vidus xai dvaOjpata év abra, 

Thessaly, >, 'A@nva Bovdea: Steph. Byz. s.v, rddts év Mayyncig’ otre 
ripara Bovdea 7 'AOnva ev Gerradia. 

Larisa, °°. 

Phalanna, *?, 

Phthiotis, 4, 

? Pallene, '*k, 

Macedon, ®. 

Byzantium, ™. Codinus de Origin. Constant. Bekker, p. 6 'Apréusdos 
3€ kal "AOnvas trépevos mpds rd THs "Adpodirns Spos. 

Abdera: Hesych. s.v, "Emerupyiris" 4) "A@nva otras ev "AB8npas éxadeiro. 

Peloponnese. 

Megara, ™*, %, *, %b, 

Sicyon: Paus. 2. 11, I a@worpamciow éxi miAny Kadovperny lepay, ot 
méppw tis mvAns vads éorw ’AOnvas. At Titane: Id. 2. 12, 1 & 
8€ Tirdyp wai ’AOnvas iepdv dori, és & ray Kopwrida dvayovor ev bé 
ait@ fdavov *AOnvas éorly dpyaiov, Id. 2. 6, 2 “Exwmets . . . 
éxwvixia Ove Kal 'AOnvas groddpe vady, én’ eLapyacpév b€ edfaro evdei- 
£acbar rh Oedv, ei of reredecpévos éoriv 6 vads xata yrapny' pera be 
riy edyiy Ehatov A€yovet punvar mpd Tod vaod. 

Corinth, , *, ?7¢, 

Cleonae, **b, 

Troezen, ?7b, %b, 331, 

Epidaurus, *, ec, °9, 

Hermione, ™. 

Argos, °8, b, *, a, be Paus. 2. 22,9 év rq@ yuuvaci rq Kudapa- 
Bov Kanaveia ¢orw "AOnva xadovpéom. Near Lerna, ™°. 


Laconia, 1°, 
17 24 «38 8 3 oo «1 1 
Sparta, qd, : b, a 7 : bial 93 b, A an a b, 
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Amyclae, '*f, 3%b, 

Las: Paus. 3. 24, 7 €ore 3€ év rois dpeimiows vads "AOnqvas érixAnow ‘Acias, 
mowjoa 8¢ TloAvdevxny xai Kaoropd hacw dvagwbévras ex KéAyov. 

Hippolas, ‘7¢, 

Near Asopus on the coast, ™®. 

Messenia. 

Mothone, 7; Corone, * ; Coryphasion, *”. 

Arcadia: Aliphera, *f. Polyb. 4. 78 fee 8€ depay ev airy rH xopupy 
Tou Gupmavros Adchov Kai yadxoww "AOnvas dvdpuivra, wddder Kal peyeOer 
diabepovra. 

Tegea, #a-e, a, 8a, 

Alea, *5; Cleitor, ; Asea, ’7¢. 

Mantinea, * ; near Mantinea, «yy ’AAaAxopeveias Paus, 8. 12, 7. 

Pheneus, '*m, 

Megalopolis, *¢, '°f, : Polyb. 2. 46 1d xadovpevov ’A@qvaiw ev rH 
T@v Meyahororayv ywpa. 

Teuthis: Paus, 8. 28, 6 dyadya é¢romoavro *AOnvas txov trpaipa éri 
Tov pnpod, rovro kai avrds rd dyadpua eldov, reAapom mophvp@ rov 
pnpov xarewAnpévor, 

Triphylia: Strabo, 343 «ai rd ris Zeddovvrias 8 "AOnvas iepdv td rept 
ExidAovvra ray émupavay éorw. 

Elis, *, 2, *, %, 8. At Olympia, altars to Athena: Paus. 5. 14, 5, 
5. 14, 9, and 5. 15, 6 (8). Athena Nix, %; "Epydyn, **e; 
Anites, *, 

Pisa, Athena Kvdovia: Paus. 6. 21, 6 é» ratry tH xapa Addos éstiv 
dvyxov és Ofv, éxi 3€ air@ wddews Spigas epeima, cai A@nvas dot éni- 
xAnow Kudevias vads. iBpvoarOa 8¢ ry ep 1d iepdv KAvpevdv hacw, 
anéyovoy “Hpaxd¢ous rov “Idaiov, mapayeverOat 8€ adrov and Kvdwvias ris 
Kpnrixns. 

Achaea: Triteia, "Pp, *; Patrae, *'; Pellene, *. 


Worship on the islands. 

Thasos: C. 7. Gr. 2161, decree concerning citizenship, dvaypaya: 
dé xai ré8e rd Whgirpa ros Ociipovs emi rd ris “A@nvains iepov, ? fourth 
century B.C. 

? Lemnos, *: cf, #e, 

Lesbos, 4, 

Chios, *f, **b, 

Samos, ?”, 

Fuboea, at Chalcis, vide ‘Attica’: at Geraestum, Budi. de Corr. 
Hell. 1891, p. 405 &v ro iep@ ras "A@avaias, 

Ceos, 7», 


Coin PLate A 
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